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THE EASTERN IMBROGLIO. 


ANOTHER Conference is about to assemble to discuss 
the latest dismemberment of Turkey. Diplomatists 
are supposed to have no consciences; but at each appear- 
ance of the Eastern Question it surely must strike 
some of the grave personages assembled round a table 
to give away other people’s goods that honesty might, 
after all, have been and be the best policy. There has 
seldom been a condition of greater uncertainty and doubt 
in the public mind than now on the subject of the East ; 
and there is reason to believe that this doubt and 
this uncertainty are fully reflected in minds which are by no 
means public—the minds of the half-dozen or dozen persons 
who are practically responsible for determining the situa- 
tion. As usual, the bright idea which occurs to time-servers 
is to do nothing, to see if it cannot be let alone. Let Prince 
ALEXANDER by all gravely his 
burglary or his reception stolen goods, whichever it 
be. If there must aye let Bulgaria give a slice of 
what is now called Bulgaria to what is now called Servia, 
and somebody else (probably long-suffering Turkey) a slice 
of something.else to what is now called Greece. Above all, 
let the Suntan be sternly chidden if he shows the least sign 
of wishing to recover by arms what was solemnly secured 
to him by treaty, every stipulation of which treaty in re- 
ference to Eastern Roumelia he has carefully kept. Some 
of these advisers go further, and declare that the lamb is 
troubling the waters after all—that it is Turkey’s fault. 
Eastern Roumelia was indeed carefully respected, but there 
have not been reforms enough in Macedonia and Albania— 
because there were not reforms enough in Macedonia and 
Albania, ALEXANDER was quite right to take Eastern 
Roumelia. At any rate—so the advice runs—let us accept 
accomplished facts, and, above all, not fire a gun or let any 
one else fire it. 

Unfortunately, this chivalrous and dignified counsel— 
identical in purport though less amusing in form than the 
instructions in reference to thief-taking of a certain con- 
stable of Messina—has the grave drawback of not taking 
account of the facts. After the Zimes has been for ame 
da: rinting appeals for inaction, tempered by a 
ed Balkan territory and population among the 
little States which have been recently created, it has to 
print a letter from Mr. Antuur J. Evans pointing out that 
this will not do at all. Mr. Evans, whom rumour identifies 

tty safely with a certain “ Ragusa Correspondent ” who 
ce made some name as a fanatical Austrophobe and Turco- 
phobe, is one of the most accomplished specimens of what may 
be called hot-headed pedantry—a very interesting study in 
itself, though a very awkward thing for the English nation 
and the peace of the world. To Mr. Evans and to folk of 
his kind treaties, peace, international law, common sense, 
and all the rest of it, are nothing in comparison with “the 
“ Crown of Dusnan,” the “hero of the Servian epic,” “the 
“ Nemanid Kings,” and other agreeable entities, reference 
to which probably possesses all the greater charm in the 
minds of their admirers because the average person never 
heard of any one of them, and the more than average person 
knows them to be of slight interest and more slight import- 
ance. “Il ya ici,” says Samnre-Brvve, somewhere, with his 
inimitable simplicity, ‘un air d’initiation, et cela flatte tou- 
“jours.” But this very weakness makes Mr. Evans, who, 
moreover, has undoubtedly studied his rather squalid sub- 
ject carefully on the spot, a good authority on his own side. 


The enthusiast for the Crown of Dusan and the Nemanid 
Kings will have none of the Times’ cutting and carving. 
The Servians, who were to be pacified by a slice of Bulgaria, 
must have Old Servia, and nothing else. For it is, it seems, 
with Old Servia that the crown of Dushan and the Nemanid' 
Kings are connected. Now, Old Servia, which is, roughly 
speaking, the Turkish province of Prisrend, happens to lie 
exactly between Bosnia and the valley of the Vardar—that 
is to say, if it gets into any other hands than Turkey’s, the 
way of Austria to Salonica is, if not hopelessly, at any rate 
seriously, barred. Therefore no Austrian statesman, unless 
he be out of his senses, can willingly consent to allow the 
interesting Servians, after forgetting all about the Crown of 
Dusuan for a good many centuries, to annex Prisrend out 
of pure sentiment. Yet Mr. Evans tells us that “the die 
* is cast,” and that the Servians are going to break treaties 
and arouse wanton war in the name of the Nemanid Kings 
in a few hours. That may be or may not be, but it is at 
any rate a sufficient illustration of the difficulties of the 
situation. Moreover, Mr. Evans has the further interesting 
information that when (as the late Mr. CartyLE would have 
said) the Servians “ begin to steal” the Greeks are going to 
begin to steal too. King Grorce is to have Albania—Mr. 
Evans or somebody else being, no doubt, able to prove his 
title to it by arguments as strong as the Crown of Dusmay, 
though they will hardly be got out of classical antiquity. 
Indeed, Mr. Evans's suggestion is “that the small Balkan 
“ States should be left to work out their final liberation in 
“their own way,” that the schoolmaster shall be finally 
given over to the schoolboys to finish amicably with pens 
and rulers, 

It is, of course, characteristic of the type of adviser that 
the certainty of the advice leading to a general fight is 
entirely overlooked. There are few things certain about 
the Eastern Question. But there is one that is; and that is 
that, if the Suutan were coerced or cajoled to-morrow into 
withdrawing entirely to Constantinople and its precincts, 
and if the whole peninsula were given up to the small 
Balkan States to be scrambled for, an internecine war in 
which Austria and Russia would simply be forced to inter- 
vene would be the consequence. In the first place, the 
natural appetite for gain is by too many con- 
flicting claims of the Crown of Dusnan order, and, in 
the second, the competitors are too entirely destitute of 
political training and habits to make an orderly partition, 
still more the observance of an orderly partition, pos- 
sible. The inhabitant of the small Balkan States may 
be a of the most varied temper and habits. He 
may be a hero like the Montenegrin, or a raven like 
the Bulgar; a money-grubber like the Greek, or a 
spendthrift like the Wallach; a civilized person accord- 
ing to the civilization of billiard-tables and cafés chantants 
like the subjects of the late lamented Dusmay, or a 
frank barbarian like some of the Arnauts—the latter being 
very much the most respectable of the group. But he 
has in every case little notion of governing himself, and 
no notion at all of governing, still less of being governed by, 
others. Unless the Balkan Peninsula is to be turned into 
a perpetual cockpit, it must be under the control of one 
or two strong Powers. There was such a Power in 
the case of Turkey—not a pattern guardian, no doubt, 
by any means. Europe chose to remove that guardian in 
a half-hearted sort of way, and, being too jealous to agree 
on another, has hit upon the precious plan of small States 
or la on the Crown of principlo—a prinsigle 
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which, if there were any logic at all in it, would split the 
whole southern part of the peninsula at least into a myriad 
tiny republics or chieftainships. The just punishment of this 
combination of injustice and pusillanimity has been the 
perpetual trouble which has resulted, and which has usually 
been met (on the principle of drinking to cure dropsy) by a 
little more weakening of Turkey and a little more creation 
of small States—that is to say, of fresh centres of disturb- 
ence. ..It would surprise no intelligent person if the result 
ofthis present trouble was the formation of a kingdom of 
Epirus, or a kingdom of Macedonia, or some other Wardour 
Street antiquity of the same kind. The only excuse for the 
miserable weakness of European conduct is that so much 
mischief has been done that it is difficult now to do any- 
thing but mischief. Turkey is now out of the question as 
undivided sovereign because she cannot ; Russia because no 
Western Power will let her; Austria because she is not 
yet quite strong enough ; and no one has yet had the daring 
to propose an entirely new Balkan State uniting, and in the 
union sweeping away, all the Brummagem royalties of the 
last quarter of a century. Perhaps the most egregious of 
all the egregious ways proposed out of the gdchis épowvant- 
able is the dethronement of Prince AtexanpER. The 
proverb “Seldom comes a better” has itself seldom been 
more in place. 


IRELAND. 


it did not, unfortunately, need the testimony furnished 
the other day to the Zimes by the Lorp-LieuTEeNaNt 
of an Irish county to convince any unprejudiced observer 
that the condition of Ireland has, since the lapse of the 
Crimes Act, changed alarmingly for the worse. From many 
quarters and by many signs must that conviction have 
already been forced upon his mind. But the letter which 
forms its latest reinforcement contained several striking and 
painful illustrations of the truth, and, receiving the pro- 
minence which it deserved in the columns of the newspaper 
to which it was addressed, it has, no doubt, awakened the 
mind of many a careless reader to a knowledge of the true 
state of the facts. Even so, however, it may possibly fail to 
arouse emotions adequate to the occasion. The popular 
imagination is naturally more impressed by the elements of 
violence in crime than by any other; it is by physical 
repugnance rather than by moral indignation that the 
average man is most easily capable of being moved ; and 
the average man would, no doubt, be more affected by 
® great and sudden increase in the list of rian 
offences than he is likely to be by learning that, with- 
out any such increase in this class of offence having as 
yet taken place, society in Ireland is fast succumbing 
to that “creeping paralysis” of terrorism under which it 
lay motionless and helpless four years ago, Yet to those 
who have ever realized to themselves how intimate and 
immediate is the connexion between boycotting and agra- 
rian outrage, how direct a consequence, and at the same 
time how sure a forerunner, the one is of the other, the 
present condition of Ireland will appear not one whit less 
threatening than if “ Rory of the Hills” was as busy again 
to-day as he was in 1880 and 1881, and as he probably will 
be again before the present year is out. Indeed, if the pro- 
tection of human liberty in its widest sense be, as it is, the 
end ultimately aimed at in the punishment of offences 
against the person and property of men, the worst has 
already happened. If men can be coerced into the surrender 
of their right to pursue their lawful avocations by the fear 
of what may happen if they exercise it, there is obviously 
no need to “card” the backs or hamstring the cattle of 
“ land-grabbers.” If the objects of the boycotter can be 
attained without the overt assistance of the moonlighter, 
there is no reason why the latter should not remain in the 
background. 

That the objects of the boycotters are, in fact, being 
attained is, we fear, impossible to doubt. When a black- 
smith endeavours to unshoe the horse which had been shod 
by him in ignorance that it belonged to a boycotted owner, 
the domination of the detestable system must be pretty 
firmly established ; and ‘this is but one of the instances of 
its supremacy with which the newspapers abound. To say 
that the Government are making no attempt to combat it 
would be untrue, They are endeavouring, in perfect good 
faith, to do so, and with a futility as complete and as con- 
spicuous as their zeal. They are putting forth those 
“ powers of the ordinary law” of which we heard so much 
and such confident talk at the time of their first taking up 


their abode in that fool’s paradise which, in defiance of the 
most earnest warnings from the most competent authorities 
and of the plainest information of notorious facts, they 
deliberately constructed for themselves on assuming office, _ 
The “ordinary law” has proved, as they were always 
told that it would prove, an edgeless and useless weapon, 
and for the reason, also repeatedly dinned into their ears, 
that the possibility of maintaining order in Ireland was 
not a question of legal processes and penalties, but of 
judicial procedure. So far from the Crimes Act being 
required to arm Crown prosecutors and judges with the 
nominal powers necessary for the repression of boycot- 
ting, the mischiefs of that practice are well within the 
reach of a statute framed before this intimidation of Irish- 
men by Irish lawlessness was even thought of. The Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, the 38 & 39 Vict. 
c. 86, has meshes amply wide enough to catch the boy- 
cotter ; the only difficulty is, that there is no one to hold 
the net. In the absence of the special machinery of pro- 
cedure provided by the Crimes Act persons accused under 
this section would, of course, have to be brought to trial 
before a jury impanelled under Lord O’Hacan’s Act, or, 
in other words, drawn from the very class of men who 
are at present lying under the boycotter’s heel. Terror- 
ism, that is to say, is to be repressed by the courageous 
action of those whom it has thoroughly cowed ; indepen- 
dence of action is to be restored by just one vigorous 
effort on the part of the paralysed. And even this leaves 
out of account the difficulty in the matter of evidence. 
If it were possible to find Irish juries of the popular type 
sufficiently self-devoted to dare boycotting themselves in 
order to punish the boycotter, what probability is there 
that the victims themselves and those able to speak to 
the offence will come forward as witnesses? Again and 
again it has to be repeated that the sanction of boycot- 
ting is outrage, and that as long as men have reason to 
fear that to resist the coercion of their liberties is to place 
their lives and properties in jeopardy, they will remain quiet 
under the first infliction, lest a worse thing happen to them. 
And it is because the argument to this effect was not only 
confirmed as to its basing facts by irresistible testimony, but 
obviously commended itself to common sense, that the fatal 
policy adopted by the Government in Ireland stands so utterly 
condemned. It is not only that it has failed, but that it has 
failed in the precise way and from the exact causes in and 
from which its failure was predicted to take place. No one 
said or thought that the tale of agrarian outrages would 
immediately amount to the level maintained by it in the 
worst days of 1881. It took eighteen months of impunity 
to bring matters to that pitch, and though the only partially 
unlearnt lesson of lawlessness would no doubt be speedily 
acquired again, the process is not exactly an affair of a few 
days or a few weeks. What was said, and with as con- 
vincing force of probability by those best acquainted with 
the country, was that it would sink with terrible rapidity 
into that state—not of violent disorder, but of something 
really worse than disorder by as much as collapse is more 
alarming than delirium—in which it lay at the time of the 
full power of the old Land League. Already, then, it may 
be remembered there had been witnessed in some parts 
of Ireland up till: that moment the most disturbed, the 
sinister phenomenon of an almost complete cessation of 
agrarian outrage. The peace established in these districts 
was a genuine solitudo ; it meant that the moonlighter 
had cleared them of all elements of resistance, and that 
the obedience of the inhabitants to the decrees of the 
Land League was complete. Outrages, in short, had de- 
clined, from the simple disappearance of all provocation to 
commit them, and the “ village ruffian” was able to rule 
without so frequent a necessity for throat-cutting as before. 
That was the state of things to which Ministers were re- 
peatedly and solemnly warned that Ireland would return. 
Let anybody, of whatever political party, who still retains 
his right of independent judgment, examine the accounts 
which come every day from Ireland, and, after every de- 
duction for possible error and exaggeration, ask himself 
whether the prediction is not being rapidly fulfilled? We 
cannot entertain a doubt of what the answer will be. 


The defence of the Ministerial apologist—or, at least, the 
only defence which has come under our notice, for the facts 
seem wholly intractable—appears to us to make matters 
worse. It is alleged that boycotting never entirely ceased 
even under the operation of the Crimes Act, which, no 
doubt, is the case; but to argue therefrom to the ex- 
pediency of allowing the Act to lapse is like pleading 
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for the abolition of capital ,puni t on the ground 
that it sometimes fails to deter from the commission of 
murder. Of course boycotting existed to some extent under 
the Crimes Act, just as there will always be persons 
whom no amount of legal protection will save from being 
coerced by their fellows. But the difference is, that the 
man of only average firmness could and did, under the pro- 
tection of the Crimes Act, defy the boycotter, and that it is 
only the man of quite exceptional courage and resolution 
who dares to do it now. Society is made up of average 
men, and a state of the law or of its administration which 
demands from them the display of more than average 
qualities in order to the enjoyment of their ordinary rights 
is its own condemnation. It is merely playing with words 
to assert, as Sir Micnarn Hicxs-Beacu did the other day 
at Salisbury, that boycotting was “in full vigour under 
- “the Crimes Act.” In one sense it may have been— 
in the sense, that is to say, that the party of disorder 
were still hard at work endeavouring to intimidate men 
into obedience to their commands; but with what suc- 
cess? If with the same success as at present, or with 
anything even distantly approaching it, then the whole 
body of Irish authorities on this subject, from Lord- 
Lieutenants of counties down to land-agents and solicitors, 
are either deceivers or deceived. As to the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer’s argument, from the fact that his pre- 
decessors in office had determined to relinquish these very 
clauses of the Act which were directed against this offence 
because they had been found to be incapable of effecting 
their object, we must say, with all respect, that it is one 
entirely unworthy of his reputation as a political disputant. 
The clauses expressly directed against boycotting were never 
put in force, and would have been allowed to lapse, on the 
very sufficient ground that it was reasonably doubted whether 
boycotting could be directly attacked in the law courts with 
success. But this does not in the least affect the fact that, 
indirectly through those provisions of the Crimes Acts 
which, by assisting the Executive to detect ian crime 
and providing juries who would convict for it, made the 
game of outrage too dangerous, the worst and most coercive 
form of boycotting had been practically driven from the 
field. The prosecutions which Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu 
boasts that the Government are now instituting are prose- 
cutions which will have to be conducted without the assist- 
ance of the Crimes Act jury clauses, and which can be 
avenged upon those who lend aid to them by men who have 
not to fear that their acts of vengeance will be tracked out 
by the inquisitorial powers of the Crimes Act, or brought 
by its procedure clauses before any tribunal likely to punish 
them. Such are the means by which Sir Micuart Hicks- 
Beacu “hopes to put a stop to the evil”—adding that if 
they do not succeed “we must look for others.” We are 
afraid that he very soon will have to look for others; and 
we only wish we could imagine where he is to look. 


PAPAL ARBITRATION, 


 her-w reference of the dispute on the Caroline Islands to 
the Pore is an event rather curious than important. 
The advocates of international arbitration will overlook the 
oddity of the selection in consideration of the acceptance by 
two European Powers of their favourite contrivance. It 
might indeed be contended that the Porz is appointed as 
mediator, and not strictly as arbitrator. The difference 
is that the decision of a mediator is not absolutely 
binding on thé parties; but in the present case neither 
Spain nor Germany is likely to dispute the judgment on 
technical grounds. In all probability the award has 
already been anticipated by some private agreement between 
the parties. ‘The Spanish Government may, after the re- 
publication of Sir A. Layarn’s despatch of 1876, have 
understood the necessity of abandoning an untenable posi- 
tion, and it will be convenient to Prince Bismarck to 
facilitate this retreat. He would probably have postponed 
the assertion of the German right to occupy the Islands 
if he had foreseen the violent agitation which has been 
provoked in Spain. It was certainly not his wish to 
substitute a republic for a sovereignty in any part of 
Europe ; but he now knows that, but for the good sense and 
firmness of the Kye, the supposed affront to the Spanish 
flag might have produced a revolution. Neither the 
island of Yap nor the rest of the Archipelago is worth a 
great political commotion. The half-dozen German traders 
in the Carolines will conduct their affairs in the future as in 


the past, unless it should be authoritatively declared that 
their Government is entitled to afford them official protec- 
tion. The Spaniards have no local trade to lose; and pro- 
bably some means will be found of soothing their offended 
susceptibilities. The balance of domestic parties must be 
adjusted by other methods. It is to be regretted that both 
the Ministers and the Liberal leaders have compromised 
their characters for patriotism and prudence. 

The chosen arbitrator, or mediator, if he has any biaé, 
may be supposed to incline to the weaker litigant. Spain 
is the only Power in Europe which still professes unquali- 
fied devotion to the Holy See; and if all King ALronso’s 
subjects are not orthodox Catholics, they are scarcely 
divided from the Church by any ecclesiastical schism. The 
disputes which from time to time arise between the Court 
of Madrid and the Vatican resemble rather the medieval 
disputes between Rome and the secular authorities than 
the graver quarrels which have within the last quarter of 
a century virtually emancipated Italy, France, and even 
Austria from the Papal obedience. The controversy between 
the Porr and the German Government, though its violence 
has abated, is not yet settled by any definite compromise or 
agreement. The most formidable section of the German 
Parliamentary Opposition maintains the pretensions of 
Rome to absolute supremacy over the German Catholic 
hierarchy. The May Laws, as they are called, which were 
introduced by the late Minister Dr. Faucx, have not yet 
been repealed. On the other hand, it may be plausibly con- 
tended that Lzo XIII. has more to gain by conciliating the 
powerful ruler of Germany than by encouraging the aspi- 
rations of Spain; and judges have been known to lean to 
the party against whom they might be suspected of enter- 
taining a prejudice. On the whole, it seems probable that 
the referee will be impartial, if there is any issue to be 
tried which has not already been arranged between the 
parties. 

The Pore is probably gratified by an unwonted and 
voluntary recognition of his position as a sovereign. Long 
ago his predecessors were the standing arbitrators of Europe, 
partly on the ground of the reverence which was felt for 
their office, and principally because they had the power of 
enforcing their sentences by ecclesiastical censures. Leo XITL., 
who is a man of sense and a man of business, will probably 
give his subordinates a sufficient intimation that they must 
on this occasion modify their habitual regard for antiquarian 

recedents. When Pius IX. five-and-thirty years ago issued 
his pompous mandate for the reconstitution of the Roman 
Catholic episcopacy in England, one of the minor excuses for 
theclamouragainst Papal aggression was theignorance affected 
by the Roman draftsman of the history of a nation which had 
for three centuries been consigned by reason of inveterate 
heresy and schism to penal oblivion. The Pope graciously 
took notice of “ the most flourishing realm of England,” 
because such was its proper description before the days of 
Henry VIII. and Exizazern. He was not supposed to 
have heard or read of the Scotch or of the Irish Union, or 
of the title consequently derived from the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. There will be no difficulty 
in turning into Latin the vernacular designation of the 
German Emperor; and Atronso XII., who himself went 
far back for his numerical designation to the dynasty of 
Leon and Castile, is still, like his predecessors, the Catholic 
King. 

When the Pore and his advisers are inquiring into the 
legal condition of the Caroline Islands, it will be especially 
necessary to forget the partition of the New World by 
the famous Bull of Atexanper VI. The document might 
perhaps be produced as the earliest in date of the 
Spanish title-deeds to Yap; but the rights which it 
may have conferred must be for the present purpose sup- 
posed to have become obsolete. If the question had any 
practical importance, a doubt might arise whether any 
claimant, except Spain and Portugal, was affected by the 
Papal award, ALExaNDER VI. appears not to have 
taken into consideration the possibility that adventurers 
belonging to other nations might follow the example of 
Vasco pi Gama and Corumpus. The secession of England 
from the Papal allegiance a few years after the publica- 
tion of the Bull would have been held at Rome to con- 
stitute forfeiture of any rights which might be derived from 
discovery or conquest. e French settlements in North 
America belong to a later time. The two parties to the re- 
ference were satisfied with the Porr’s award; and it is not 
known that any other Siate regarded the assumption of 
authority as a usurpation. The titles of the litigants mignt 
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not unreasonably be sup to exhaust the rights which 
had up to the end of the fifteenth century been acquired 
by European nations, and the Spaniards and Portuguese 
might not unnaturally believe that the Porz was acting in 
a judicial capacity. It was in after times, when English 
merchants and seamen sought to share the trade of the 
Easternand Western Indies, that the award of ALEXANDER VI. 
was construed as the grant of a sovereign donor. The 
refusal of the English and the Dutch to acknowledge the 
exclusive claims of Spain and Portugal was, of course, con- 
sidered to be in great measure a result of Protestant per- 
versity. It could not be foreseen that in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century the greatest of Protestant Con- 
tinental Powers would submit a dispute on the ownership 
of islands in the Pacific to the judgment of the Papal Court. 
The measure would have been thought still more para- 
doxical if it had been known that the Porz, when he was 
selected as an arbitrator, no longer possessed any temporal 
dominions. It is true that an international referee is not 
always a sovereign potentate; but the Pore has un- 
doubtedly been selected for the office on the ground of his 
eminent dignity. 

Even if the award only represents the terms of a previous 
understanding between the litigants, it will be deliberately 
og and regularly drawn. The pigeon-holes of the 

atican must be full of common forms which may, with due 
modification, serve as precedents. ‘The ecclesiastics and 
lawyers who will be instructed with the duty will find, if 
there is a serious contention between the parties, that the 
law which they will have to administer must first be made. 
The substance of old Papal awards was sometimes deter- 
mined by legal considerations, as when the claimants to a 
succession relied on family compacts, on treaties, or on 
pedigrees. In other cases the arbitrator took into conside- 
ration the good of the Church, or the political expediency of 
some special mode of terminating a controversy. The 
division of more than half the globe by the award be- 
tween Spain and Portugal was assuredly not authorized 
by any moral or international code. The conflicting 
dion of Spain and Germany raise no definite issue of 
law. The annexation of territories occupied only by un- 
civilized tribes has been hitherto regulated and limited by 
the wants and the power of European occupiers. Neither 
Spain in its height of power, nor England in later days, has 
been in the habit of consulting neighbours or competitors 
on any convenient extension of dominion. The only inter- 


_ national legislation on the subject in modern times consists 


of the Resolutions of the West African Conference. Some 
European Powers were not represented during the dis- 
cussion, and others contend that the new rules apply only 
to the continent of Africa or to the West Coast. The Porg 
may, if he thinks fit, declare that the winner in a race 
between two cruisers has a right to the shores in which he 
first plants his national flag. It is more probable that he 
will propose some division of territory, but he will have to 
remember that the English also have trading rights ; and 
his legal advisers can inform him that an award arising from 
a reference by parties to a dispute is in no way binding 
on the rest of the world. 


THE VICTORY IN DOD STREET. 


is a pity that Mr. Saunpgrs should have thought it 
right to defend himself against the attacks made on 
him in a few newspapers. A public officer, more especially 
when he fills a legal post, makes a mistake in taking notice 
of criticism. The papers had no right to call on Mr. 
Savunpers for explanations, nor had he any need to give an 
answer to an unwarrantable demand. There will, however, 
be no inclination among reasonable men to disagree with 
the substance of the magistrate’s statement. If any fair- 
minded person did really believe that Mr. SauypErs had 
gone beyond the duties of his office, he must now have seen 
reason to alter that opinion. A London magistrate, he will 
have learnt, is not a Cadi, but a lawyer appointed to 
discharge certain definite duties. When prisoners charged 
with offences are brought before him, he has to see that 
they are duly punished or put in the way of punishment. 
On receiving this revelation the astonished disciple of 
enlightened Liberalism will further, always on the sup- 
position that he has the rather rare capacity for look- 
ing at facts, see that Mr. Saunpers has not treated the 


mob leaders from Dod Street with severity. He first 
warned them, then inflicted a merely nominal punishment, 
and, even when they were proved to be thoroughly contu- 
macious, imposed very moderate sentences. It did not de- 
pend on Mr. Saunpers whether these persons were to 
appear in his court. His share in carrying out the scheme 
of things is to see that, when prisoners charged with any 
offence appear in the Thames Police-court, they should have 
justice. 

For the present, at least, he is not likely to come in con- 
tact with the Socialists from Dod Street again. Somebody 
in authority has decided to accept the legal opinions of Mr. 
Hynpman and Dr. AvetinG, and not to consider a public 
meeting in a street as anobstruction. These persons may be 
congratulated on having gained a very considerable victory. 
They have beaten the police all along the line so far. 
First, they refused the humble request of the authorities 
to meet on a vacant piece of land. They would have their 
triumph in Dod Street. Having enjoyed this pleasure, they 
then proceeded to show how thoroughly the police were in 
the right in moving them on from that neighbourhood by 
voluntarily going elsewhere. In this way they were able to 
impress on the Carer Commissioner of and doubt- 
less on higher authorities than he, the superiority of the 
mob to the law. They might have met elsewhere ; they did 
finally go to another and more convenient place ; but it was 
their good will and pleasure to meet in a thoroughfare, and 
they have carried their point. It is well that the rest of 
London should clearly understand what has been decided by 
this dispute. Put plainly, it is the right of a mob to erect 
itself into a species of popular police-court. The Dod 
Street reformers have asserted, and up to the present have 
maintained, their right to decide what constitutes an ob- 
struction. As yet their interpretation has a certain appear- 
ance of being moderate. They are still prepared to allow 
that the stoppage of actual traflic is not justifiable. Dod 
Street is very quiet on a Sunday, and nobody is interfered 
with when some thousands of speakers and hearers collect: 
there during service, and are addressed by lay or eccle- 
siastical revolutionists. Itis true that a street ought, accord- 
ing to the vulgar judicial opinion, to be passable at all times, 
otherwise it is obstructed. The Socialist takes another 
view. People must wish to go and must be stopped before 
any obstruction can be said to exist. They themselves are 
apparently to judge how far any one does really wish or 
need to go through any street they select as a convenient 
spot for a meeting. They will not allow themselves to 
be deterred by what they call charges of constructive 
obstruction. This is good to know, and it is further in- 
teresting to speculate as to what it may lead usinto. If 
Dod Street may be obstructed because it is very quiet on 
a Sunday morning, why not Great St. Helen’s for the same 
reason, or South Audley Street, which contains a nice nook 
for a meeting, or Albemarle Street, or a corner of Grosvenor 
Square, or, in short, any neighbourhood not habitually 
used by the omnibus? If the people ought to be instructed 
as to their wrongs in the East, may they not be conducted 
through the higher stages of their course in the City, where 
the cold-blooded capitalist battens on the sweat of the 
people, or in the West End, where the bloated aristocrat 
wallows in the most loathsome vice on the plunder of the 
suffering poor? For our part we see no reason why they 
should not when once Mr. Hynpman & Co. are acknow- 
ledged to be judges of what is the law. The fact that the 
meeting last Sunday morning was, allowing for the illegality 
of their proceedings, well behaved is no proof that its suc- 
cess will not tend to disorder. If it could meet in detiance 
of the police, why not others; and if the determination of 
“the people” to be heard in a particular place has triumphed 
in the East, why not in the West? They are both judge 
and jury. At the end of this first stage of the business 
there would be some instruction in learning what has 
been the course of the Home Office, which means in hear- 
ing Sir R. Cross’s account of what he has thought it 
right to do in the matter. Of two things the one. Either 
the Home Secretary and his advisers knew of what has 
been going on for some weeks, or they did not. If the 
latter is the case, there is no need to point out what it 
proves. If, as we must believe, the Home Office did know 
and, by not stopping the action of the police, approved, 
then it would be a useful thing to learn why it changed its 
conduct so suddenly after last Monday week. But the 
question is superfluous. Since “Samuet Kine, Waters, 
“ Hunter Watts, Morris and Lyons” (we quote Dr. 
AVELING, and leave him responsible for the arrangement of 
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the names) appeared in the Thames Police-court there has 
been a newspaper clamour and a threat of mob-law. As the 
chief of the Home Office now understands his duty, that 


explains everything. 


BURMAH. 


GREAT deal of political interest has in the last 
fortnight centred (for all who can attend to anything 
but the sterile disputes, or disputes fertile only in national 
disaster, which do duty nowadays as home politics) on the 
country of Burmah, Upper and Lower. Since the beginning 
of King Tuerrpaw’s reign, when his insane outrages 
some attention in England, little has been heard 
of Upper Burmah. It might have appeared, indeed, to any 
one casually glancing at the atlas, a place which could 
hardly be worth any one’s attention. For years it has been 
isolated from the sea on the west by the provinces which 
England won in former wars from the once formidable 
Burmese monarchy. It is bounded on the north-west by 
the English province of Assam. On the north-east China 
shuts it in, and on the not very extensive frontiers which 
remain the wild Shan States interpose an almost more im- 
etrable obstacle. But since the activity of the French 
in Upper Tonquin, which borders these same Shan States 
on the eastern side, matters have begun to look more 
disquieting. THEEBAW, it is scarcely necessary to say, has 
nothing to gain by French interference—his brothers of 
Annam and Cambodia could give him some very emphatic 
intelligence on that point. But, like all savage monarchs 
in presence of a threatening civilization, he thinks—and 
the mistake is too natural to deserve severe judgment— 
that a rival civilized Power is a help. On their side, 
the French, though they have no trade of any kind with 
Burmah, and no pretext for exercising political influence 
over it, have avowedly set about the construction of an 
Indo-Chinese Empire. They h to repay themselves 
for their losses and disasters in "Tonquin by securing, not 
merely Tonquin and Annam, not merely Cochin-China and 
Cambodia, but Siam and the old Empire of Laos. They 
have visions of controlling the trade with the as yet almost 
unta western provinces of China, of building up a 
fabric counterbalancing the English Empire in India, of 
propitiating the manes of Dupietx (as they would them- 
selves say) by carrying out his projects a little further east. 
And there was for some days last week a rumour that 
France as a Government had entered into engagements with 
THEEBAW, which would have been totally incompatible both 
with the relations of France to England, and with the rela- 
tions of England to so-called Independent Burmah. That 
rumour has been contradicted, but there seems to be no 
doubt that an agreement has been executed giving to certain 
Frenchmen, as a trading corporation, vague and exclusive 
control over the trade and financial system of Upper Burmah, 
including rights which it is said have been unjustly taken 
from British subjects. 

Disputed trade rights of this kind are always awkward 
matters to deal with, and, if nothing else. were concerned, 
the most sensitive quidnunc of the class whom the Rule- 
Britannia-hissing partisans of Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Montey call Jingoes need not be very much excited. But 
in the present case some even of those partisans, it may be 
hoped, and most certainly their leaders, could hardly be so 
simple as to suppose that nothing is at stake except the 
assignment of certain privileges or certain dollars to 
Duranp et Cie instead of to Jonn Suira & Co. 
It is true that the trade interests as purely trade interests 
of Upper Burmah are not small, and that the control of the 
Irrawaddy river, the sole thoroughfare to the interior, is a 
very important matter indeed. It is also true that the 
actual trade of Burmah is insignificant compared with the 
important possibilities of the opening of the route to China 
on which Mr. Cotquuoun addressed a great business meeting 
in the City last Wednesday. But these matters, important 
as they are, are simply dependent on another matter—the 
question whether French political influence is to be allowed 
on, at least, the west side of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Of 
the ruby minesand the tea dutiesand the Irrawaddy customs 
dues no Englishman, not immediately concerned, may be 
very covetous. But, as must be evident to every one, these 
concessions are not bond fide commercial concessious of the 
same kind as the granting of a contract to Sir WiLuram 


Armstrone rather than to Herr Krurr or to Herr Krurr | 
rather than to Sir W1tL1Am ArmsTrone would be, on the | 


part of a Government neither English nor German. They 


are attempts to substitute for the long-suffering and per- 
mitted independence which has been perhaps unwisely, and 
certainly to the great detriment of Tuezsaw’s subjects, 
left to THEEBaw, a dependence, not on England, but on 
France, to plant France on the upper waters of the Irra- 
waddy, to gain a march and a long one in extending French 
wer from the Gulf of Tonquin towards the Gulf of Bengal. 

t, to put it briefly, cannot be allowed. It is probable that 
few Englishmen, incurious as mest of them are, and very 
unfortunately incurious, of the vast Empire which their 
fathers won, can at once realize the practical affront to 
England involved in this seemingly harmless and commer- 
cial transaction. It has been said that France has abso- 


‘lutely no interests, even of the commercial kind, in Burmah. 


But it is the fact that, without a somewhat adventurous 
journey through very imperfectly known and policed dis- 
tricts, no Frenchman can even set foot in Upper Burmah 
without passing by English leave through English territory. 
That it has been a mistake to allow a nominally independent 
State to remain in so anomalous a condition, inviting com- 
plications and unfriend]y acts, may be readily allowed. But 
there is all the more need that the mistake should cease. 
The very maintenance of these new commercial privileges 
would, under English sovereignty or protection, be less 
harmful than the continuance of a nominally independent 
Burmah, even with its commercial arrangements in English 
hands. 

It may be hoped that even the wildest fanatics of 
struggling nationalities will hardly be alarmed at the idea 
of putting some better order in the relations of the two 
Burmahs—to use a favourite phrase of theirs just now. 
Unless it is a national privilege to be exposed to torture and 
death every moment at the orders of somebody who is not 
an Englishman, it is impossible to discern any national 
privileges which the Burmans under THEEBAW possess and 
the Burmans not under THeepaw lack. The native in- 
habitants of British Burmah are not interfered with in their 
religion, in their social habits, or in their personal liberty ; 
their prosperity in every way presents a remarkable contrast 
to that of their nominally independent kinsmen. So long, no 
doubt, as no great practical inconvenience arose from the 
separation (small practical inconveniences have always arisen 
from it), it was natural to be reluctant to quench the 
smoking flax of Burmese independence. But these French 
attempts have shown pretty clearly that the situation is 
impossible. France, indeed, as has been pointed out, can 
hardly even get at Burmah without asking or forcing per- 
mission from England ; but such relations as the su 
state of things would bring about would, to say nothing 
else, be a constant source of heart-burning between England 
and France themselves. And, if France retires, there is no 
knowing that some enterprising double of Herr Lupgrirz 
may not repeat the dilemma, with Germany for England’s 
rival. The simple truth is that, in the present restless 
condition of political affairs, no debateable lands can be 
afforded. England has to look over the map of the globe— 
to make up her mind what territory not at present nomi- 
nally hers is necessary to her, and to put that territory 
out of danger of seizure except as the result of an open 
quarrel. Here and there, perhaps, there may be districts 
which should not certainly be marked in this fashion. It 
is undesirable, for instance, that in this very neighbourhood 
France should acquire preponderance in Siam. Yet it is 
impossible to use any but the methods of diplomatic com- 
petition there. But Upper Burmah is in an entirely dif- 
ferent position. It is a mere enclave in Indian territory ; 
it is part of territory already English ; it may be said not 
to be English merely because hitherto there has seemed 
to be no very obvious reason for making it so; and it is 
territory which in the hands of any other Power would be 
productive of infinite annoyance and no small danger of 
war to England. We have made no objection to the Reeek 
rounding themselves, or at least trying to do so, on the 
east of the peninsula ; it will be all the more n and 
all the more reasonable to make extension impossible on the 
west. 


STARVING JURIES. 


Ts question whether James Matcotm and Captain 
MacponaLp are the same person is of limited interest. 
But the sufferings of the jurymen who have to try protracted 
cases of felony come home, as Lord Durrerin would say, to 
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men’s business and bosoms. Anybody can abstain from 
committing bigamy, and few people labour under the 
duplicate disadvantage of having a double who is also a 
gay deceiver. But most of us are liable to serve on juries, 
and the growing length of all trials increases the chances 
of serious hardship. Mr. Justice Hawkins put it very 
pointedly the other day when he said that he could admit 
the prisoner to bail, but not the jury. There is at least 
some presumption that a man committed for trial has 
broken the law. Jurymen who have the misfortune to 
stand between their Sovereign Lady the Queen and the 
prisoner at the Bar are not supposed to be worse than their 
neighbours. Not more than others they deserve, but the 
law has given them more in the shape of isolation from 
their homes and occupations until they have agreed upon 
their verdict. If Artuur Orton had only committed a 
felony, or been prosecuted for forgery, an intolerable 

ievance would doubtless have been long since removed. 

e jury in the Ticuzorye Case could not have been kept 
together for months without danger of a social revolution. 
It is one of the mysteries of the law that perjury should only 
be a misdemeanour, whereas bigamy is felonious. It is an- 
other that juries in misdemeanours may separate and juries 
in felonies may not. It is disgraceful to our jurisprudence 
that this absurd distinction should be maintained. The 


Criminal Code, which has never been enacted, would have 
abolished it for all practical purposes, and when a judge on 


the Bench invites agitation, we may assume that the life of 
the abuse is seriously threatened, The vitality of notorious 
defects in the administration of the law is something mar- 
vellous. They survive the destruction of institutions and 
the disruption of empires. At the forthcoming election 
little is likely to be heard about the grievances of jurors. 
Yet the forcible remarks of Mr, Justice Hawkins may 
have their effect. Every one knows how much Mr. Justice 
Mavtx had to do with the establishment of the Divorce 
Court. “You ought,” he said, in sentencing a man for 
bigamy whose wife had left him, “you ought to have 
“ brought an action for criminal conversation, and, having 
* succeeded in that, to have got a Bill of Divorce through 
“ Parliament. It is true that that would have cost more 
“ pounds than you are worth shillings.. But you must re- 
“ member that in this country there is one law both for rich 
“and for poor.” 


The jury who tried Jamzs Matcoim, and who were not 
starved into agreement, seem to have suffered exceptionally 
severe treatment. The law is bad enough; but they fell 
into the hands of officials who outdid, and apparently 
transgressed, the law. After being prevented from sepa- 
rating for five days, and made to put up at an inn in the 
cheerful neighbourhood of the Old Bailey, these twelve 
devoted,men were sent to consider their verdict at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. They had breakfasted at eight, 
and had nothing to eat since. But they were told that they 
must.continue to fast until they had found the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty. The person responsible for this in- 
solent, message ought to be very severely punished. For by 
the Juries Act of 1870 “ jurors, after having been sworn, 
“ may, at the discretion of the judge, be allowed at any 
“ time before giving their verdict . . . reasonable refresh- 
* ment, such refreshment to be provided at their own 
“expense.” “One of the Jury,” in a letter to the news- 
papers, says that they were told lunch was waiting for them 
in the next room when they should have come to a con- 
clusion. It is deeply to be regretted that they did not 
proceed to help themselves without ceremony, locking up 
in the meantime the incompetent Bumsie who insulted 
them, These unfortunate men were kept till seven o'clock 
in a state of hunger and thirst before they were finally 
discharged. It is plain from the subsequent remarks of 
Mr. Justice Hawkins that he was not responsible for this 
enforced abstinence. Such shocking ill-usage of citizens 
engaged in serving their country at great personal incon- 
venience is a grave public scandal. But it has even a 
darker side than this. What chance of justice has a 

isoner from tired and tortured, hungry and thirsty men ? 
MThe law no longer sanctions the barbarous system under 
which wretches were hanged that jurymen might dine. 
At the Central Criminal Court, however, they seem to 
think very little of the law. A verdict was wanted, and 
some underlings, who should,as we have said, be taught 
better, believed that they could extract it more quickly by 
a little illegal tyranny, Mr. Justice Hawsrs might have 
done worse than commit them. It is monstrous that jury- 
men should not be allowed by law to return home at night. 


Every hardship inflicted upon them diminishes the .pro- 
bability of their coming to a deliberate and sound decision 
on the facts before them without fear or favour, without 
affection or ill-will. 


MR. SHAW LEFEVRE AND LAND REFORM. 


M* SHAW LEFEVRE, at the close of a commonplace 
party speech at Maidstone, made some judicious 
remarks on the artificial creation of petty freeholds. Mr. 
Cuamper.aln has either intentionally or perhaps inadver- 
tently confused the provision of allotments with the estab- 
lishment of small farms intended to provide the subsistence 
and sole or principal employment of the owner. There can 
be little doubt that Mr. Cuamperiain either proposes or 
wishes to be understood as proposing the more ambitious 
enterprise, to be undertaken by his County Boards. It 
would be absurd to talk of restoring the land to the 
labourer—or perhaps the phrase is rather the labourer to 
the land—if it were only suggested that in all parishes they 
should enjoy the advantage which many of their number at 
present possess. Gardens and small allotments which can 
be cultivated by the occupier before and after working 
hours, with the aid of his wife and children, may form a 
valuable supplement to his wages. The compulsory acqui- 
sition by local bodies of land to be let in parcels of ten or 
twenty acres would be a wild experiment, even if it were 
not inconsistent with the rights of property. That one 
wealthy and benevolent landowner has voluntarily instituted 
a number of similar holdings would not in any circum- 
stances justify an application of compulsory powers to the 
same object. Lord Tontemacne has selected for subdivi- 
sion the portions of the estate which are suited to the pur- 
pose and which inflict no injury on the residue. It is also 
important to remember that Lord ToLLemacue insists on the 
condition of some separate employment which will prevent 
the occupier from being exclusively dependent on the pro- 
duce of his holding. The semi-Socialist land projectors 
would certainly not be anxious to confer special benefits on 
shopkeepers or small master artificers, and generally on 
members of the lower middle class. 

The controversy on the good and evil results of the 
small freehold system threatens to be interminable, not- 
withstanding Sir Harcovrt’s instructive descrip- 
tion of his bird’s-eye view from the Righi. In some dis- 
tricts on the Continent petty cultivators live in eomfort, 
while elsewhere they are reduced to chronic squalor and 
destitution. The reasons of the difference are such as might 
be expected, including the distribution of soil and climate, 
the vicinity of markets, and the peculiarities of local and 
national character. It is quite unnecessary to arrive theo- 
retically at any uniform solution of the difficulty. The 
law of supply and demand, before it degenerated into 
the convenient cant of selfish wealth, accounted for many 
economical results which might otherwise be difficult to 
explain. Where petty cultivation is profitable, and suitable 
to the habits and inclination of the people, purchasers will 
readily be found for small patches of land as they come 
into the market. It is notorious that the price of land is 
higher in those parts of the Continent where peasant culti- 
vation is practised than in the neighbourhood of richer 
English communities. The large landholder has extended 
his possessions principally because he could afford better 
than his competitors to invest money at two or three per 
cent. It has been, until lately, well known to practical 
agriculturists that large farms were more productive in 
proportion to the outlay required than smaller holdings. 
A recent newspaper correspondent, who is anxious to illws- 
trate the advantages of peasant proprietorship, extols the 
felicity of a district in Switzerland where scarcely anything 
is imported or exported, the inhabitants living, with trifling 
exceptions, on the produce of their own lands, with little or 
nothing to spare for sale. The experience of a thriving 
English Union or county would produce a very different 
result. 

There is no difference of opinion as to the expediency of 
rendering the transfer of land cheap and easy; indeed, the 
commonplaces on the subject might plausibly be included 
in the convenient cant attributed to selfish landowners. 
No other class is so directly interested in attaining a result 
which would largely increase the value of their possessions. 
Their enemies and accusers have never answered the 
challenge which has frequently been addressed to the 
advocates of small freeholds by purchasing any of the estates 
which may now be bought on moderate terms in every | 
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county in England. Companies on the model of Building 
Secieties would reduce the legal charges on transfer to a 
minimum by buying large tracts of land, to be afterwards 
subdivided. The agitators themselves may fairly boast that 
their menaces have deprived the ownership of land of 
much of its former attraction. When field sports are 
no longer possible, when the gentry are excluded from 
the duties of local administration, and when pleasure 
grounds are regarded as subjects of exceptional taxa- 
tion, there is no danger that the present owners will 
be eager to outbid their neighbours. In the mean- 
time the small freeholders of the future obstinately de- 
cline to gratify their own supposed aspirations even by 
attendance at land sales. It is worth while to remember 
that Mr. CnamBeriain ostentatiously sneered at the only 
Company which has yet been established for the wholesale 
purchase and retail distribution of land. It was, he com- 
plained, promoted by dukes, earls, and marquesses, the 
representative of the last class being no other than his own 
political. ally, the Marquess of Riron. After all, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN proposes to create not small holders in fee 
simple, but tenants paying rent in perpetuity to the County 
Boards, which will have compulsorily acquired the freehold. 
There will, in the first instance, be no lack of applicants for 
bargains which will perhaps not be hardly driven with 
politicians of the right or popular colour. The machinery 
will be set in motion by the same persons who will after- 
wards become candidates for allotment. There is no doubt 
that the process will tend to jobbery on the largest scale ; 
and to the exclusive preference of members of the dominant 
faction. Every County Board will be a legally constituted 
Caucus, with large pecuniary bribes at its disposal for the 
reward of meritorious devotees. An industrious Conser- 
vative in a Radical district will have as little chance of 
obtaining a holding on fair terms as he might have of a seat 
in the Town Council if he lived in Birmingham. 


Mr. Smaw Lerevre, though a bitter and intolerant 
partisan, still retains a belief in the doctrines of political 
economy. He has also not forgotten that, in common with 
other promoters of the Irish Land Act, he justified legislative 
interference with proprietary rights by the statement that 
the case of [reland was exceptional. He is accordingly not 
willing to hand over English and Scotch freeholds to the 
tenants who may for the time happen to occupy the land in 
virtue of a contract. Fixity of tenure and judicial rents 
are in truth going out of fashion in England, since the 
farmers have discovered that, under the new dispensation, 
they are threatened with a judicial scale of wages. Those 
among them who attended the meeting at Maidstone must 
have deeply resented Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s advocacy of the 
claims of a Kentish candidate who represents the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union. The farmers well know that they have 
not a more inveterate enemy even in the person of Mr. 
Arcn. It was enough for Mr. Saaw Lerevre that the 
candidate called himself a Liberal, though he may perhaps 
not share in a single opinion with his condescending eulogist. 
In an election speech it may perhaps be allowable to prefer 
men to measures, or rather, it might be more accurately 
said, that politicians of Mr. Lerrvre’s type care for names 
more than for men or for policy. It remains doubtful 
whether Mr. Suaw Lerevre will accept, if it is offered, 
a seat in the Cabinet from which Mr. Cuampertatn hypo- 
thetically stands aloof, or in that which the same politician 
hopes to form. It is at least satisfactory to learn that Mr. 
Lerevre will not qualify himself for office by robbing 
landowners for the benefit of local wirepullers and their 
nominees. 

He added that, in the present state of agricultural in- 
dustry, a judicial rent might be of doubtful advantage 
to the tenant. The truth is that almost all contracts 
between landowners and occupiers are one-sided in their 
operation. In former times landlords were often accused of 
unwillingness to grant leases, though their reluctance was 
explained by their knowledge that in ordinary cases the 
lease was not binding on the tenant. Within the last five 
years the reduction of rents has been almost as general where 
the tenure was leasehold as where the land was held from 
year to year. It is useless to remind a tenant who an- 
nounces his inability to fulfil his covenants that the original 
contract was independent of seasons or of prices. The 
farmer replies, probably with truth, that, whatever may be 
his legal obligations, he cannot cultivate his holding at a 
loss ; and the force of his argument is almost necessarily 
admitted. A judicial rent could not be raised by the land- 
lord, but it would in bad times, as in the case of a lease, be 


practically lowered by the tenant. The effect of fixity of 
tenure would be to hand over to the occupier without con- 
sideration a saleable commodity, consisting of a part of the 
value of the inheritance. A newcomer would have to pay 
the outgoing tenant for his interest, and consequently he 
would, as is now the case in Ireland, virtually hold at a rack 
rent. It is doubtful whether the form of plunder which 
Mr. Saaw Lerevre condemns is the same by which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN proposes to restore the labourer to the 
land. Unlike his associate Mr. Lerevre, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
appears to be profoundly ignorant of all the circumstances 
of rural districts, and of the rights of owners, of occupiers, 
and of claimants to a share of real property. It is enough 
for Mr. Cuampertatn that his offers are likely to be attrac- 
tive to a large section of the constituencies. 


THE NAVY. 


HE successful launch of the Severn affords a favourable 
opportunity for looking at what the Admiralty has 
been doing since Public Opinion, in a state of panic, left off 
pulling its ears. The department could scarcely hope to 
have its doings looked at from a more advantageous point. 
of view. Altogether the launch of such a ship as the 
Severn makes a creditable story. In the first place, she 
belongs to the class of swift cruisers which are greatly 
needed in our navy. Then she has been rapidly built; and, 
finally, she is not a mere experiment ship. There seems no. 
reason to look upon her with doubts that, however clever 
the builders may have been, their handiwork will turn out 
after all to be a failure, or at best such a semi-failure as the 
Ajax or the Agamemnon. Only last week the Mersey, a 
sister ship to the Severn, was tested between the Nore 
and the Tongue Light, and came very well out of the 
trial. She attained to a speed of 189 knots, and worked 
excellently when being driven at that high rate. As the 
Severn is constructed on the same model, we may reasonably 
trust to seeing her do equally well. The new cruiser has 
been constructed in little over a year and a half, which may 
be taken asa sign that the Admiralty has at last to 
understand that there is no sort of economy in keeping un- 
finished vessels on hand for years. In this respect they do 
not seem to have made an exception of the Severn. The 
launch, or rather the floating out of dock, of the Hero is to 
come off next month, and as her keel was laid in April of 
last year, she will have been on the stocks for only a few 
days over eighteen months, which makes an agreeable con- 
trast to the four, six, or eight years spent over others of our 
war-ships. From the rapidity shown in pushing on the 
Severn and the Hero, it may be concluded that the 
Admiralty was not only thoroughly well frightened by the 
last scare, but that it has arrived at some sort of convictions 
as to what are the best attainable models for the ships of 
the navy. 

For all this the Admiralty deserves moderate praise, but 
it is obviously terribly difficult to drive the old Adam out of 
a Government department by any amount of scourging. 
How hard it is may be seen from the letter of “A Ship- 
“ owner” in Tuesday’s Zimes. Unless this gentleman is 
very grossly misinformed, which may be, but is not very 
likely to be, the case, the Admiralty has chosen the present 
asa good opportuity for getting rid of the thirty armed 
ships hired when this, the greatest naval Power in the 
world as everybody knows, was horribly frightened lest its 
flag should be swept off the sea by Russia. The contracts 
by which these vessels were kept at the disposal of the 
Admiralty have not been renewed, and they have been 
handed back to their owners with all their warlike 
fittings. The “Shipowner” seems inclined to blame the 
Admiralty for not keeping these vessels in hand, and he 
hints at what the East may bring forth at an early date. 
On this point we seem to remember that trade is bad and 
freights are low, which naturally makes the shipowning 
mind loth to see the last of a business which caused no 
trouble and brought in a nice little income. It is not the 
non-renewal of the contract for which the Admiralty is 
chiefly to blame. Ex hypothesi, these vessels were not to 
form a permanent part of the navy, but to be used as mer- 
chant ships in peace, subject to the right of the nation to 
use them in war. Where the Admiralty, by temptation of 
the enemy whose name is Cheeseparing, seems to‘ be really 
erring is in allowing these vessels to be ‘handed back to 
their owners on terms which deprive us of any seeurity that 
they will be available on another crisis, With the: kind of 
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slovenly carelessness often found in combination with false 
economy, it has given them back with all their warlike 
fittings except, we suppose, the guns, Even this would not 
be so bad if the owners were not at liberty to sell them, 
fittings and all, to the first foreign bidder. One is said to 
have been already secured by the Italians, and offers are 
being made for others. There is apparently nothing to 
prevent Russia securing any number of them she is prepared 
and able to pay for. This condition of things has only to 
be stated to be adequately criticized. It would be almost 
as businesslike to sell off the Shah or the Amphion when 
their commission was over. While these ocean steamers 
were being equipped in hot haste and at no small expense, 
it was supposed that they were in future to be kept as a 
reserve for the navy. Now it appears they were to be a 
sort of free corps liable to be broken up and dismissed when 
there was no further immediate need for their services. 
We hope, though not with much confidence, that the 
“Shipowner” has been misinformed. It is not likely, for the 
whole transaction is too characteristic of the Admiralty when 
left to its natural devices. If, however, this is to be done, 
what becomes of our boasted reserve for the fleet? Nobody 
supposed that a merchant-ship, in a pure state of merchant- 
ship nature, was fit to be used for warlike purposes there 
and then. The theory was that these vessels were to be 
opocelly fitted, and a retaining fee paid for the right to keep 
them for the national service whenever they were wanted. 
It was on these grounds that the lavish outlay during the war 
scare was approved of. Now, it seems, that in order to save 
the retaining fee, all the money spent during those months 
is to be utterly thrown away. Such is the economy of the 
Admiralty, and the sight of it really suggests the idea that 
a permanent organization should be kept on foot for the 
renewal of scares at intervals. It is not a very dignified 
way of keeping the navy efficient, but it is better to do it 
that way than not at all. 


NEW GUINEA EXPLORATION, 


A CRUEL misfortune has befallen Mr. Fores, who 
left England a little while ago to explore in New 
Guinea. He has lost, by a boat upsetting ut Batavia, all 
the instruments, stores, clothes, trading goods, and other 
things accumulated at great expense for the purposes of his 
expedition. He had been but scantily furnished with 
funds, though the Geographical Societies in London and 
Edinburgh had supplemented some small grants from 
colonial treasuries. Mr. Henry Hamitton Jounston, 
himself an indefatigable and successful explorer, who has 
not long returned from Kilima-Njaro, writes a forcible 
letter to Thursday’s Z'imes calling attention to Mr. Forzes’s 
unfortunate position, and suggesting the opening of a sub- 
scription to replace what has been lost. When, he asks, 
“ do we ever organize a Mansion House Fund for advancing 
“ one penny in the interests of scientific research”? Those 
avho have read Mr. Forzes’s book on Zhe Eastern Archipelago, 
recently reviewed in our columns, will know that he 
possesses all the qualities as a scientific naturalist, and also 
as a judicious and diplomatic leader, which go to make a 
great traveller. Mr. Jonnston should be a judge of such 
qualities, and he says of his friend that “there are few 
“ scientifie men better fitted than he is to carry out this 
“ difficult enterprise.” It is much to be hoped that’ Mr. 
JoHNSTON’s generous advocacy will be successful, and we 
need not doubt that, as he suggests, the Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society will consent to receive and 
forward any funds sent for the purpose of helping Mr. 
Forses on his way and making up for his loss. 


HUMANITY ON A FALSE SCENT. 


IND-HEARTED people have been unnecessarily har- 
rowed by the description which has appeared in the 
daily newspapers of a supposed music-hall atrocity. The 
victims of the alleged outrages being canaries, among the 
most docile and affectionate of birds, there seemed something 
especially brutal in the treatment they were said to receive. 
Fortunately the laudable sentiment excited is founded on 
error, and the painful impression created by it may be 
easily removed. The letter, with the imposing signature of 
“ Humanity,” which started the discussion, gave an ac- 
count of what the writer called “an inhuman exhibition,” 
as it certainly would be if it were anything like what he 


imagines. At Garm1’s and other music-halls the “ vanishing 
“ live bird trick” is now being performed. A canary is 
shown in a cage, and while the spectators are looking at 
them, they both suddenly disappear. This may or may not 
be an amusing performance. On matters of taste it is 
proverbially useless to argue. But “ Humanity” says it is 
cruel, because the canaries are killed. He is very positive 
about it, and, like most very positive people, he inspires dis- 
trust by the weakness of his reasons, and the vehemence 
with which he expresses them. The cage is, of course, a 
collapsible one. That is obvious to “ the meanest capacity.” 
It “disappears within the conjurer’s coat.” That is as it 
may be. It “instantly stifles the poor little victim within.” 
Does it? How does “ Humanity” know? We are accustomed 
to associate Humanity (when it has a capital H) with Positiv- 
ism,and when Aucuste ComTE has spoken, some persons (we 
believe about five) do not ask, except in OLiver Twist’s sense, 
for more. It may perhaps have occurred to “ Humanity” 
that things are not always what they seem at a conjurer’s. 
In fact, it would scarcely be too much to say that, if they 
were, the audience would have a right to demand the return 
of its money. Perhaps, after all, that canary may be still 
alive. “ Humanity ” estimates that four of them are killed 
every night. Were “ Humanity” given to the exercise 
of that much-decried faculty the reason, he might have 
reflected that economy (without a capital E) would plead 
powerfully against the sacrifice of their lives. For the tricks 
which can be performed with dead canaries are not, we con- 
ceive, numerous. Ah! but “ neither the waiter nor the 
“ manager denied that the bird was killed.” Possibly the 
performer did not take the waiters into his confidence. 
SypNey Smiru, as we know on his own authority, did not 
send for the churchwardens when he wanted to make a 
joke. 

The explanation which “ A Retired Performer” has given 
in the Standard is equally clear and satisfactory. He does 
not, of course, explain the trick, and an explanation on 
paper might be of little use. But he says that he has 
often done it himself, and that his performing canary is 
now six years old, So that it is a slow poison, as VOLTAIRE 
said of his daily coffee. “A Retired Performer” is very 
frank, and his candour creates confidence. “ It certainly 
* does ruffle a bird,” he says, “‘and occasionally one of them 
“ may die of fright.” It is to be hoped that no canaries will 
perish from alarm after reading this correspondence. ‘“ The 
* soul, that very fiery particle,” did not really “ let itself be 
“snuffed out by an article.” But canaries may have no 
souls, or their souls may be made, as the Sorbonne affirmed 
that the souls of all animals were made, des substances 
matérielles. “ Humanity” should beware of needlessly 
fluttering the cages. I1t does not “ruffle” a bird long, 
according to the “ Retired Performer.” Canaries “are very 
“ quick to learn, and soon become accustomed to the trick.” 
There was once a conjurer denounced by Houpin who killed 
birds wholesale in the course of his exhibitions. He is long 
since dead, and the occasion of his perpetrating this wanton 
cruelty was not the “live bird vanishing trick,” but the 
“ decapitation trick.”. There is clearly no reason whatever 
why the canaries should be injured in any way by the trick 
which “ Humanity” saw. No evidence has been offered to 
show that the particular performer at Garri’s, who seems 
to be a man of experience and reputation, is so shamefully 
cruel and so foolishly reckless as to depart from the ordinary 
rule; while, on the other hand, his own express denial is 
now on record. The sort of evidence which some people 
consider suflicient, in this as in other matters, is well illus- 
trated by “A Lover of Birds,” who describes the trick as 
“involving necessarily the death of the poor birds.” This 
most assuredly is a complete blunder; and it is agreeable 
to know that the story told by “ Humanity” must take its 
place with the popular fiction that Satvinti killed three 
DesDEMONAS week. 


THE SPEECHES OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been remarkably fruitful—if a word so 
leasant in its associations may be allowed—in political 

ng Sir Witt1am Harcourt, Sir Hicks- 
Beacu, Mr. Joun Morey (again), Mr. 
again), Lord Gzorce Hamitton, and last—he will know 
himself that we cannot mean least—Mr. Courtyey, 
have all delivered themselves of their more or less teem- 
ing thoughts before popular audiences. Of Sir Wittiam 
Harcourt, and on the most important passage in the 
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CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer’s speech, we have elsewhere 

said our say. Mr. Mortry has had his fling—why, alas ! 

was such a mark ever set up for him ?—at the Irish policy 

of the Government; throwing out in the course of his | 
speech an “epigram” upon Lord Carnarvon which is 
tolerable enough, as political epigrams go, but which so 
did take the writers in our Zimes that they have repeated 

it every day since it was uttered. Mr. Moruey’s speech | 
was further noteworthy for containing a hearty welcome 
of Mr. CuamBerwain’s conditional self-denying ordinance, | 
together with an interpretation thereof which is wholly at 

variance with that which presents itself to Mr. Courtney, — 
and on the strength of which he approves of the decla- 
ration. As to Mr, Cuampertain himself—always more 

interesting than the most interesting of his critics—his | 
speech to the “ National Liberal Federation Conference” | 
(the length of the name is almost as suggestive of distrust 

as was the prolixity of Horne Tooxe’s indictment for 

treason) is another exercise in his quite recently adopted 

study of exact definition. He once more explained his land 

allotment and free-school proposals, making it more clear 

than ever in the latter case that he means to throw the 

burden of the relief of school fees entirely on the taxpayer, 

which nowadays, of course, means wholly on the Income- 

tax; while his further exposition of the former proposal 

has made, at least, one thing clearer than Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 

probably desires. Taiking to the economist and the sceptic, 

as he does from one side of the platform, he talked mildly 
of the “one or two or more men in every village” 

who are capable of managing an allotment of land with 
advantage to themselves and the community. Talking 
to the agricultural labourer, as he does from the side of the 
platform, he talked of his hopes of seeing a “large majority 
“of them with a living interest in the soil.” Whence it 
follows either that a small minority of latourers in each 
village will constitute, when we add the village together, a 
large majority of labourers throughout the country ; or else 
that Mr. CuaMBERLAIN subjects popular audiences to a form of 
treatment which has hitherto been only employed in politics 
under the sanction of a statutory declaration. 


It is almost unnecessary to record what Mr. Courtney 
thinks on the question of the Prince of Buicaria’s little 
coup. Mr. Courtney took a great interest in the Eastern 
Question eight or nine years ago, and was always a very 
staunch champion of the rights of the “ rising nationalities.” 
Naturally, therefore, when he finds that one of the rising 


nationalities has risen surreptitiously above the rest, and 
that the great danger for Europe is lest all the rising nation- 
alities should fall upon each other, the situation appears to _ 
him to present no difficulties whatever. It is to be dealt | 
with by simply jeering at the European arrangement, which | 
was designed to keep Mr. Courtney's protéyés from flying at 
each other’s throats, which for eight years has availed to do 
so, and for which, now that it has broken down, everybody 
but the fanatic and another class of person is anxiously 
labouring to provide some substitute framed on exactly 
analogous principles to those which Mr. Covrtrnry derides. 
A more novel and not less interesting feature in his speech 
is to be found in his sudden admiration—how catching this 
enthusiasm appears to be just now !—for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
He is “that distinguished man who is only second to Mr. 
“ GLapsToNE in public acceptance”—Mr. Courtney must 
surely mean in giving political acceptances to the public. 
The two distinguished men, moreover, will be found working 
together, he thinks, in future; because Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
“ only said he could not be a party to a Government which 
“ excluded certain objects,” and this has been maliciously 
translated to mean that “he could not be a party toa 
“ Government which did not include them—a very different 
“thing.” This is indeed ingenious; but, inasmuch as no 
Government on assuming power ever does exclude any 
subject from its programme in any other way than by non- 
inclusion, the two very different things ought not to be 
found so very different, at least by an honest politician ; 


and that they all are—all honest politicians—we should be 
ready to make affidavit whenever we pay our next visit tc _ 


Birmingham. 


MONTREAL. 


E commend the news from Montreal to the attention 

of the city of Leicester, and even suggest that it may 

find therein matter for imitation. Of course, the imitation 
should not be indiscriminate. What Leicester and a certain 


enlightened body known to have considerable influence there 
are asked to look at and reflect upon is, not so much the 
riot as its cause ; and what they are invited to copy is the 
recent action of the Board of Health, which has stirred up 
certain friends of freedom to the throwing of stones and 
smashing of windows. They will see that Montreal has 
suffered, and is still suffering, from a very severe epidemic 
of small-pox, with disastrous consequences to its trade; that. 
the disease has affected different sections of the population 
in very various degrees; and, finally, that the proper 
authorities have at last been driven by fear and loss into 
enforcing the use of the one well-proved means of guarding 
against the plague. The riot which has been produced by 
this tardy measure is not a thing to be imitated by any- 
body, but it is by no means uninstructive. It shows once. 
more what are the consequences of encouraging very 
ignorant people to fly in the face of knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

The disturbances at Montreal have, no doubt, a certain 
political significance ; but on that side they are of compara- 
tively little interest for the present. They show unquestion- 
ably how easily the old, and apparently growing, hostility 
between the French and English elements in Canada can be 
lashed into violence. The rioters seem to have belonged 
entirely to the French portion of the population, and one 
at least cf the avowed and probably sincerely felt motives 
for the disturbance was a desire to protest against the 
supremacy of the rival race. This sort of thing may be 
expected to happen from time to time among the country- 
men of the still unhanged Lovis Rret ; but, except in so 
far as it illustrates the truth of a moral drawn more than 
once already, it is not especially instructive. On the 
east of the Atlantic we have no French population; 
but the anti-vaccinationists aro still with us, and 
there is profit in sceing what happens when they 
are allowed to have their way. For this reason the history 
of the Montreal riot should be printed in letters of imposing 
size, and hung up in public places. Montreal has suffered 
for some time from an epidemic of small-pox, and has con- 
sequently been carefully avoided by its neighbours. If trade 
is at a standstill, and it has lost seriously in pocket on the 
mere statement of this state of things, people who have 
taken the slightest trouble to learn honestly what are the 
facts about the history of this disease will have no difficulty 
in guessing at what has been the amount of care taken to 
enforce one sanitary precaution in Montreal. They will 
conclude at once that vaccination has been greatly neglected, 
and they will be perfectly in the right. It has been, and as 
a natural consequence there has been a loss of 641 lives in 
a very short space of time. The division of the loss among 
the various sections of the population is at least equally 
instructive. Of the total number of lives lost, only 35 have 
been those of Protestants; 552 French Canadians have 
died, and 54 Roman Catholics not belonging to the native 
population. It does not appear where these last came from, 
and so we cannot tell who is responsible for their unpro- 
tected state ; but the other figures are enough to go by. 
As a matter of course it has been found that the heavy loss 
has befallen that part of the inhabitants of Montreal which 
neglects vaccination. The Protestants of English and 
Scotch descent have learned something from experience, the 
French Roman Catholics have not, and hence the very 
different share they have respectively had to pay of the 
tribute to the small-pox. We do not look to see the anti- 
vaccinationists learn anything from the experience of 
Montreal ; but the majority who have escaped that noxious 
fad may perbaps get some further encouragement to deal 
with its supporters in the proper way. The gross ignorance 
of the population of Montreal has cost the town some- 
thing very serious indeed, not only in life, but in 
pocket. Part of the responsibility for this rests on the 
authorities, who allowed their ignorance to go its way un- 
checked, and now the moral has been effectually forced on 
their attention. In the first place, the town has been 
punished by an epidemic for neglecting to enforce a pre- 
caution of which the value has been proved by universal ex- 


perience. Then they have been compelled to order its 


adoption when much mischief had been done, The riot 
which this unduly delayed measure has produced will serve, 
or ought to serve, to emphasize the lesson. The Board of 
Health bas had to do with much trouble and great dis- 
turbance what it might have done earlier at least as easily, 
and without making the town pay so smartly for the neglect. 
If the authorities at Montreal hung back from enforcing the 
use of vaccination before from fear of displeasing the mob, 
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and the Aldermen who encourage the mob, they will pro- 
bably now regret their cowardice. The misfortune is that, 
as usual, so many persons who are not “authorities” have 
had to pay the piper. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY. 


O long, so honourable, and so useful a career as has just 
been closed by the death of Lord Suarresspury could 
scarcely have failed to win fame and popular affection for 
any man, however unaided by any extraneous advantages of 
birth, wealth, or position. Nor, indeed, would it be just to 
say that Lord Suarrespury owed anything—at least in the 
ordinary sense in which such obligations are understood— 
‘to the accident of rank. All that his peerage contributed 
to the success of his self-chosen career was simply that which 
any other distinctive mark, whether honorific or merely 
neutral, must always render to its possessor in singling him 
-out from the mass of his fellow-men. To be a peer and a 
professed philanthropist in a day when philanthropic peers 
were not as they are now, more common than black- 
‘berries, was to arrest public attention, as any other 
novelty would have arrested it; but it did not neces- 
sarily give any other advantage. On the contrary, in 
the jealous and unquiet day in which the then Lord 
Asuury first appeared in public life, and during the first | 
effects of the transition of power from the aristocracy to the 
commercial class, the possession of a nobiliary title was 
likely rather to handicap a professed philanthropist than 
otherwise. Traces of this effect of it are not wanting in the 
speeches of the Radical capitalists with whom Lord AsHLEY’s 
exertions on the labour question brought him into conflict ; 
and though self-interest, to do these gentlemen justice, was 
the chief impulse of their resistance to the factory legis- 
lation, it was now and then pretty plainly tempered with 
the more human, if not otherwise worthier, instinct of class- 
jealousy. As time went on, however, the name and rank of 
Tord Asauey did undoubtedly assist to give the interest of 
admiring curiosity to a life of such continuous charitable 
effort; and at least one unfortunate person, the American 
hero of a well-known story, must regret the merger of the 
one familiar title in the other. 


Lord SuarresBury’s length of days has assisted in more 
ways than one to increase, or at any rate to uncloud, the 
' lustre of his posthumous reputation. Advancing age seems 
to have had the excellent effect upon him which it doubtless 
-exercises upon all essentially sound natures—that, namely, 
of weakening the force of their prejudices and strengthening 
the dominion of the broader and more catholic instincts. Of 
late years he had more and more exclusively confined him- 
self to works of benevolent activity, and almost, if not alto- 
gether, withdrawn from that field of ecclesiastical contro- 
versy in which his name was once too frequently heard. 
No one, we think, of whatever party in the Church—at least, 
no one who has learnt to weigh the qualities which render 
possible a life like Lord Suarressury’s with those which 
go to the making of an energetic sectary—can possibly re- 

this later apportionment of his activities. He was 
far better placed—in the view, at any rate, of all mode- 
rate men—as the founder and patron of a host of chari- 
table enterprises with which his name will be associated 
than as the maker of Evangelical bishops for a Prime 
Minister who probably had no other feeling in the matter 
except that it was nice to be able to order a bishop when 
you wanted one from a thoroughly respectable maker. Had 
Lord Suarrespury closed his career at a time when he was 
thus closely identified with a particular and somewhat 
narrow-minded school of Churchmen, it would have been 
impossible for all parties in the Church to unite, with the 
same equal cordiality which they are now displaying, in a 
tribute to his memory and work. It is not necessary to 
imagine for a moment that the late peer’s ecclesiastical 
opinions underwent any change during his closing years. 
No doubt they conformed to the last to that rather rigid and 
forbidding Evangelical type which had always characterized 
them. But, in gradually disengaging himself from the posi- 
tion which he formerly occupied among their recognized 
representatives before the public, we cannot doubt that he 
was acting in strict obedience to a true instinct of fitness. 
He had begun life in a wider and more generous sphere of 
effort, and he thought that to that sphere he should return 
to end it. He wished to be heard of in his later days and 


to be remembered after his death as the leader, not of a 


party in the Church, but of an army of workers in the 
cause of charity and religion. The more wide the response 
which such a resolution awakens from human sympathy the 
better for mankind. 


GRAVES AND SAUTERNES. 


HE vins de graves are properly those which are made on the 
“ graves,” thegravelly tracts along the left bank of the Garonne, 
to the south-west of Bordeaux. The word grave denotes a coarse, 
rough sand, mixed with stones, such as are found on a river bank, 
Also, the French grave is in this sense the same word as gréve, 
and the much too well-known La Gréve in Paris corresponds 
closely in signification with the Strand in London. Graves, as 
a name for wine, is best employed in the plural, although it is 
constantly used in the x ther 2 and in the singular only. For 
instance, Littré himself gives, “ Grave—a white wine from the en- 
virons of Grave in the Bordeaux country.” Now, not alone the 
best but the vast majority of graves are red wines, and there is 
no such place as Grave in the Bordeaux country. A clear case 
of the “ pure ignorance, madam, pure ignorance,” of another great 
lexicographer. 

The Graves district is a strip of about eight miles wide, running 
along the Garonne from Bruges, a vill four miles below 
Bordeaux, to Podensac, twenty miles above it. The vineyards are 
classified, according to quality, into graves and petites graves. 
These wines keep a long while, and rival those of Médoc. They 
cannot be said to be rougher, but their flavours are several shades 
louder, more pronounced, than those of the milder, more velvety 
Médoe wines, * bap, Powe: more tonic also, containing a larger 
pro rtion of iron, ese red graves are found mentioned as far 

as 1415,the year of Agincourt, when the mayor and town 
clerk of Bordeaux, setting out as a deputation to obtain from 
Henry V. a confirmation of the privileges of the city, took with 
them, to grease the wheels, a great quantity of vin de graves. In 
1555 and 1556 the Corporation of the town sent forty tuns of it to 
the French Court, as presents for the Cardinal of Lorraine, the 
Connétable de Montmorency, and the Marshal de Saint-André. 

At the head ofall these wines comes the famous first grand cri 
of the historical Chateau Haut-Brion, about a mile from Bordeaux, 
which generally commands about the same prices as Lafite, Latour, 
and Margaux. The Haut-Brion estate runs into the three communes 
af Pessac, Talence, and Mérignac, and consists of about 400 acres, 
of which the magnificent vineyards cover one-third. It has been 
in the Ségur family, and in 1801 belonged to the Talleyrand- 
Périgords, Upon the appearance, thirty years ago, of the vine- 
disease called oidium, its late proprietor, M. Larrieu, whose heirs 
now hold it, began gradually replanting the whole. All the vines 
are trained on wirework, and the annual yield is about 10,000 

lions. Locke made an excursion to this vineyard from Bordeaux 
in 1677, and reported that the wine, which cost 60 crowns the 
tun some years before, had then risen to 105, “ thanks to the 
wealthy Englishmen who gave orders to procure it at any price.” 
There can be little doubt that this is the wine which a report on 
the commerce of Bordeaux, dated 1730, calls Pontac, for it was 
there classed with “ Lafitte” and “Chateau de Margo.” Haut- 
Brion is the only wine that has held this place. The identity of 
the two wines can nearly be proved from Evelyn’s Diary, where 
he wrote, on 13 July, 1683 :— 

I had this day a long conversation with M. Pontac, the son of the famous 
and wise president of Bordeaux. ‘This gentleman was proprietor of the 
exceilent vineyard of Pontac and Haut-Brion, whence come the best of our 
Bordeaux wines. 
The wine, it may be concluded from this, was then known rather 
by the name of the owners than by that of the vineyard itself. 
Evelyn elsewhere notes, “ Dined with Pontac as usual.” Pontac 
was then a notable in London, and Dryden, Swift, and 
Defoe frequented his house. Swift, who dined with him seventeen 
wee after Evelyn, told Stella that this wine then cost 7s. a 

ttle, and exclaimed against the price, as well he might, for the 
first grand cras then sold at Bordeaux for about 12s, the dozen in 
the wood, and the penal Customs-duty under the Methuen Treaty 
of 1703 was only Ios, more, Swift's own price for wine may. 
be gathered from a letter of his to Gay in 1732. “My one 
hundred pound,” he wrote, “ will buy me six hogsheads of wine, 
which will support me a .” That was in Dublin, and meant 
about 15s. a dozen. But Pontac or Haut-Brion can be traced back 
another century, to 1546, when two merchants of Lynn paid 
Guillaume Doulx—“ Sweet William ”— and merchant of 
Bordeaux, for him and Counsellor de Pontac, for 60 tuns of wine ; 
and in 1584 Jean de Pontac, counsellor, notary, and secretary to 
the King, sold 150 tuns to a merchant of London. The Pontac 
family still owns several other properties in the countryside, 
notably the Sauternes vineyard of Chiteau Vigneau; and not far 
from Haut-Brion, at Villenave d'Ornon, are still found the minor 
vineyards of Pontac-Monplaisir and Clos-Pontac. 

Near the chiteau are two other well-known cris, La Mission 
Haut-Brion and Verthamon Haut-Brion. The first of these is 
believed to have been planted by a religious congregation ; its 
extent of 37 acres has not varied for the last century, and its 5,000 
— of wine have long been admired by Americans, from New 

ork to New Orleans. It commands the price of 28s. a dozen, new 
and on the spot in a good year, It was sold by M. Chiapalla last 
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year tothe company which works the Bouillons Duval of Paris for 
250,000 francs, or 2707, an acre. Next in order of merit comes 
Chateau Pape Clément, planted in 1300 by Bertrand de Goth, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, who became Pope, as Clement V., five years 
after a this good work. He willed the vineyard to the 
Archbishops his successors, but the Revolution changed all that. 
Its present proprietor makes some 12,000 gallons of a wine which 
is peculiarly rich in iron, and fetches about the same price as that 
of La Mission. Other well-known wines, lying side by side with 
these, are: Cazalet and Bellegrave, which are worth about 16s. 
the dozen.. All these are in the commune of Pessac. There 
is another wine which is classed with them—Smith Haut- 
Lafite at Martillac, which gives the large yield of 30,000 gallons 
first-class and 10,000 second-class wine, selling at 12s. the dozen 
in a good year. Among the wines of Mérignac is the Cri de 
Luchey, which has a very ancient reputation, and was Napoleon I.’s 
ordinary drink. The second cri of the commune is Chiteau de 
Bourran, which belonged in the seventeenth century to the 

isean monks, who built the cellars and the immense cut- 
stone vat and press which are among the curiosities of the 
Bordeaux country. The wine here ranks with the fifth eris of 
Médoc. In 1655 a sale is found recorded at Bordeaux of 33 tons 
of Mérignac at 32 crowns the ton, whereas other Bordeaux wines 
were then sold at 12 crowns, The best wines of the commune 
now sell for from four to ten shillings the dozen, 

Among the white graves may be mentioned Chateau Carbon- 
nieux and Haut-Brion Larrivet, near Léognan, In the same 
commune lay the celebrated vineyard of Haut-Bailly, whose 
legendary fame lasted from the Crusades to the Revolution, when 
it was broken up. The white wines of Martillac were formerly 
very important, but the foreign demand for them having fallen 
off, the greater portion of the white grapes have been replaced by 
red, and the same transformation has taken place pated 
White graves is still, however, produced in considerable quantities 
round La Bréde, St.-Selve, St.-Morillon, Podensac, Oérons, 
Landirats, Pujols, and Langon. In fact, according as one draws 
away south from Bordeaux towards the Sauternes district, the 
white graves gradually increase in quantity and price until at 
length their importance exceeds that of the red. Among these 
7 may be mentioned the Chiteau de la Bréde, belonging 
to m Charles de Montesquieu, which now furnishes some 
2,000 gallons of red and 8,000 of white graves, These are the 
vineyards of which the author of the Esprit des Lois, a practical 
farmer and a keen man of business, wrote to the Abbé de Guasco 
in 1742:—. 

I fear much that if the war [of the Austrian Succession] continues, I 
shall be forced to go and plant cabbages at La Bréde. Our Guienne trade 
will soon be in extremity. Our wines lie on our hands, and you know that 
they form all our wealth. 


Ten years later he writes again :— 


T have received from England the reply about the wine which you got 
me to send to Lord Elibank ; it has been found extremely good. I am 
asked for fifteen tuns more, which will enable me to finish my summer- 
house. The success my book has had in that country contributes, it 
appears, to the success of my wine. 


There is a trade tradition at Bordeaux that the wines of La 
Bréde were then admitted duty free into England, as being of 
Montesquieu's cri—a very unlikely story. Another curious piece 
- of economical history can be illustrated from this same property. 
In uence of a similar depression in trade to that which 
Montesquieu records in 1742, the wiseacre French Ministers of 1725 
had forbidden any further planting of vines, and there was talk 
even of uprooting a third of the vineyards. In 1726 Montesquieu 
bought thirty “journaux” of waste land for 60 livres—the 
journal is a day’s ploughing for a pair of oxen—and in the fol- 
wing spring he petitioned for leave to plant vines, representing 
that the decree forbidding so to do was contrary to the interests 
of the province and of the kingdom. He was snubbed for his 
pains, the local Intendant writing to the Controller-General :— 


Comme le sieur de Montesquieu a beaucoup d’esprit, il ne s*embarrasse 
pas de traiter des paradoxes, et il se flatte qu’a la faveur de quelques 
pe ae aac il lui sera facile de procurer les choses les plus absurdes ; 

so forth. 


The Podensac wines are remarkable for their rich straw colour 
and a certain sweetness, The white graves of Cérons have the 
best name of all the wines of this district, and are classified into 
sixteen cris, bourgeois and artisans, headed by Calvimont and 
Lépiné, with about as many more second cris. The wines of 
Pujols fetch even a higher price than those of Cérons, and the 
best of them resemble the fine wines of Barsac. The first-hand 
prices of all these white graves increase as they get southwards, 
and at the same time they become stronger, sweeter, and more 
like liqueur wines, The prices may be put at from half-a-crown 
to eight, nine, and ten shillings a dozen; but these higher prices 
are obtained only at Cérons, Pujols, and Langon, which last brings 
us, as we continue to ascend the Garonne, to the conventional 
limit of the graves, and the beginning of the Sauternes district. 

The. famous Sauternes country lies to the south of the Ciron, a 
small affluent of the Garonne, and consists of those portions of the 
communes of Sauternes—from which it takes its name—Bommeg, 
Haut-Barsac, Haut-Preignac, and Fargues, where white wi 


are made. <A considerable quantity of ordinary red wine is also | 


produced in the low grounds. The contour of this favoured nook 


gives a succession of small hills and narrow valleys with stream- 


‘Jets. As the inevitable local poct observes, with his usual nobility 


of style :— 
. voyageur en passant se prosterne, 
Car ces cbteanx sont ceux de Bomine et de Sauterne, 

This particular jongleur perhaps never heard of the brother-bard 
who found, at times, that kings are not more imperative than 
rhymes, but he points that axiom of his mystery by clipping for 
his own purposes the names of the two communes he has to 
mention, The soil is clayey and calcarevuus, or clayey with gravel, 
and of a yellowish colour. A process of continual selection has 
ended in confining the cultivation almost exclusively to two 
grapes—the sémillon (little seedling), a round golden grape with 
red stalk and delicate flavour, and the sauvignon, an oblong, 
amber fruit which gives a perfumed, heady wine. During the 
last thirty years a great change has come over the making of 
Sauternes. Formerly the market was contented with fineness and 
bouquet, and then the grapes were gathered, as elsewhere, all 
together when general ripeness was declared. But of late 
years tastes have changed, and greater softness, sweetness, and 
cloyingness have become indispensable. These qualities ate now 
obtained by letting the ripe grapes grill quietly and dry in the 
late autumn sun. They are then gathered, not in bunches, but 
with extreme care, grape by grape, according as they become fit, 
the vines being thus repicked several times before the vintage is 
completed. The result is that the old yield is reduced by a third— 
sometimes by one-half—und the prices are in consequence con- 
siderably raised. ‘The same wine, too, varies much with itself 
from year to year, and names are often no guide, the brokers going 
each year solely by their tasting powers. 

The celebrated Chateau Yquem here leads the way, distancing 
all competitors, for it is the only first grand cra. The Chiteau 
belonged formerly to the house of Sauvage d’Yquem, who trans- 
mitted it by marriage in 1785 to the Lur-Saluces, in whose family 
it still remains, the present owners being the heirs of the Marquis 
who died in 1867. They also hold two other important vineyards 
—Chiteau Filhot (16,000 gallons) at Sauternes, and Chateau 
Coutet (8,000 gallons) at Barsac. Two hundred and twent 
acres produce at Chiiteau Yquem 12,000 dozen of a wine whic 
the eccentric local poet calls “ extravagance du parfait.” Indeed, 
there is no wine which seems so rapidly to send a Frenchman off 
his head as this. Another enthusiast, in a dry commercial book 
too, says, “It isnot wine; it is a limpid fluid of a straw-yellow, in 
which the rays of the sun seem to be imprisoned.” It sells in 
first-rate years for 240/. the tun of 200 gallons, or 48s, the dozen— 
that is to say, new, in the wood, and at the Chiteau. When a 
few years old, it is worth two-thirds as much again; and in 1859 
a tun of Chateau Yquem (1847) was bought by the Grand Duke 
Constantine at Bordeaux for 800/., or 8/. a dozen. The celebrity 
of this fine liqueur wine is not of old date, being due entirely to 
the Lur-Saluces family. The women who gather the grapes one 
by one, sit on little stools, and snip them off with a pair of scissors. 
In one of the cellars thirteen great vats, holding 24,000 gallons 
each, receive, like the great tun of Heidelberg,.the remnants of 
the wines of great years. 

The antiquaries maintain that this fine old Chateau is the cradle 
of the family of which Montaigne was the most celebrated member, 
and that the Sauvages were mere newcomers. Montaigne, how- 
ever, said nothing of this himself, In his essay De la gloire he 
wrote—Les miens se sont aultrefois surnommez Eyquem, surnom 
qui touche encores une maison cogneue en Angleterre. The 
“aultrefois” here is puzzling, unless he only means that he 
himself had dropped the surname, for his grandfather Grimond 
Eyquem, seigneur de Montaigne, is mentioned as a merchant and 
burgess of Bordeaux in documents of 1511, and his father, who, 
as well as Montaigne himself, had been Mayor of Bordeaux, is 
mentioned in 1539 as Pierre Eyquem, Ecuyer, Seigneur de 
Montaigne. 

Following Chateau Yquem, though at a respectful distance, 
come some nine first cris and eleven second wines, all of them, of 
course, “chiteaux.” The first cris command 32. to 200l. the 
tun, according to the year, and the second about three-fourths of 
those prices roughly. The best known name of the first cris is, 
perhaps, La Tour Blanche, so called from the single white tower 
remaining of its old castle, where the Johannisberg or Metternich 
grape is grown. Peyraguey, or Péraguey, belonged to President 

ichard before the Revolution, and was then sold, and named by 
its new proprietor Pichard-Lafaurie. The wine of Suduiraut also 
enjoys an old reputation, Chiteau Vigneau (10,000 gallons) at 
Bommes, with its fine modern country-house, belongs to M. 
Gabriel de Pontac, and Chateau Guiraud, while the fantastic 
finance of Mirés lasted, was in the hands of one of his Hebrew 
“ followers”—to speak the dialect of Capel, Court—M. Félix 
Solar. When the collapse came M. Solar disappeared, and some 
boulevardier or other lent him in his solitude and exile the fol- 
lowing very blunt-pointed joke :— 

Donec eris Felix, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, Solar eris. 


A REVENANT. 


HE singular fate which has befallen Sir William Harcourt 
since his memorable defeat at the-hands of Mr. Hall and’the 
almost more memorable speeial providence which provided another 
seat for him has nowhere been regretted more legitimately, more 
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consistently, and more deeply than here. “Was a Harcourt such 
a Harcourt?” the neophyte in politics may ask when he hears of 
the late Home Secretary as having been in former times a mighty 
man of words and wit; and it can only be answered, with regret- 
ful candour, that he was. But the fatal day at Oxford five years 
ago put an end to all that. The victory—the somewhat Pyrrhic 
victory, as it turned out—of Mr. Hall somehow or other quenched 
nine — out of ten of Sir William Harcourt’s brightness. After 
y—when, as an unpublished bard has said, referring to the 

mysterious Societies in which Oxford rejoices and which are sup- 
posed to rule its municipal politics, 

Bleeding and blue the Druid fell, 

The Ancient Briton heard his knell, 

___ And seemed his fate to know ; 

While, turning a reproachful eye 

To where he saw his H-re--rt fly, 

Composed him decently to die, 

The Aged Buftalo— 


after that fatal day, we say, a kind of paralysis fell on Sir William, 
whether as a result of avulsion from the native soil of the 
Harcourts we know not. But it has been hinted, and probably 
with some truth, that the very peculiar, not to say preter- 
natural, character of the circumstances which placed the defeated 
warrior at Derby had almost as much to do with the change that 
came over him as the more commonplace circumstances that dis- 
placed him at Oxford. It must have been a little confusing to one 
who had never been consciously on the side of the angels to find 
the angels interesting themselves in his fate so kindly; and Sir 
William, who, when reborn into Parliament, might have been 
called with great accuracy, in the language of religious circles, a 
“child of prayer,” cannot but have felt that it was expedient to 
keep the door of his lips. Certainly he kept it. Neither in nor 
‘out of Parliament during the five years of Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
happy reign does any utterance of Sir William’s survive in the 
most tenacious memory, unless it be that singular announcement 
im the matter of an unpaid bill about the under-housemaid and 
the second footman, on which the scholiast of Ravenna has anno- 
tated that it was probably meant for a joke, while he of Venice 
opines that it was a legitimate exposition of the state and circum- 
stances surrounding even a junior branch of the house of 
Harcourt. That the sculptor or painter of the future should be 
able to find no worthy subject to represent Sir William Harcourt’s 
career during five whole years (indeed, nearly six), and should be 
driven simply to represent him at full length, with an unpaid bill 
in his hand, supported on either side by a second footman and an 
under-housemaid, is grievous. 

The approach of a general election, and the fact of speaking a 
long way from Derby (for that God-granted constituency always 
seems to weigh ‘on its member's spirits), probably determined Sir 
William Harcourt to make a great effort on Monday at Blandford. 
It was perhaps malicious—perhaps only dunderheaded—of Lord 
Wolverton to pride himself on the meeting being held “ without 
clowns ”— able personages much more amusing than most 
members of Lord Wolverton’s party, who are, it is understood, 
‘to be supplied at the rival Tory meeting to-day. The Blandford 
assembly Aad a clown who was once of the most distinguished, 
and who seemed determined to try once more the arts of former 
and happier days. And, indeed, Sir William provided some very 
fair clowning for local boards, and seems to have given ev 
‘satisfaction. “ Laughter” begins at the third sentence, and hol 
both her sides all along the columns of the speech. Now men 
have of late been too apt not to laugh at Sir William Harcourt, 
and the difference must have been very encouraging. It is 
true that when the cause of the laughter is examined it becomes 
# little incomprehensible ; but that is sometimes the case with 
the utterances of the actual Pierrot. He said “ roundabouts,” 
and the men of Dorset laughed—as the sneering critic may 

it, with a laugh probably expressing in many cases the 
chuckle of satisfaction with which the laughers anticipated riding 
the said roundabouts at Sherborne in a few days. He said that 
“the Liberals Tuins to and the audience 
hed again, perhaps forgetting that if the Liberals have nothing 
the thay fine ruin of majority fresh in 
every one’s memory, and some pretty things in the Egyptian style. 
Then Sir William Harcourt obtained laughter by saying that he 
had met two Dorsetshire men, Lord Wolverton and Lord Alington, 
on the top of that celebrated Swiss mountain the Righi, and 
“ two men who looked more like fish out of water on the top of a 
mountain he never met.” This has to us the attraction (which 
is always great) of the incomprehensible. pin should Lord 
Wolverton, or Lord Alington, or anybody else, look like a fish out 
of water on the > Aad the Righi? Onthe top of the Matterhorn 
or even the top of Mont Blanc, nous ne disons pas; but why should 
anybody look more like a fish out of water on the top of the Righi 
than anywhere else where there are hotels and railway-stations 
close by? Can it be that Sir William Harcourt trusted that the 
Liberalism of Dorsetshire would be somewhat hazy about the Righi, 


and imagine its summit attainable only by ropes, ice-axes, devoted 


guides, and fearful bodily exertion ? 

‘We Can 8a same of the 5; » or the passage o t speech, 
which no given rise to it, MSir William Harcourt, it seems, 
looked down from the height on the smiling Swiss villages (by the 
way, this will be a better subject for the sculptor than the group 
above suggested), and thought of the difference of the view from a 
Mill in the Highlands of Scotland. The force of which argument 


will be at once evident. From the celebrated Swiss mountain 
age villages; from the unnamed Highland do. none; there- 
‘ore, things wrong in England, But suppose Sir William went to 
some other celebrated Swiss mountain (there are plenty), from 
which he could see no populous villages at all, and then went to 
some Scotch or English hill (there are amy surrounded 
with cultivation and habitation, would not that prove that every- 
thing is wrong in Switzerland? For a lawyer and a politician, 
and a writer and speaker of a good many _— practice, Sir 
William’s logic seems to be a little shaky. it be, it is in all 
the better keeping with Sir William’s history, which, considering 
the associations of the word “ Historicus,” is rather sad. Sir William 
Harcourt holds up with horror affected or real the fact that for fifty 
years the House of Commons has been generally Liberal,and the House 
of Lords always Conservative. He did not tell his Dorsetshire 
hearers that in the days when the House of Commons was gener- 
ally Tory the House of Lords used to be decidedly Whig. And 
he did not, as he surely might have done, observe that if a Second 
Chamber has not a tendency thus to counteract the dominant 
tendency, whatever it is, of the First, it is simply of no use at all. 
Now something of this kind might have been expected from a 
lawyer, a constitutional lawyer, a politically experienced constitu- 
tional lawyer, such as Mr. Gladstone’s late Solicitor-General and 
Home Secretary. But those who did not expect it, and there were 
probably some, were the more blessed. 

But the most interesting thing about our ghost is that appa- 
rently during his present reappearance as an active phantom—a 
joking, story-telling (we use story in the sense of anecdote, of 
course), mountain-climbing phantom who meets peers of the realm 
on the top of celebrated eminences, and is not so charmed by their 
society but that he can think over great political problems in the 
savage solitudes of the Righi—he will be a Chamberlainite ghost. 
Sir William Harcourt has no doubt, as man and ghost, played 
many 4 sang There was a time when he was almost persuaded to 
bea Tory. There was a time when it seemed to men (they oo it 
some more reverently and some more irreverently) asif Sir jam 
Harcourt had attached himself indissolubly to Lord Hartington, 
and the two were going to bear the banner of Old Whiggery 
triumphantly over the pashed corpses of Tories and Radicals alike. 
These days are . There is a new sun in the political East, 
and Sir William is a faithful worshipper. “ My friend, Mr. Jesse 
Collings” (Lord! Lord! what an odd thing friendship is !)— My 
poor friend, Mr. Jesse Collings” (we rather doubt Mr. Collings 

uite relishing that “ poor”), comes in for a graceful 1. But 
Mr. Chamberlain has no such familiar mention as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s humble henchman. “The most popular man among the 
larger portion of the people of this country.” “The more Tories 
abuse him the stronger he grows, and the more enthusiasm 
inspires.” This is high compliment indeed from one whom certain 
idle folk looked on not so long ago (it is at least a comfort to 
have told them what idle folk they were) as a bulwark against 
Chamberlainism. And the terms of it are very interesting when 
examined. It will be observed that Sir William Harcourt does 
not say one word about the grave charges which have been 
brought, and substantiated, against his late colleague, in what 
he is pleased to term the “abuse” of that colleague. Mr. 
Chamberlain is “strong,” he is “popular,” he is enthusiastically 
admired, That is enough for the descendants of the Harcourts 
and the Vernons. “Shout with the larger portion of the people 
of this country,” “shout with the strongest.” This is the naif 
and full confession of political faith with which Sir William 
Harcourt, long silent or heard only in the faintest twitterings 
about second housemaids, revisits in complete costume of clo 
doubled with that of historical arguer, the glimpses of the politi 
moon. 

The conduct is not that of a heroic ghost; is it even that of a 
wise one? We rather doubt it. It was not by professing, 
whether it was or not by feeling, an admiration for the stro 


and the most popular persons and parties, that Sir William’s 


present idol, Mr. Chamberlain, attained his present position, and 
even Mr. Gladstone, steadily as he has practised it, has never 
ae pe the cult of the winning side quite so nakedly. Mr. 
israeli, who Sir William Harcourt would have been if he could, 
and whom, as he could not, he is fond of reviling, did not win 
tness that way. Can it be that Sir William Harcourt has at 
ast given up for good the hope of being a great man, and is onl. 
determined to be a firm adherent to some great man’s coat-tails 
Has he come back to earth from his uncomfortable middle state 
only with this intent? Ifso, “ Alas! poor ghost!” 


AMERICAN DUCK-SHOOTING. 


whether an American is a true sportsman, 
ask him if he is fond of duck-shooting. If he does not say 
that it is the finest sport that can be had with the gun, set him 
down at once as a pot-hunter, or a trifler with the sacred art of 
shooting. No man who goes into the arena of sport with a whole 
heart is fully satisfied with anything short of good wild-fowl- 
shooting, e = discomforts that he must endure are 
che deligne snow, all are dis- 

if he may on ve the delight of stoppi his own 
or the still swifter black duck. But it is needless to laud the 
pleasure of wild-fowl-shooting to Englishmen with the memory of 
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Colonel Hawker's exploits fresh in their minds. The people of 
the United Kingdom are more enthusiastic duck-shooters than 
those of the United States, though the fondness of the latter for 
the glorious sport is increasing every day. 

The Mecca of the American duck-shooter is Chesapeake Bay. 
There is no other place in North America where the sport can be 
enjoyed to such advantage as there. Every kind of wild-fowl 
frequents those waters, and in numbers beyond computation, and 
almost beyond belief. Early in October the grand army of ducks 
begins to muster on the bosom of this bay. Among the first to 
arrive is the Anas albeolus, or butter-ball, a fat little fellow, 
whose dark, bushy head and black back, contrasting with his 
snowy breast and neck, make him look like a gentleman in evening 
dress. Almost at the same time come the Anas boschas, or 
mallard, and the Anas glacialis, south-southerly or long-tailed duck, 
and some minor varieties. The season advances, and the cold 
north wind begins to swirl the foam across the waters of the bay. 
Then come down from their summer resorts the vivacious little 
Anas mavilla, or blue-bill, and the keen-eyed Anas americana, 
American widgeon or bald-head, the latter closely resembling in 
api and habits the English widgeon. Next come the Anas 
ferina, or red-head, a bird much admired by epicures, the cautious 
Anas canadensis, or Canada goose—a noble bird—the beautiful 
Cygnus americanus, or American swan, and, finally, to crown the 
glories of the season, the far-famed Anas valisneria, or canvas- 
back. It is in Chesapeake Bay, and there only, that this duck— 
and others too—can be shot in his best condition. Shot in any 
other part of the country this bird lacks the delicious flavour 
which he acquires at his favourite feeding grounds and which 
amakes him the joy of the gourmet. The secret of this excellence 
is the fact that in the waters of Chesapeake Bay he finds in abun- 
Aance valisneria, or wild celery. Upon the roots of this tender 
and nutritious plant he feeds and grows fat and juicy. The 
arrival of this duck is the signal for activity on the shores of the 
bay. “Now it is,” to quote an enthusiastic American writer, 
“that the ordinary quiet employments of the residents of these 
regions teeming with abundance are abandoned for the more 
exciting and lucrative occupation of duck-shooting. Every old 
musket and rusty fowling-piece is brought into requisition. All is 
-bustle and confusion among the duckers; and now it is that the 
eagatet water-dog, which has wandered idly about, uncared for 
and unfed, for the past nine months, is called familiarly, and even 
kindly, to the heels of his selfish master. The bay shore for miles 
-and miles, long before the dawn of day, is alive with shooters ; and 
every point is occupied with eager marksmen who stand prepared 
with murderous weapons to give a passing volley to every canvas- 
back that heedlessly ventures within range. The previously quiet 
‘and peaceful shores of the bay now resound with. the deafening 
volleys of the toling parties concealed behind the various blinds 
erected along the banks, while the guns from the boats and masked 
batteries send booming over the placid waters their echoing notes 
of death and destruction.” 

The canvas-back duck is the king of wild-fowl. It is conceded 

sportsmen in all parts of the world that no other bird equals 
is one in richness and delicacy. It is found only in America, 
The only fowl found in other of the world that bears any 
notable resemblance to it is the English pochard; but this bird is 
smaller, weighs one-third less, and is not so well flavoured. 
American waters are frequented by a bird called the red-headed 
duck, which looks much like the canvas-back, and is not far inferior 
in flavour, Red-headed ducks are frequently sold in the American 
amarkets as canvas-backs, only ts being able to distinguish the 
difference. It is hardly within the vince of’ an article of this 
nature to give the natural history of the canvas-back. So far as 
the period of incubation is concerned little or nothing is known. 
They bring forth their young mostly in the far-off regions of the 
North, though Audubon found that they bred in considerable 
numbers on the Bear River in Upper California, and on some of 
the Rocky Mountain streams. Canvas-backs appear in the United 
States in October, and the great majority of them make their way 
directly to the waters of Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, the 
North- Gunpowder, Bush, Susquehanna, Potomac, Elk, and 
tell English that ducks and 
tis not to ishmen that ducks are 
difficult to American sportsmen have of 
ing the birds, but of ali none is more effective than the use of 
the sink or sneak-box. This is simply a floating battery, so 
das to be nearly submerged. In its centre is an oblong 
box, a little over six feet long, two feet wide, and something over 
a foot deep. Around the top of this box runs a rim of sheet lead, 
to prevent the water from washing in, About two feet outside of 
this rim, at the weather end of the contrivance, is another rim, 
semicircular in shape, affording further pene. The whole 
thing is kept afloat by a platform, twelve feet long and seven feet 
wide, in the centre of which is the box. Around the outside of 
this platform runs a wooden frame, nearly three feet wide, covered 
with canvas, providing additional buoyancy. This boat is towed 
out to the feeding grounds, and there anchored. It is surrounded 
by a hundred or more decoys,a number of them being situated 
on the deck of the sneak-box. The shooter and his accoutrements, 
lying in the bottom of the box, are hidden from sight, for the 
only things visible above the surface of the water are the two rims 
of lead and the decoys. Whena flock of ducks whirls down to 
join the false birds which appear to be resting so serenely on the 
tle ripples, the shooter, waiting till pa are just about to settle 
the waler, rises to aitting posture, bowls over as many as 


he can with both barrels. It is necessary, of course, for a 
sportsman who adopts this method of shooting to have an 
assistant not far away in a sail-boat to bear down on him once in 
a while to pick up the dead birds and render assistance in case of 
any difficulty. Inexperienced duck-shooters are always nervous 
about entering a sneak-box; but their buoyancy has been well 
roved, and a trustworthy writer states that he saw one tested 
y filling it with water and loading it with two hundred and fift 
unds of iron and two men. ‘Thus weighted, it refused to sink 
ow the surface of the water. 

Sneak-box-shooting is recommended to those sportsmen who 
regard a large bag as the only pleasure to be got out of shooting. 
The most exciting and most sportsmanlike manner of killing ducks 
on the Chesapeake is known as point-shooting. The sportsman 
erects a “ blind” of marsh grass, tree branches, and leaves, behind 
which he can conceal himself from the view of passing birds. 
His decoys are anchored off the point directly in front of this 
“blind.” The ducks as they flit up and down the bay see the 
pee + and imagine that they are enjoying a hearty meal. The 
real birds sheer in towards the shore, and are about to settle down 
among the wooden images when the shooters, who have been 
warily watching their approaching victims through the interstices 
in the “blind,” arise and fire into the astonished flock. Point- 
shooting cannot be turned to advantage when the weather is very 
calm, because the decoys when not bobbing up and down upon 
the ripples lose their life-like appearance. One ingenious shooter, 
however, hit upon a plan which was very effective. He put 
strings around the necks of a number of his decoys and ran 
them through iron rings fastened to the tops of small stakes, 
which were driven into the bottom just below the surface of the 
water. When a flock of ducks was approaching, this clever 
shooter would pull the strings and thus make his decoys dance 
about in a realistic manner which thoroughly deceived the simple- 
minded birds. There are many points and bars which run well 
out into the waters of the bay,and over which the ducks, in going 
from one feeding ground to another, are constantly passing. 
When the weather is not too cold and the wind is blowing in the 
proper direction, taking the birds toward the point and not away 
irom it, shooters may station themselves in an advantageous — 
tion and, without decoys, knock over the passing birds. This 
kind of sport requires special practice, for the shooting is all per- 
pendicular and is extremely difficult. It is unquestionably the 
most weeny mye 28 of shooting, for there is no prettier sight to 
@ sportsman the fall of a bird struck at an altitude of forty 
or fifty yards. The best places on the shores of Ohesapeake Bay 
for this sort of shooting are Havre de Grice, the 8 tia 
Narrows, Carroll’s Island, Maxwell's Point, Robbins’s, Rickett’s, 
and Bengre’s Points, Taylor's Island, Abbey Island, Legoe’s 
Point, and Marshy Point. Carroll’s Island is a favourite resort, 
and around all the places named, not only ducks, but geese and 
swans, may be shot. 

One of the most peculiar methods of duck-shooting employed by 
Chesapeake Bay gunners is known as toling. In this method a 
common dog is used with great effect. The shooters ensconce 
themselves behind a “ blind,” leaving the dog outside on the beach. 
The ducks are seen feeding on the shallows a few hundred: yards 
from the shore, The problem is how to get them within gunshot. 
The dog is therefore put in motion. Sticks are thrown down on 
the beach, first in one place and then in another. The dog runs 
up and down in pursuit of the sticks. The ducks watch him fora 
few moments in stupid surprise. Then their curiosity is aroused, 
and they begin to swim slowly toward the shore to see what is 
the matter with the animal. The dog, if he is well instructed, 
pays no attention to the ducks, but keeps on pursuing sticks for 
which he has no particular fondness no need, Presently the 
ducks arrive within gunshot, and then the shooters arise and send 
forth their m of destruction, The dog now drops the sticks 
and rushes into the water to pick up the dead birds. There is a 
breed of dog known as the Chesapeake Bay dog, born on purpose 
for this business, and he seems to be just as fond of it as the 
sportsmen, This method of decoying ducks is in use on some of 

e decoy-ponds in this country. It is stated that it was accident~ 
ally discovered in America by a shooter who saw a flock of canvas- 
backs swim shoreward to watch a young fox that was gambolling 
on the beach. 

There are other methods of shooting ducks on the Chesapeake, 
and many of them, made use of by the market shooters, are both 
unsportsmanlike and inhuman. The worst form is sailing upon 
flocks of ducks in a sail-boat armed with a small howitzer, which 
not only kills a large number, but maims and wounds others to 
which the shooters do not pay any further attention, permitting 
them to linger in their agony till death puts an end to their 
sufferings. For the credit of American sportsmen it should be 
noted that the gentlemen who own property on the Chesapeake 
and the shooting clubs that lease grounds there have been earnest 
in their endeavours to put an end to all such practices, and some 
of the worst forms of slaughter among the ducks have been pro- 
hibited by law. 


WYMONDHAM. 


pas two towers of Wymondham Church, from one of which 
William Kett was hanged in November 1549, are pretty sure 
to catch the eye of the traveller by railway as he begins to grow 
impatient for Norwich. If he cares to see a quaint little town, quite 
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destroyed as a market through the nearness of the East Anglian 
capital, but keeping up its old fame for turnery by a flourishing 
_ brush factory, and working the few hand-looms which remain out 
of the six hundred that were going fifty years ago, he will stop be- 
_ tween two trains and will keep his eyes open on his way to its chief 
attraction, the church. Close ot market-cross (repaired, and 
turned into a reading-room), in Bridle Street, are some good tim- 
bered house-fronts, one with the inscription “ Nec mibi glis servus 
nec hospes hirudo.” Lower down is the “ Green Dragon,” worth 
looking at inside as well as out; and the chapel of Thomas & 
Becket, modernized (after the fashion of Norwich) into a little St. 
Andrew’s Hall; and just below is what remains of the Priory 
Church. This, like Dereham, is not a typical Norfolkchurch. Of 
that class there is a grand specimen, five short miles off, at 
Hingham, well worth a visit from him who is not ina hurry. Its 
open Perpendicular roof is far finer than that of Swaffham, which 
is saying a good deal ; and it has an adventitious glory in the east 
indow, the fine old Flemish glass of which, put in by a Lord 
Wodehouse in 1813, shows what these big windows must have 
been like, and accounts for their having so generally replaced the 
narrower lights of earlier styles. Hingham, too, has been lovingly 
cleansed of gallery and high pews. ‘The altar frontal is a mar- 
vellous bit of embroidery; the mosaic flooring inside the rails 
would have horrified Rector Peck. This worthy, early in 
James I.’s reign, “being of a violent schismatic spirit,” pulled 
down the rails, levelled the altar, and sunk the whole chancel a 
foot below the nave. Prosecuted by Bishop Wren, he fled to 


New England, taking with him several of his parishioners, who | 
' name has several variants; the form Kett is found on gravestones 


founded another Hingham, ambiguam tellure novd, where their 
descendants still survive. Peck preferred civilization and a 
fat Norfolk living; and, as soon as he heard the rule of the 
saints was begun, he left his flock in the wilderness, and came 
back, enjoying his benefice till his death in 1656. Outside, too, 
at Hingham, decency and order are as conspicuous as with- 
in; and one wonders at the now needless churchyard notice 
that “the practices of drying linen, children playing, keep- 
ing fowls and dogs will not be allowed,” as at a record o 
bygone barbarism. But Wymondham is still in the Egypt of 
big pews and organ lofts, it has rid itself of its three-decker 
(the thing is to be seen in an old chapel where the Archdeacon’s 
court was held), but the cross between a tribune and a prisoner's 
dock which now serves for reading-desk is not much better. The 
chancel was pulled down in 1540, by Serjeant Flowerdew, of 
Hethersett, much to the disgust of the townspeople who had paid 
for all the lead and the bells, weight by weight. He also dis- 
mantled the abbey vestry and the south aisle, which, though 
afterwards rebuilt by the parishioners, is wofully inferior to, and 
forty feet shorter than, the beautiful north aisle. Flowerdew 
doubtless thought that, having purchased the abbey buildings, he 
was entitled to that part of the church which exclusively belonged 
tothe monks. For here, as at Dunster and elsewhere, the church 
was divided. About 1256 the parishioners gave up their common 
right in the chancel ; early in the fifteenth century they raised sub- 
scriptions to cap the central tower with one at the west end, such 
as we see also at Ely and Wimborne, and to buy bells of their own. 
At first there was much confusion about the bell-ringing; but it 
was settled that the parish bells should be silent from six at night 
till six in the morning that the monks’ rest might not be disturbed. 
The d oe reof, with its star-bosses, big angels, and 
span of delicate open work, set up at the same time as the 
western tower, is a strange finish to the heavy Norman piers and 
triforium. The great height—65 feet, against a breadth of 57 and 
a length of 112 feet—takes off from the incongruity. The north 
aisle, on ern wide and 14 feet longer than the nave, is, with 
its beautiful open-work roof, the finest part of the church. Out- 
side, the central tower is a mere shell, displaying the lofty chancel 
arch with embattled capitals; and of the abbey little is left save 
the turf-covered foundation walls. The north clerestory windows, 
with their crocketings and finials, are of the same date as the west 
tower. Those of the south clerestory are plain to meanness; and 
on the south there is no trace of the rich parapet (like that at 
Cromer) of which portions still remain all along the north nave wall. 
The porch, with a fine parvise, reminds us of East Dereham; the 
Annunciation in the spandrels is just a little different. Inside, 
the font has, Norfolk fashion, the four beasts, but only one of the 
Sacraments, which are still so perfect at Dereham. Unhappily 
the wall-painting, described in the old books, of a boat-load of 
naked people whom devils of various kinds are tempting to leave 
the Church’s ark, has disappeared. The altar-piece, nicknamed 
‘Chubby Cherubs,” is also gone; and so are the lines to Mr. Nunn 
or None, who was in the monks’ bad books because he would not 
leave them a legacy. Camden gives the lines thus:— 
Hic situs est Nullus, ie nullo nullior iste, 
Et quia nullus erat, de Nullo nil tibi, Christe. 


_ The terra-cotta sedilia (?) south of the altar are earlier than the 
same sort of work in the Bedingfield Chapel at Oxburgh. The 
hatchments, which add to the old-world air of the church, are to 
lesser people; the Windhams, who take their name from the 
place, burying at Felbrigg. William de Wimundham (cire, 1293) 
was in the Exchequer, and was also overseer of the Devonshire 
mines. He was clever at refining, and brought down Derbyshire 
miners to help the Devon men in getting silver out of their lead. 
Flowerdew, who bonght Stanfield Hall, was succeeded there by 
Sir John Robsart, father of Amy; and-in our own day this fine 
amoated house was inhabited by Mr. Isaac Jermy, Recorder of 


Norwich, his debt to whom Rush paid by shooting him and his 
son, and wounding his son’s wife and her maid, just outside the 
hall-door. Stanfield is only one of several fine old halls in the 
neighbourhood—Kimberley among them, where the Wodehouses 
have lived since one of them, in Henry I.'s reign, married the 
heiress of the Botetourts. Wymondham itself most of its 
old houses when, in 1615, it was burnt by “Scots who “called 
themselves Egyptians,” and who promised a woman of the place, 
their confederate, “a pardon from the Pope for the said burning.” 
The priory was originally a cell of St. Albans, founded for a 
prior and twelve monks by William de Albini, pincerna regis, and 
afterwards Earl of Arundel, who had married Roger Bigod’s 
daughter. He also founded Westwade Chapel, for lepers, half a 
mile outside the town, long used as a Quakers’ meeting-house, and 
at last replaced by the quaint high-roofed brick building which now 
stands in the midst of its little graveyard. Wymondham Priory 
shook off the yoke in 1448. The then abbot of St. Albans, mis- 
liking one Stephen of London, his archdeacon, because he would 
admonish him of his evil ways, packed him off to Wymondham, 
where he so grew in favour with the townsfolk that the abbot soon 
sought to depose him. Stephen’s friends appealed to Rome; and 
Nicholas V. made Wymondham independent. Henry VIII. rr 
it tothe Earl of Surrey, of whom Flowerdew bought it; and, as 
the Kentish saw ascribes the Goodwin Sands to the building of 
Tenterden steeple, so with greater truth may it be said that the 
ulling down of Wymondham chancel and south aisle caused 
ett’s rebellion. The Wymondham men, especially a wealthy 
family of tanners called Kett, or Le Catt, or Knight (for the 


of a generation back), were desperately annoyed; they and 
Flowerdew became sworn foes; and when the enclosure troubles 
began, Flowerdew, having had some of his hedges levelled, paid the 
levellers to do the same to Robert Kett’s new enclosures near the 
Wymondham Fairstead. Kett, however, when he found what was 
to be done, pulled down his own fences, put himself at the head of 
the mob, and led them to finish their work at Flowerdew’s. Nevill 


f | De Furoribus Norfolckensium tells the story with a sae 


which partly accounts for his book having been commanded to be 
read in all grammar schools in the room of the heathen poets, 
and that “the bishops” (Nevill having been Matthew Parker's secre- 
tary) “ were to see that this was done.” Flowerdew calls Kett 
“nefarium virum, — pestem, fugitivorum ducem.” Kett, 
standing under the Hethersett oak (several Norfolk oaks are named 
after him), pledges himself to stand the people's friend, to strive 
to right all wrongs, and (as if he had had a commission from the 
King) not to shirk the “illi a Republica impositum.” Nevill’s 
stilted absurdities, flavoured with bitter hatred against the 
“ rebels,” are based on “ the Commoyson in No[rfolk} by N[icholas} 
S[otherton], (Harl. MSS, 1576, fol. 251),” who with his brother 
had been plundered by the rebels. Nevill has been translated; 
and in 1859 the Rev. F. W. Russell based on his book and on 
Sotherton a full account of Kett’s rising, in which he talks of 
Kett as “a breaker-down of feudal oppression who had the mis- 
fortune to be born before his time.” Having read Dean Stanley’s 
Part taken by Norfolk and Suffolk in the Reformation, Mr. 
Russell is much exercised in mind whether or not the rising was 
connected with religion, like that which in the same year broke 
out in Cornwall and Devon. Heylin and Lingard say “ Yes”; 
on the other hand, the Princess Mary, accused of fomenting the 
Norfolk troubles, wrote from Kenninghall that “all the rising 
about the parts where she was was touching no part of religion. 
That Kett’s Oak on Mousehold Heath, outside Norwich, was called 
the Oak of Reformation proves nothing ; but in the list of grievances. 
to be reformed there is not a word about religion, “ E ropri- 
atorie parson or vicar shall teche pore chyldren the Oathakyeme 
(and Dialogue between the Husbande and hys Wyfe, 1545) and 
the Prymer.” No parson is to take more than a tithe-commutation 
of 8d. in the noble.. All priests are to be resident. None of them 
are to purchase any iansle. Those of them who cannot 

“and sett forth the woorde of God to hys parisheners,” are to 
be put out of their benefices, and others chosen either by the 
parishioners or the patron, There is nothing like a hankering 
after the old faith in all this. Moreover, they had chosen Robert 
Watson, “a newe preacher,” to give them spiritual counsel, and 
by his advice had appointed Coniers, minister of St. Martin's, 
to be their chaplain and to read prayers morning and evening, 
And when Parker, with his brother, who was Mayor of Norwic 
in 1568, came up to the camp to offer them good advice, the 
bade him mount up into the oak, and listened to his sermon (Nevi 
gives it at awful length), till one cried: “ Quousque hune mer- 
cenarium doctorem perferemus, qui a nobilibus pretio conductus 
huc accessit, vocem adferens venalem et linguam mercede con- 
strictam?” Parker got ina terrible fright, and, slipping down, 
terrified himself still more by feeling against his feet the pikes. 
and halberts of his friends who were gathered under the tree. 
Just then Coniers started the Je Dewm in English (much as a 
shrewd exciseman once pacified a mob of Oornish miners by 
starting one of Wesley’s hymns), and while it was singing the 
future archbishop stole off, cleverly managing to save his horses, 
which Kett’s purveyors wished to feipaieil: 

Kett’s chiet difficulty must have been provisioning a multitude 
which at last is said to have numbered 20,000, He had deputies 
from twenty-two Norfolk hundreds and one in Suffolk; their 
names, with his own, are at the foot of the warrants that he 
began to issue, granting licence to bring cattle and victuals, where 
ever found, into the camp, “so that no violence or injury be done. 
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‘to any honest or poor man.” The gentry, those few who stood 
their ground, were seized as well as their provisions, and held as 
hostages. The insurgents do not appear to have put any one 
to death, despite the cries which Nevill renders by: “Suspen- 
datur, suspendatur!” when any oy unpopular gentle- 
man was brought in. Meanwhile the Norwich citizens, in 
hourly fear lest the rebels should force their way in, had sent 
the news to London, and “the King’s Grace's Harrold att 
armes named Yorke ” came and offered pardon to all who would 
leave the camp. The people, says Sotherton, “fell on theyre 
knees, giving God and the King’s Ma** thanks for his Grace's 
clemenci and pitti”; and the rising would probably have been 
at an end had not Kett, whom the herald had incautiously called 
“ Scelerum signifer,” by crying out: “ kings pardon wicked 
Tsons; we are innocent and just,” so changed the feelings of his 
followers that the herald had to go away with such few as were 
moved to act on his advice. Two days after the city was at- 
tacked, the insurgents showing such fierce courage that mere boys 
{“horrendum dictu,” says Nevill characteristically) pulled the 
arrows out of their bleeding bodies and handed them to their 
frierids to be shot off again. On the other side the cannon was 
badly served ; “ The Gonnar fearid to shote, there was soe greate 
 numbre about him”; and boys and “desperate vagabons,” 
making a rush and swimming the river, “ unrampired ” Bishop's 
Gate, swept through the streets, and carried off six pieces of 
ordnance, taking also the mayor as a hostage. Nor was the 
Marquess of Northampton, brother of Katherine Parr, whom 
the Council sent to “represse theis Rebellis,” able to do so. 
He came with only about 1,500 men, among them “ dyvers 
Italians,” one of whom, taken in a skirmish, was stripped of 
his costly armour and hanged. Northampton’s troops, fearfully 
outnumbered, were also disheartened by the loss of Lord Sheflield 
of Butterwike. After losing about a hundred men in street 
fighting they dispersed, “escaping by bywaies and hiding them- 
ves all night in caves, groves, and woods.” No wonder 
Sir John Cheeke contrasts the desperate way in which Exeter 
held out with the more than half-heartedness of the Norwich 
citizens. King Edward in his journal is not a whit too severe 
when he accuses them of being “confederat with the rebellis.” 
Yarmouth acted very differently. A large body of insurgents 
attacked it with six cannon; but the townsmen, lighting a huge 
hayrick, charged while the assailants were blinded with the smoke, 
slew many, and took the guns and thirty prisoners, Matters 
were now looking so serious at Norwich that a great force of 
soldiers, “ launceknights,” and other strangers were collected, and 
the command given to Somerset. He declined to act, and sent 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, son of Henry VII.’s Dudley, the evil 
genius who afterwards prompted him to kill his brother, the Lord 
Admiral. Warwick, with as many thousands as Northampton had 
had hundreds, among them “ iiii enseignes of Allemains footemen 
under one Hudson,” sent a herald to summon the city, Kett took 
him everywhere, allowing him to make his proclamation both in 
city and camp. It was too late, however; Dudley felt rather like 
the savage Paget than as Somerset was supposed to feel; and his 
herald’s speech was pronounced by the hearers to be “a barrel full 
of ropes and halters,” while his coat they scoffed at as “ nothing 
but an old cope in which the gentlemen had dressed him.” While 
he was speaking a soldier shot an impudent boy, and at once a cry 
was raised “To arms!” Kett, however, saw the herald safely out 
of the camp, and would have gone away with him, though he was 
excepted from the amnesty, had not a crowd come and forced him 
to back among his followers. 

Warwick then breached the walls and scoured the streets, losing 
all his artillery and ammunition, which were being driven in by a 
party of Welshmen, who on this and on a later occasion do not 
seem to have displayed the courage of the Kymry. -Kett’s men, not 
wishing to hurt the town, fired too high with the captured guns, 
most of which were soon recovered by Captain Drury, and the city 
being cleared, the camp was also broken up. The rebels, with the 
same infatuation which moved the Scots to come down and give 


Cromwell his crowning mercy of Dunbar, moved down to Dussins— 


Dale, which prophecies of Delphic ambiguity told that “ the 
country gnoffes with clubbes and clouted shoon” should soon fill 
with dead bodies, Thus were they Latined by Nevill: —“ Rustica 
plebs clavis et agresti induta me Dussoni vallem miseranda 
strage replebunt.” Edward VI.'s journal simply says that the: 
were constrained to come down and fight “for lake of meat, th 
erle having stoped there vitailes.” Their prisoners they took with 
them, chaining them together and placing them in front of their 
tle. 


Once more Warwick tried conciliation, sending Sir Edmund 
Knyvet and three others to offer them the King’s mercy, one or two 
excepted, if they would yield. But they all stoutly answered that 
they would not. 

The battle was, like most of the civil broils of that day, decided 

firearms. Kett had some good gunners; one of them shot the 

ing’s standard-bearer through the thigh and his horse through 

the shoulder with the same shot ; but his rank and file had nothing 

to oppose to “the often shot of the gunrers and harquebusiers,” 

so that soon it became a mere butchery, the horse (who omnibus 

ery provolarunt, says Nevill) finishing what the volleys of shot 
n. 

Katt behaved badly. He fled with five or six friends—*uti 
dux in scelere strenuus ita imperator in bello ignavus”—leaviog 
his men to themselves. A bold leader might have brought the 
day toa very different issue, for the rebels, recovering from their 


panic, made o desperate stand behind their carts and carriages, 
after the example of Littester’s levellers in the fourteenth century, 
and were only induced to yield by an appeal from Warwick in 
pom 2,000 had been killed says King Edward, 3,500 says 

evill. As none of the captive gentlemen suffered, it is proba 
that their being set in the forefront of the battle isa fancy of 
Nevill’s, and that they were left shut up in “Surry place.” Next 
day, 28th August, “began judgment in the Castle,” and for a 
fortnight Warwick was busy “ doing execucion of menny men at 
Norwiche,” as Thomas Wodhus writes to his brother in London, 
More than 300 were executed; and, whatever were the towns- 
pee feelings, they had to make great rejoicing, the Mayor and 

ommon Council enacting that this rejoicing should be repeated 
yearly, a sermon to improve the occasion being an item in the 
anniversary. Kett rode some eight miles to Swannington, atid 
there, his 4 rse being surbated, took refuge ina barn. For nearly 
a day longer he had the chance of escape; but he seems to have 
lost heart as well as nerve, and waited till some horsemen, who 
were searching for him, brought him bound to Norwich. He and 
his brother William were sent to the Tower, ere guilty, and 
were condemned as traitors. For William Wymondham steeple 
was made a gallows. Robert— ad diuturnam tanti sceleris memo- 
riam ”—was drawn to the gibbet on Norwich Castle and there 
hanged in chains, 

Such was the end of the most notable man whom Wymondham 
has produced. Warwick had been lenient in the judgment of the 
Norfolk gentry ; they craved at his hand such root-and-branch 
slaughter that, while he was embowelling his prisoners alive, 
setting up heads on the city towers, and “ bestowing the quarte: 
bodies upon severall places,” he felt moved to ask, “ would the 
rentlemen be plowmen themselves and harrow their owne landes ? ” 

t is remarkable how the Norfolk gentry and people of substance 
had kept aloof. Not aman of them took sides with the insurgents, 
though a very few, like Sir Roger Wodehouse, tried to bring them 
to reason. Indeed but for the private pique which threw Kett into 
their ranks, the rising would have failed at the outset for lack of a 
leader. The cause of these outbreaks, almost simultaneously to 
Kent, in East Anglia, and in the Midlands, is not far to seek. The 
people had been led to expect that a millennium of worldly pro- 
sperity would follow Henry VIII.’s Disendowment. They soon 
found things far worse than before, The monks had been indulgent 
landlords ; the new men who got the abbey lands were as hard as 
nails, their one idea being to increase their incomes. Lords of 
manors soon began, quite illegally, to put stock on the common 
lands; then the immemorial right of common pasture on the town 
lands after the harvest was taken off was disputed, and the land 
enclosed, The outcry became so loud that just a year before 
Kett’s rising a Royal proclamation was issued “ against enclosures, 
letting of houses decay, and unlawful converting of arable ground 
into pastures.” At the same time a Commission was appointed for 
“the redress of enclosures”; and if Commissioner Hawes, who was 
in several of the home counties, had got into Norfolk, the rising, 
which began in a village brawl at Attleborough, and was joined 
out of mere idleness by those who had gathered to see the play at 
Wymondham acted on the Translation of 4 Becket (July 7), would 
never have gained a head. The sudden destruction of the mo- 
nasteries, of which Norfolk had nearly seventy, had turned the 
poor into “ valiant beggars,” the small farmers and their friends 
and kinsfolk into discontented land-leaguers. Kett’s story has a 
good deal of teaching for the Norfolk peasant of to-day of Libera- 
tionism, if only some one could so set it before him that he 
should listen and understand. 


BALLET AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


T may well be called a remarkable fact that an entertainment 
consisting entirely of ballet, without one spoken word or a 
single number of vocal music, should have run successfully for 
more than a hundred nights at so large a theatre as Her 
| Majesty's; yet, with only such minor novelties as the occa- 
| sional appearance of new dancers and the introduction of a 
| short comic ballet pantomime, Zrce/sior has gone on prosperously 
| for this great length of time. It is too often said, and perhaps 
| believed, that “ballet d’action,” or “serious pantomime "—i.e, 
the art of carrying on dramatic action by gesture and facial 
expression alone—depends so much upon mere hieroglyphic con- 
ventions that when the art has been neglected for some years 
its revival is impossible, because the audience have forgotten 
what was at best a mere conventional code of signals. We 
think that a careful study of the audience any night at Her 
Majesty's will show that, though no attempt at giving such an 
entertainment has been made in London for many years, the 
spectators are perfectly well able to follow the meaning of the 
artists. ‘The first trifle, called A Villa to Let, is much in the 
form of the comic pantomimes with which the Martinettis and 
the Hanlon-Lees have made a part of the public familiar for 
some years past, only that dancing is substituted for acrobatism as 
a means of embellishing and developing the slight plot. Excelsior 
is of far larger design, and although the managers have wisely 
chosen a work of allegory as being simpler in its action than one 
of the more elaborate and dramatic Italian bullets, yet there is 
quite sutlicient of pantomimic expression of emotion to show that, 
if it is understood by an English audience, it would be quite pos- 
sible for them to understand a work of this class of greater come 
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xity, and we hope that the success of this venture will lead to 
ther attempts to revive this form of dramatic art. It is difficult 
to find what of the art of the theatre may not be helped on 
by a good school of serious ballet. The necessity for clearness 
construction in the plot and intelligibility and interest in the 
sequence of scenes should be a valuable study to the dramatic 
author ; and, above all, to the opera-librettist. Indeed, many of 
the very best libretti have been founded on ballets. The con- 
stant ag f and demonstration of the art of expressing dramatic 
emotion by gesture alone should help the actor, and has by their 
own showing helped many of our great artists of former days; 
whilst the study of high-class ballet-dancing is that of the most 
age grace and beauty of movement possible to human beings. 
necessity of perpetual effective and artistic grouping of 
figures by the ballet-master gives maay hints on stage effect to 
the stage-manager. Those who only associate ballet with a few 
well-drilled evolutions by ungraceful girls, with intervals of pain- 
ful exhibitions of strength and skill, may, by studying Excelsior, 


see that ballet is an art, and one capable of giving real pleasure and 
calling forth artistic talent of no mean order and of very various 
kind. If Papin and the steamboat, Galvani and the invention of | 
the “ galvanic pile,” are rather ridiculous, they yet are scenes | 
which clearly tell their meaning, whilst the struggle between the | 
light of science and the darkness of ignorance is well told by the | 
artists who represent the two allegorical characters—every member 
of the corps de ballet can dance easily and gracefully, and the 
grouping and movements are full of effect; and whilst the dresses 
are all handsome and graceful, it would be a useful lesson to many 
of our arrangers of spectacles to see by what simple and com- 
Reaieay inexpensive means a brilliant stage effect may be pro- 


Of the principal dancers we can only say, as we have said on 
a former occasion, that they are all far better than the artists we 
are in the habit of seeing in this country—indeed, with the 
~—_-. of Mlle. Henriette d'Or, Mme. Cavalazzi, and Mlle. 
Zucchi, we never remember to have seen so much technical skill 
united with such artistic grace on any London stage. 


STATE SOCIALISM. 


ayo oe is something delightfully gruesome in the connexion of 
Prince Bismarck’s name with Socialism. The idea that the 
most powerful and conservative statesman of the period has be- 
come the representative of its most subversive tendencies has all 
the charming horror of a good Obristmas story, “As in many 
Christmas stories, however, the title promises more than the tale 
performs; and the foreigner who studies the Chancellor's plans 
soon finds himself disappointed of his shudder, and is inclined to 
wonder why such practical and, on the whole, moderate measures 
should be dignified by so high-sounding and ominous a name. The 
fact is that Prince Bismarck is the author neither of the name nor 
the movement which it designates. State Socialism was first 
taught in the Universities more than thirty years ago, and from 
that time to this it has gradually been gaining adherents among 
the educated and thinking classes. hat the Government has 
done has merely been to embody in practical measures the convic- 
tions which are held by a large and apparently an increasing 
number of Germans. As it is now evident that these convictions 
are likely to exercise a strong influence on the whole economical 
life of the meer: it is well that they should be understood in 
England. We therefore propose to give an account of them which 
must necessarily be 
comment. 

All the conditions of human life, it is thus the State Socialist 
argues, have been more completely revolutionized by the introduc- 
tion of machinery than by any event that has happened since the 
fall of ancient Rome, In the old times every apprentice might 
reasonably hope by the exercise of thrift and industry to become 
a master craftsman. Though he was subject to his master in a 
_ way which no labourer would now endure, there was no class 

difference between the employer and the employed ; the former 
had been an apprentice and a workman before he started in 
business for himself. He sat at the same table with those who 
served under him; he frequently shared their amusements; unless 
he was a man of unusual wealth, he probably regarded the hopeful 
oa or the skilful journeyman as no undesirable son-in-law. 

ow this state of things has entirely disappeared or is disappear- 
ing. The capital required for the establishment of a factory is such 
as the labourer in it can never hope 
were placed at his disposal, he would be entirely unable to conduct 
such an establishment, for he is divided from his employer by 
education even more then by wealth. He must remain in the 
some he occupies at twenty to the end of his days. There can 
no real sympathy between master and men; with the best 
wishes on both sides, they cannot enter into each other's feelings. 
There have, of course, been cases in which workmen, by means of 
some happy discovery or invention, or even by great general 
ability, have become capitalists; but these are so rare, when the 
number of factory hands is considered, that for the p of a 
general reckoning they may be safely ignored. The first result of 
the introduction of machinery has therefore been to sharpen and 
emphasize the distinction of classes. It has opened up to the rich 
oe for profit of which no one formerly dreamed, but at 
same time it has condemned the poor to hopeless poverty 


short and imperfect without indulging in any 


to command; and even if it | 


Again, the old master, as a rule, employed but a small number 
of journeymen. If he failed in business, or desired to retire or 
reduce his establishment, it was comparatively easy for them to 
find work elsewhere. A manufactory, on ti.. other hand, collects 
around it hundreds of men and women who depend upon it 
entirely for support. A reduction in the number of working 
hours means want, a lock-out something very like starvation ; 
and the duties of the skilled labourers have frequently been of 
so specialized a character that they are unfit for any occupation 
except that for which they have been trained. It is needless to 
point out how much the risk and the extent of accidents has been 
increased by the use of machinery. Nor are the moral considera- 
tions involved less serious. The girl who has been brought up in 
a factory is not likely, when the time comes, to be fitted to take 
proper care either of her house or her children; and, if she 
continues her work after she has become a wife and a mother, the 
operative’s home becomes a mere name. This objection may be 
scouted as sentimental; but no civilized State can afford to 
= family life of a large class of its subjects to be. 


The English reader will probably object that the comparison 
above made is entirely unhir, as the patriarchal condition of 
things, which is contrasted with that produced by our great 
mills, had, in reality, ceased to exist before the steam-engine was. 
invented. To this the German would reply that there was some 
truth in the remark, though it was less true of Germany than of 
England ; but he would add that, while the old system of produc- 
tion continued, there was always a hope of reviving and reforming 
the old guilds so as to adapt them to the requirements of modern 
life and trade. It was then a mere question of expansion. A 
condition of things entirely new in the history of the world has. 
since been created. What, then, is to be done? Are we to close 
our manufactories, break our power-looms, and make the use of a 
steam-engine a criminal offence? By no means. Mr. Ruskin is 
probably the only sane man in Europe who would seriously advo- 
cate so radical a reform, if even he is quite serious, But this. 
brings us to a second series of considerations. 

At the same time that the great social change to which we have: 
referred was silently being wrought, Europe was passing through 
a noisy political revolution, the purpose of which was to establish 
the equality of all men before the law. This principle, which 
was entirely just and beneficial in its own sphere, became most un- 
just and injurious when it was applied to political economy, and 
also, we for our own parts should be inclined to add, when 
it was interpreted as involving the right of every one to have: 
a voice in governing the country, and the principle of counting 
instead of weighing votes. But to this our German friend 
would not agree, as he is generally an advocate of manhood 
suffrage, though not of constitutional government as we under- 
stand it in England, which makes a difference. But as we have 

romised, we will let him have his say. All civilized society 
is based on the possession of private property, and where this ig 
recognized, economical equality is impossible. To speak of free 
competition between a man of capital and one who commands 
nothing but his strength and his skill is to attempt to arrange a 
fair fight between a giant and a dwarf, or rather between a naked 
savage and a man clad in proof, and armed with a sword and a 
revolver. The more faithfully the rules are observed, the more 
certainly must the weaker combatant go to the wall. To put the 
question brutally, as the world puts it every day to hundreds of 
thousands; the workman disposes over nothing but his strength 
and skill; these are his capital ; all his parents could scrape toge- 
ther was invested in them, A neighbouring gentleman 
a considerable sum of money, which is in fact only the stored-up- 
strength and skill of earlier generations, and resolves to found. 
a factory in which he invests the whole. He employs a 
hundred workmen, who are all, we will say for the sake of the 
argument, honest, skilful, and industrious. Here are two parties 
who have invested their whole capital in a single enterprise. 
Twenty-five years pass by, during which both the employer and 
the employed have lived upon the business, At the end of that 
time, the man of wealth finds that his fortune has been tripled or 
quadrupled, while each of the workmen has expended a con- 
siderable part of bis for a bare maintenance, and must go on doing 
so till the last. farthing is spent—that is, till the eye and hand 
grow too weak and unsteady to be fit for the accustomed task. 
After that, when the last penny he can make has been squeezed 
out of him, he may crawl away to live upon the alms of the State 
or of strangers, or to die in the nearest hole or corner he can find. 
That, the State Socialist adds with a bitter smile, is what free 
and unrestricted competition means for the poor. For the man of 
small capital it is almost as fatal, as his richer rivals can drive 
him from the market by underseliing him at a loss for a time in 
order to raise prices afterwards. In fact, the whole system can 
— f result in the accumulation of immense wealth in a few hands, 
and this is a political as well as a social danger, as men whose 
minds have been formed under the sordid influences of such a 
conflict will always be inclined either to endeavour to sneak their 
way into the ranks of the aristocracy, which they demoralize by 
the undue value they attribute to the only distinction they possess 
—money—or to represent themselves as the advocates of popular 
rights in opposition to the nobility and the Crown. 

It is perhaps rather unfair to quote such illustrations as 
which are only drawn from the State Socialist in the heat 
argument, and which would lead to results from which he would 
unquestionably shrink ; but they will explain why a provision for 
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old age and for a want of work not incurred by the labourer’s own 
fault form a part of Prince Bismarck’s scheme of reform. In the 
meantime, however, the reader has probably discovered rather to 
his surprise that he himself has been a State Socialist all his life 
without knowing it. If he approves of the Poor-law, the Factory 
Acts, and similar measures, this is certainly the case. 

Still, the difference between German and English legislation 
on this subject is in many respects remarkable. We have met 
the particular evils of the system as soon as they became very 
- by enactments which have had a beneficial effect, if they 

ve neither philosophical nor entirely logical. It has 
been hand-to-mouth work from the beginning to the end, if 
we may flatter ourselves that the end is already reached. The 
Germans, on the other hand, have a complete and self-con- 
sisient code of social reform in their mind's eye which — 
are content to pass bit by bit, but which when passed wi 
form a congruous whole and extend further than anything we 
have as yet attempted. Some will see a characteristic difference 
bet ween the two nations in this. For our own part, we are in- 
clined to attribute it rather to the fact that Germany, being later 
in the field, was able to profit by the experience of England and 
France, and that the demand for social legislation was there first 
formulated at the Universities. It must be remembered, too, that 
eur Trade-Unions have done much to equalize the position of the 
employers and the employed. Such associations assume quite a 
different character on the Continent, where the workmen seem to 
find it impossible to separate their economical claims from their 
political aspirations, and where their meetings are therefore viewed 
with suspicion which is not entirely inexcusable. A result, the 
German would tell us, of the fact that the political revolution was 
to all intents and purposes completed in England before the social 
movement had grown strong. 

We have only been able to give a very inadequate sketch of a 
few of the ideas of the State Socialist. His leading conviction is 
that human society is in a constant state of development, that 
political economy is not an exact but an historical science, and 
that commercial legislation must adapt itself to the requirements 
of the time and country to which it is applied. He bas a strong 
aversion to every hard and fast system, like that of the English 
economists which he calls Manchesterthum. Even if he were con- 
vinced that it secured the greatest profits, he would not accept it ; 
for he believes that the distribution of wealth is of even greater 
importance than its production. He refuses to consider a nation 
wealthy because some thousands or tens of thousands of its 
members enjoy fabulous revenues, or can command incredible 
sums of ready money, while the mass of the population is 
plunged into hopeless poverty. The State which is economically 
as well as politically healthy seems to him to be one in which the 
extremes of wealth and poverty are alike unknown, so that the 
various classes fade imperceptibly into each other without being 
divided by sharp lines, and in which every able-bodied citizen 
in the hour of need is able and ready to defend both himself and 
his country. It is a heterodox creed, but the Germans have 


always displayed a strange taste for heresy. 


THE ALBERT PALACE. 


as element of novelty is said to be essential to popular re- 
creation, and the chief aim of recreation is missed if the 
surprise that renders delight salutary is absent. If this be true, the 
concerts of the Viennese Lady Orchestra at the Albert Palace pre- 
cisely meet the needs of the public. The spectacle is novel, while 
the rendering of music, often piquant, is always agreeable. If 
they stood alone, these performances would well repay a visit ; in 
a programme that includes Mr. Caldicott’s organ recitals, Mr. 
Ogan’s demonstrations in thought-reading, and the excellent 
concerts of the military band under Mr. H. Henton, it is obvious 
that they are amply supplemented by other attractions, and the sup- 
rters of the Al alace have no lack of entertainment. ‘I'he 
ighter kind of music forms the staple of the Viennese lady per- 
formers, and it is in operatic selections and in dance music that 
they display their true powers and character. In their smart though 
8o pict ue and alluring an assembly that ut the unbendi 
critic are impressed. Under the direction of Mme, 
Marie Schipek, who leads the violins and very sparely uses her 
bow as a baton, the orchestra play with excellent precision and 
finish, though the effect at times is wanting in breadth and power. 
In the matter of intonation the wind instruments are certainly 
unsatisfactory, which is partly due to the composition of the 
orchestra, for they are weak numerically, Besides a grand piano, 
which as an orchestra itself takes an anomalous position, there 
are two harmoniums, whose share is very important, and over 
which two gentlemen preside. To these instruments, and not to 
the flute, was entrusted the melody of the a in the 
overture to Zampa, with an effect distinctly novel. 
instruments number over thirty, the wood-wind comprise four, 
and the remainder are com of the drums and cymbals. Of 
brass there was no sign on the occasion of our visit. It is needless 
to point out the defects of this somewhat arbitrary arrangement, and 
in the more ambitious Lae such as a pot-pourri from Offenbach, de- 
ficient sonority somewhat marred the effect. Still it is fair to assume 


that the orchestra was not fully represented with respect to the 
wind instruments. As it was with Herr Strauss’s band, the skill 
and quality of the Viennese ladies are most favourably displayed in 
dance music, which they any > render with great charm and 
a sensitive feeling for the more delicate nuances of rhythm. By 
wisely adhering to music of a light and tuneful character, Mme. 
Schipek has firmly established the popularity that is justly due to 
the orchestra she conducts, while her prolonged stay at the Albert 
Palace is creditable to the musical tastes of her audience, 


DARK DAYS. 


M® CARR, in adapting the late Hugh Conway's Dark Days 
to the stage, has followed ‘out a broad line of his own with 
none of that slavish adherence to detail which is the principal 
source of weakness in the adapted novel. There are none of those 
missing links in the chain, links which have to be supplied by the 
spectator’s knowledge of the book or missed if he have no such 
knowledge. The play of Dark Days is perfectly coherent ; but 
widely as Mr. Carr has departed from the plan of his coadjutor—a 
which may have been suitable enough for a book but was 
y no means therefore equally suitable for the stage—he has 
been to a certain extent shackled by the necessity of following the 
motives and accepting the sentiments of Mr. Conway's characters. 
A good feature in the new play is the dialogue, and this is the 
work of the dramatist. The scene of the murder is made more 
forcible and direct than it was in the book; it has been ingeni- 
ously converted to stage purposes; and this again is of course to 
the credit-of Mr. Carr. When a dramatist can do what Mr. 
Carr has done with a borrowed or transformed plot as a founda- 
tion, the question always is whether he might not have done 
better with hands entirely free from the material which another 
has placed in them, material which must in a great measure be 
dealt with in a particular way. Mr. Conway, for instance, was 
greatly given to psychological studies, which are exceedingly 
difficult to treat for the stage, and not very telling at their best 
when so treated. Ophelia was mad, it may be urged as a reply 
to the criticism that heroines are best with unclouded minds; 
but Ophelia is an exception, and she, moreover, was simply dis- 
traught; her wits had left her; there was no complex mental 
problem involved in her pathetic story. Mr. Conway did not 
scruple once more to bring forward one of those wicked baronets 
who have for so many years been prone to commit all kinds of 
crimes iv novels of the baser sort; and his personages are often 
Quixotic and eccentric in their proceedings, Mr. Carr has given 
character to our very old friend the baronet, who in Dark Days is 
far removed from the lay figure that has so often done duty; 
nevertheless, while doing, we hope, full justice to the dramatist’s 
skill, we must admit that he has shown how, even at its best, an 
adapted novel inevitably lacks the force and directness of the 
story which is pen designed for a play—presuming, of course, 
that the story be a good one in itself. 

The lovers for whom sympathy is demanded in Dark 8 Te 
Dr. Basil North and a Lafarge. They have met abroad, 
have been oo by obstacles, and now meet again in the London 
house of il’s mother, where Philippa has come to be an 
inmate. She has hoped to avoid Basil, who is a doctor with a 
country practice; for there is, as she believes, an insurmountable 
bar between them. Since they parted Philippa has been induced, 
against her own will, to marry Sir Mervyn Ferrand. He desired 
to make her his wife, but refused to proclaim their relationship, 
for a reason which appears when he is presently found entertain- 
ing some friends in his own drawing-room. He has, in —_ 
married a woman of low birth, who passes for the sister of ar 
named William Evans; and to Sir Mervyn’s house Evans comes 
to blackmail his aristocratic brother-in-law, seeking to turn to 
advantage the discovery of the second marriage. So far all is 
well—all is much better now than it was on the first night of the 
play, it may be added, for some irrelevant matter has been cleared 
away. We may also pass over the coincidence that at the very 
moment when Evans was admitting to himself that he was power- 

because he did not know where to find Miss Lafarge, Miss 
Lafarge is announced ; but hereupon begins a scene which hardly 
can pass muster. Philippa enters, atte and supported by her 
lover—her excellent and innocent lover—Basil North. Now on the 
stage to be effective an incident must be probable. A study of the 
plays of the last generation seems to show that formerly, if a 
character appeared suddenly at the moment when his presence was 
calculated to create surprise or . it was not held to matter in 
the least if it could be demonstrated that his appearance was 
without the bounds of reason. At the present time it matters 
much. The audience must have it proved that he could with 
reason have got into the galley in which he is found, that he has 
a legitimate excuse for being in it ; and the visit of Basil North to 
Ferrand’s house is wide of the mark—this is a galley in which he 
could not reasonably be found. A wife, as Philippa supposes her- 
self to be and as Basil has no reason to doubt that she is, calls on 
her husband to insist upon an acknowledgment of her position. 
Surely this is a business which husband and wife can and should 
manage for themselves without the interposition of a third per- 
son? Ina play the bad man ought always to be in the wrong, 
the good man never; but Ferrand is quite within his right when 
he asks with slightly veiled contempt to what he owes the 
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pleasure ot ‘Dr. North’s presence, and North places himself in a 
totally wrong position when he replies that hé is there as 
the lady's friend. Lady Ferrand visits her husband to beg 
him to acknowledge her, and brings with her a stranger to her 
husband in the capacity of friend and protector. How can she 
need protection from the husband whose protection she has come 
to demand? Ferrand, anywhere but on the stage, would 
naturally say, “I fail, sir, to see your right to interfere. This is a 
matter which concerns my wife and myself so closely that I must 
decline to admit to our conference a gentleman I have never’ seen 
before.” However, Sir Mervyn has reason to suppose that 
Philippa has not the claim on him which she asserts, that they 
are not married because of his previous marriage with another 
woman, and this fact, shocking as it is to Philippa, he at length 
bluntly announces. The obstacle to the lovers’ happiness is thus 
most unexpectedly removed. She has been terribly wronged, but 
she is an innocent victim, in no way to blame. She is free from 
the dominion of the man she loathes and despises, free to sur- 
render herself to her lover. What shall she do? What woulda 
woman do in such a case? What North does is to threaten 
Ferrand with the penalties of bigamy, and presently, when it is 
found that the former wife is dead, to insist upon the traitor 
marrying the girl he has deceived, “He can, at least, enable 
her to face the world as his wife,” North says, knowing that 
Philippa abominates Ferrand, that he has no spark of affec- 
tion for her,and is totally unworthy of a woman’s love. Know- 
ing all this, North would force the ill-assorted couple to the altar, 
to swear to love, honour, and cherish each other. This isthe 
capital blot on the play; and, if Dark Days does not achieve the 
success which in many respects it merits, it will be because of the 
feebleness of the central idea. Such argument as can be advanced 
in favour of the piece as carried out is, of course, obvious; but 
the argument seems to us totally inadmissible. 

What follows is very good. We may lament and pardon the 
theatrical exigency which brings Evans to the window of North’s 
room (a window that is wide open, in spite of the snow and 
bitterness of the night) at the very moment when he can hear the 
matter which concerns himself—that his wife, passing as his 
sister, has on her death-bed confessed the fraud of which she was 
guilty in going through the form of marriage with Ferrand. The 
scene of the murder is remarkably well done. Evans shoots Sir 
Mervyn; flies in terror when the figure of Philippa appears, for 
Philippa has in her delirium escaped from the house ; and North’s 
suspicions that she has committed the crime are perfectly reason- 
able when he finds her standing over the dead body, with the 
pistol which she has picked up in her hand. The mixture of 
romance and realism in the court scene is far better suited for 
narration than for exposition. Here again the difficulties of 
adaptation supervene. The trial of the murderer has been carried 
on, with much regard to detail, when Philippa, convinced that she 
is the murderer, enters the court to surrender herself, and is seen 
by Evans in the dock, who recognizes, as he imagines, the spirit 
which stood over the dead man, and straightway confesses his 

ilt, 

"i the first night the dialogue has been modified, to the 
t advantage of the play. We have admitted that it is good 
Steen: but English audiences are impatient of speech which 
does not bear immediately on the action. The representation is, 
asa rule, excellent. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Mervyn Ferrand is in 
— a singularly fine piece of work. Mr. Conway left his 
onet the merest sketch; Mr. Carr has made him a distinct per- 
sonage, and the actor animates the picture with perfect comprehen- 
sion, Ferrand is well-bred in manner, suave in speech, quietly 
humorous in a cynical fashion, but utterly heartless, We see him 
during two acts only; but he is on the stage long enough to leave 
a distinct impression on the spectator’s memory. On the first 
night of the play Mr. Tree’s transitions of manner were somewhat 
too abrupt, he drew off the velvet glove and displayed the iron 
hand too suddenly. An appearance of calculated effect was 
iven, but since the study has been reconsidered much to 
its advantage. Mr. Conway’s heroines must be sorely trying to 
the actresses who impersonate them, Miss Li tails to 
make Philippa very pathetic or very pe ve ut it is not 
certain that under any circumstances strikingly favourable re- 
sults could be attained. Mr. Maurice Barrymore again has a 
most arduous task to perform as Dr. Basil North, and we are 
not disposed to blame the actor for. making an unreasonable 
character unreasonable. Mr. Charles Sugden and Miss Helen 
Forsyth pleasantly relieve the melodramatic scenes by their per- 
formances of the Hon. Percy Pentland and the girl he loves, 
Ethel Brabourne. Mr. Sugden is singularly natural as the we!l- 
meaning young fellow who, never having had occasion to use his 
brains, mistrusts his mental capacity. No one dves this sort of 
thing better. Mr. Sugden understands just how much emphasis 
of manner is needed to make a character life-like—real-lite-like 
we mean—on the stage. Mr. Pateman’s Evans is throughout a 
good piece of acting, and in the explicable dumb show of the last 
scene in the dock, followed by one wild burst of confession, he 
rises to extraordinary power. A good word must certainly be said 
for Miss Lydia Foote. Some of the minor characters were very 
ny nme It remains a problem, for instance, on what principle 
Sir Mervyn chose his friends. The scenery is painted with taste 
and skill. Of a new device in connexion with the changing of 
scenes we are not inclined to approve. When Ferrand has left 
North’s house and is supposed to be on his way to the spot where 
he is to be murdered, a view of a snow-covered road is let down 


in place of the ordinary curtain. It is along such a road that 
Ferrand would pass, and the idea is to suggest a continuity of 
action, The result is not happy, for the bare scene conveys the 
notion of a stage wait. 


THE COTTON TRADE. 


es depression in the cotton trade has deepened of late. In 
North-Eastern Lancashire it is reported that about three- 
quarters of a million spindles are idle out of a total of about six 
and a quarter millions, and that about forty thousand looms are 
idle out of a total of about a quarter of a million looms, In other 
words, about twelve per cent. of the capital invested in spinning 
cotton yarn in North-Eastern Lancashire is now unproductive, and 
about sixteen per cent. of the capital invested in weaving cotton 
goods. Nothing further need be said to show how unprofitable 
the industry must be at present. It is clear that, if the spindles 
and looms that are now idle could earn even working expenses, it 
would be better for the proprietors to keep them at work. When 
they have stopped them it is obvious that they have done 
so only because they could not earn working expenses. They are 
keeping up, in fact, the price of what they produce, and therefore 
avoiding loss by allowing a considerable portion of their capital to 
remain idle. As regards the working people, it is unnecessary to 
say how very serious this matter is. here a factory is closed 
they are, of course, thrown entirely out of employment; and even 
where only a portion of the machinery is kept idle, they earn 
only a portion of the ordinary wages. It is estimated that the 
reduction of wages in North-Eastern Lancashire through short time 
and through the stoppage of a _— of the machinery is not 
less than iorty per cent. And elsewhere in the cotton country 
matters are not better. In Oldham, it will be recollected, a great. 
strike has been going on for eleven weeks. Originally the work- 
people struck against a proposal of their employers to submit to a 
reduction of ten percent. They offered to accept the reduction it 
roduction was resisted at the same time; but the masters refused. 

ore lately the operatives have offered another compromise, which 
has, as yet, not been accepted. The truth appears to be that the 
employers are convinced that nothing short of a ten per cent. 
reduction will suffice, and they are confirmed in their conviction 
by the results of the strike. It is estimated that the spindles 
employed in the cotton trade in the United Kingdom amount now 
to about forty-three millions, and of these little short of eight 
millions are in the Oldham district. In other words, not far short 
of one-fifth of all the cotton spindles in the United Kingdom have 
ceased spinning for two and a half months. It would naturally 
be assumed that the result must have been a great diminution of 
stocks and a considerable improvement in price. Moreover, it is 
to be borne in mind that the looms in the neighbourhood of 
Oldham have been working only four days a week, in consequence 
of an agreement with the spinners, and that this occasions a 
further considerable diminution of production. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, there is but very slight improvement in the trade. It is 
felt everywhere that, if the strike were to end to-morrow, and 
the whole of the spindles to begin working again, the condition of 
the trade would be worse even than it was at the beginning of the 
strike. The strike having lasted so long, it is natural that the 
Oldham Companies should have to report very bad results for the 
quarter; and, as a matter of fact, all of them show losses. Alto- 
gether, then, the state of the trade has decidedly grown worse 
quite recently. 

The first and most tegen cause of the depression is over- 
competition. Naturally as other countries have grown in wealth 
and population, industrial — has sprung up, and has come 
into competition with the older-established industries of this 
country. And nowhere has the competition been more keen than 
in the cotton trade. The cotton industry in Lancashire grew so 
wonderfully that it attracted special attention all over the world, 
the more particularly as Lancashire was so far removed from 
where the raw cotton was grown. Every country believed 
that it was equally well situated to carry on the trade, and 
everywhere, therefore, there has been an attempt to establish 
a native cotton industry. The long peace, broken at distant in- 
tervals, and only for short periods; the extension of educa- 
tion; the construction of railways; the constant increase of 
banking facilities, have all tended to promote this development of 
industry abroad; and the natural causes referred to have been 
aided by artificial stimulus. Nearly all the Continental Govern- 
ments and the Government of the United States have adopted 
tariffs especially for the promotion of industrial enterprise at 
home, and these tariffs have been raised again and again. In 
some places they have completely succeeded in shutting out 
English competition, and in others they have diminished that 
competition. The result is that in the more advanced countries 
either the markets have been closed altogether against us, or the 
have been seriously restricted, or, at best, have remain 
stationary. And while the foreign demand was thus decreasing 
from natural and artificial causes, the production was increased at 
home by a steady flow of capital into the cotton industry. The 
cotton operatives, thrifty and intelligent, have invested large 
amounts in co-operative factories, and private enterprise has 
swelled the competition. Consequently, the number of spindles 
and looms has steadily growing in this country, with the 
result that we have had an almost incessant over-production for 


nearly ten years past. The long-continued agricultural depression 
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has tended to increase this over-production by impoverishing the 


landed interest and all the trades subsidiary to it. The French 


-operations in China have also disturbed the Chinese market, 


and thus added to the difficulties of Lancashire. And the 
want of judgment which poured goods into India during the 
rs 1880, 1881, and 1882, by glutting the markets there, 
as likewise seriously injured the cotton manufacture. Lastly, 
the recent fall in silver has for the moment paralyzed trade. 
i or completely 
closed their markets against us, the chief outlet for the cotton 
industry at present is in the silver-using countries, more parti- 
cularly in India and China, But the cotton exporter selling his 
goods in India and China is paid in silver, and the silver he 


receives exchanges now for a smaller number of sovereigns than 


formerly. Thus the fall in silver is tantamount to a fall of pro- 

tionate amount in the price received for cotton in the 
Far East. Since the beginning of the year the fall in silver 
amounts to four or five per cent., and practically, therefore, the 
cotton exporter now receives four or five per cent. less than he did 
in the beginning of the year. Even at the beginning of the year, 
it will be remembered, the cotton trade was in a prostrate con- 
dition, and complaints were made that manufacturers were work- 
ing without profit. A further loss of four or five per cent., 
therefore, clearly disables them from continuing to export, and 


their difficulties have been augmented by the impossibility of 


foreseeing what may happen in the immediate future. Even 


where the exporter, through a combination of favourable circum- 


stances, might be able to carry on his business at the present rate 
of exchange, he is afraid to do so lest exchange may fall still 
further. Catil lately the Indian banks were ready to buy the 
bills of their customers in advance; but the fall in silver of late 
has been so rapid and so extreme that the banks are afraid to 
continue this kind of business, and consequently the whole risk of 
further fall is thrown \ the exporters. The exporters are 
less able to calculate the chances of the market in this particular 
respect than the Indian banks, and therefore are bewil and 
paralyzed by the uncertainty in which they are placed. 

The several causes now enumerated of the depression in the 
cotton trade are obviously beyond the control of the manufacturers 
and workpeople. They might, indeed, it is true, combine to 
restrict production; buta combination of this kind, though strongly 
favoured by the workpeople, is extremely unlikely to be carried 
out. The number of persons engaged in the cotton trade is too 
large to admit of an effective combination, and their interests are 
too various. It would be hardly possible, then, even if it were 
‘desirable, to carry out an arrangement of the kind. Some would 
certainly find it to their interest to break the arrangement, and 
there would be no means of preventing them. But it is not 
desirable. Combinations of this kind are always against the 
public interest, and in the long run are disadvantageous to the 
trade itself which practices them. There is, however, one thing 
which manufacturers could do for keeping up the credit of English- 
made goods, and which in their own interests they ought un- 
questionably to do without delay. The reports of our consular 
agents throughout the Far East leave no room for doubt that 
the adulteration too often tised in the weaving of cotton 
has injured British trade. In China it is said, for example, 
that all who can afford it prefer American cotton goods‘ to 
English, because the former are of better quality; and in Central 
Africa the same thing is said to be true. headion, as Mr. 
Bright has taught us, is a form of competition; but it is a form 
which in the long run is most injurious to those who practice 
it, and which, if continued, will certainly give an enormous 
advan to the foreign competitors who are already pressing us 
so keenly. Mere honest manufacture, however, will not bring 

rosperity to the trade. It will keep up English reputation for 
sms of manufacture, and therefore tend to help English people 
in the competition with foreigners; but, of course, it will not turn 
a loss into a profit, It is hopeless to expect by any action that 
can be taken in this country to prevent the spread of pro- 
tection or the keener competition of foreigners; but it may be 
hoped that, without any action being taken by our Government, 
the silver difficulty will be removed. Possibly the United States, 
in conjunction with the nations of the Latin Union, will come 
to some arrangement among themselves that will rehabilitate 
silver. But, even if they do not, after a time the trade will 
adapt itself to the new conditions, At present the trade is 
paralysed quite as much by the 7 y of the fall and the un- 
certainty of the future as by the fact that the price received is 
insufficient. If the fall were to cease, although the value of 
silver might remain as low as it is at present, the trade would soon 
adapt itself to the altered conditions. Another consideration not 
to be left out of sight is that, the lower the value of silver, the 
greater will be the exporting power of India and China, and 
therefore the better will those countries be able to buy British 
goods, Up to the present there has been no perceptible loss of 
purchasing power at home in the rupee; in other words, while 
silver has depreciated in Europe, it has not depreciated in India ; 
but, if silver were to remain as low asit is at present, the stimulus 
that would be given to the export trade of India and China would 
doubtless lead to a large export of silver to the far East, which 
in time would lower the purchasing power of the rupee and the 
dollar, and thus —— about a rise in prices generally. In this 
way the difficulties of Lancashire would after a while be removed 
aud the trade sould reoover its old prosperity. Furthermore, if 


China really adopts the policy of railway construction which i 

Government is said to be intent upon, the result will be a great 
increase of prosperity in China, and doubtless a consequently large 
increase in the purchases of British goods, cotton included ; but 
the greater the demand for English s, the more probable is a 
rise in prices. One other remedy which cannot be too strongly 
urged upon cotton manufacturers and the public generally, is the 
opening up of new markets. As shown above, ire is 
suffering to a large extent because she has lost the markets of 
Europe and North America, and bas not opened up elsewhere 
equally profitable and large outlets for her trade, The permanent 


remedy for her distress is to be found in energetic opening up 


of new markets. 


TWO WARWICKSHIRE VILLAGES. 


_ two miles to the south of Coventry a bridge crosses the 
river Sow and brings us to the foot of the hill on which 
stands the village of Baginton. On the left, some hundred yards 
up the stream, the water rushes over the mill weir, while the mill, 
a solid red brick building, lies well back from the road among the 
trees. To the right the bi er ground on which the castle once 
stood rises rather abruptly out of the valley, and in some parts 
looks as if it had been artificially raised, No doubt excavations 
would bring to light the foundations of the castle, all traces of 
which have long disappeared from the surface. The road here 
makes a sharp bend to the left, and turns again as suddenly to the 
right, skirting the nds of the hall and leading to the little 
village, which may be more — reached by a footpath across 
the tields on the other side of the Hall. It would be difficult to 
find anywhere a more beautiful English village. The Hall, a large, 
comfortable-looking house of grey stone, was built in Queen Anne’s 
reign for William , Setar the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
on the site of an older one which had been burned down a few 
years before. It has a view in one direction over the valley 
through which the river winds on its way to join the Avon at 
Stoneleigh, while the windows on the opposite side look down an 
avenue stretching to the road, and continued on the other side of 
it by lines of trees planted in the fields beyond. Through the tall 
elms on the north-west the spires of Coventry are dimly seen, and 
on the fourth side lies the little church, beyond which the tall 
Elizabethan chimneys of the parsonaze rise up from the lower ground 
above a thick hedge of evergreens. The church is very small, and is 
beautiful rather from its general symmetry and fitness for its place 
and purpose than from any specially interesting features. It has 
suffered very little from restoration; indeed too little rather than 
too much has been done to it, for when last we saw it the wall atthe 
east end of the north aisle seemed to require some support. There 
is a graceful doorway on the south side of the proven.’ pe and a very 
quaint lantern-tower, which is me wit by the piers of the 
narrow chancel arch. In the chancel are epitaphs of the Bromleys, 
whose vault, surrounded by panelling which gives it the ap 
ance of a family pew, stands in the north aisle. The interior of 
the church would be as delightful as the outside were it not for 
the ugly modern glass which fills the east window. But the 
great charm of Baginton lies not in the Hall, not even in the 
church, but in the completeness of the whole of which these 
are only parts, The grouping of Hall, church, parsonage, and 
cottages suggests all that is best and happiest in English count: 
life; and the village has such an air of completeness in itself an 
seclusion from the rest of the world, that one walks through it 
with almost the feeling of being a trespasser. 


The name Baginton has undergone some curious transformations. 
It appears in Domesday as Babechitone, and in records of the 
reign of Henry II. as Bathkinton. The first mention of the name 
in its present form which we have found occurs in the reign of 
Henry I1V., and it may therefore fairly be conjectured that this 
— arose from the possession of the castle and estates by 
Sir William Bagot, the favourite of Richard II. At any rate, 
the name has remained unchanged except in the number of g’s 
which various authorities have assigned to it from then until now. 
The site of the castle resembles that of Kenilworth in the facilities 
which it offers for defence against any assault unaided by artil- 
lery. A kind of peninsula of higher ground is surrounded on 
three sides by low-lying land, where the moat no doubt, as at 
Kenilworth, spread out into a lake. The difficulties of an at- 
tack by water would allow the defenders to ccncentrate them- 
selves on the remaining side, by which alone an attacking 
force could approach the walls. Thus the position must have 
been a strong one; and though there are no remains above 
ground to show the arrangement of the various parts of the castle, 
it is not difficult to guess with a good deal of probability at the 
position of the walls. The entire disappearance of the ruins is 
easily accounted for if we remember that at least two houses have 
been built close to the site of the castle since it was dismantled. 
Even at the present day those persons are probably in a minority 
who would see anything improper in using an ancient and dilapi- 
dated building as a quarry. 

The history of Baginton may be said to begin in the reign of. 
Henry I. It was then given . Sir Henry de Ardern, from whose 
family it soon passed away. One Thomas de Ednesoure held it for 
the Barons against Henry III., and no doubt took in the raid 
made upon the neighbouring castle of Brandon, which was pulled 
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down by the soldiers of De Montfort in 1255 when John de Verdon 
attempted to raise forces for the King. In the following reign 
Thomas, like many others, lost his rights of court-leet, gallows, 
and assize of bread, under a writ of guo warranto ; he died child- 


‘Jess, and his sister, who was his heiress, married Sir Walter 


de Meriden. She survived her husband ; and, dying in 1302, left 
Baginton to her cousin, Richard de Herthull. There is nothing of 
any interest to record until the reign of Richard II., when the 
estate was sold by the Herthulls to Sir W. Bagot, who appears 
as a persona muta in Shakspeare’s play. For ashort time Baginton 
is connected with important events in English history. It was 
here that Henry of Hereford lodged on the eve of his appearance 
in the lists at Coventry to support his challenge against the Duke 
of Norfolk. Holinshed thus describes the equipment of the two 
champions and their preparations for the fight :— 


About the hour of prime came to the barriers of the listes the Duke of 
Hereford, mounted on a white courser barded with greene and blew velvet 
imbrodered sumptuouslie with swans and antelops of goldsmith’s work, 
armed at all points..... The duke of Norfolk hovered on horseback at 
the entrie of the lists, his horsse being barded with crimosen velvet, im- 
brodered richly with lions of silver and mulberie trees, and when he had 
made his oth before the constable and marshall that his quarrell was just 
and true, he entred the field manfullie, saieng alowd: “God aid him that 
hath the right,” and then he departed from his horse and sate him downe 
in his chaire, which was of crimosen velvet, courtined about with white 
and red damaske. The lord marshall viewed their speares, to see that they 
were of equall length, and delivered the one speare himselfe to the duke of 
Hereford, and sent the other unto the duke of Norfolk by a knight. Then 
the herald proclaimed that the traverses and chaires of the champions 
should be removed, commanding them on the king’s behalfe to mount on 
horsseback, and addresse themselves to the battell and combat. 


The Duke of Norfolk went to the lists from his castle of Caludon, 
about four miles north of Baginton, which his father had acquired 
marriage with the heiress of the Segraves. Through her the 
owbrays, as we shall presently see, also became of an 
estate at Meriden, a few miles north-west of Coventry. Part of 
the hall of Caludon Castle, a piece of wall with two graceful 
windows, is still standing. On Henry’s landing at Ravenspur, 
Sir William Bagot fled to Bristol, and when the town was taken he 
escaped the fate of Scrope, Busby, and Green by flying to Ireland. 
He returned to England with Richard, and was committed to the 
Tower. He only remained there, however, for a year, and it may 
be that the new King remembered the hospitality which he had 
received from him as Duke of Hereford ; for, when the Commons 
petitioned for Bagot’s restoration to his lands, Henry answered 
that, as he had allowed bim pardon, so he would otherwise show 
him justice. He served in the Parliament held at Westminster 
in the fourth year of Henry’s reign as one of the knights of the 
shire. In the following year he “ had full release from the Bishop 
of St. David’s and other his feoflees of all their interest in this 
manor (Baginton) and the rest of his lands.” He did not enjoy 
his recovered estates long, for in 1407 he died, and was buried 
in the church with Margaret his wife. He left one child, a 
daughter ; and in the following reign Baginton was sold to Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, whose daughter, succeeding her 
brother in his estates, married Richard Neville. Her husband 
‘was made Earl of Warwick, and gave the manor of Baginton to 
the collegiate church of Warwick. At the Dissolution the manor 
was sold to Francis Goodeve of London, and in the reign of 
James I. it came into the possession of William Bromley, grand- 
aed of the Speaker already mentioned, whose successors still 
it. 


Meriden, to which reference has once or twice been made above, 
differs widely in appearance from Baginton. It stands on the 
at road from London, just where the high ground dips down 

to the valley which stretches away towards Birmingham, and 
was an important posting station in the old coaching days. Houses 
and cottages straggle for nearly a mile along the road to which 
the village owed its now departed prosperity. The road just here 
shows marks of the elaborate engikeering which, by the irony of 
circumstance, was applied to so m&ny English coach roads just 
before they were superseded by railways. The steep gradient of 
the hill leading down into the village is softened by an embank- 
ment, from which one can look in at the attic windows of an old 
inn standing on the lower road. There are some good houses in 
the village, one of which, at least, was an inn until the disappear- 
ance of coaches took away its custom, It looks forlorn enough 
now ; no doubt it is not easy to find a tenant for so large a house. 
The Hall, a square stone building, stands to the left of the road 
towards the end of the village furt 
it is not easy to say exactly where so straggling a place ends or 
begins, the green, with the old market cross in the middle, seems 
to mark the termination of the village in the direction of Birming- 
ham. The church stands at the other extremity on the brow of 
the hill looking over the valley. It has suffered many things at 
the hands of restorers, but still retains much that is interesting. 
The tower is plain, but well proportioned, and has a curious bit of 
carved stonework on the south side. On the north side of the 
chancel may be traced the outlines of two narrow windows, now 
walled up, one of which must belong to the thirteenth century, 
while the other, which is smaller, seems to be still earlier. The 
‘ave as well as most of the interior has been rudely restored. Within 
a and whitewash have done their worst, and Birmingham cut- 
has been put to severe tests in carving the names of its possessors 

on an ancient monument, The ch contains two recumbent 


from Coventry, and though | 


figures, one in the north, the other in the south aisle. The latter 
forms the monument of John Wyard, who founded a chantry 
here in the reign of Henry IV. He was esquire to Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, and was one of the knights of the shire in 
the reign of Richard II. The other figure, which has not escaped 
the brush of the whitewasher, has no coat of arms and no epitaph 
attached to it. Dugdale oes with great probability that 
it may belong to a member of the Walsh family, who acquired by 

i an estate in Meriden early in the fifteenth century. 
Standing under a fine old yew in the churchyard, one looks to the 
north-west over miles of meadow and woodland until the view is 
closed by the smoke of Birmingham. Behind the church stands a 
house which bears a fleur-de-lys and the date 1606 on one of its 
gables, and was no doubt built on the site of an older house. The 
moat which once surrounded it is still to be seen on two sides of 
the building, though the necessities of a farmyard have caused it 
to disappear from the east and north. This place once belonged 
to the Segrave family ; Nicholas de Segrave joined in the rebellion 
of the Barons against Henry III., and lost his estates after the 
battle of Evesham. He was reinstated under the dictum de Kenil- 
worth, and the lands at Meriden went with Caludon to the father 
of John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who, as we have already seen, 
married the heiress of the Segraves. The present house was no 
doubt built by one of the Earls of Derby who succeeded the 
Mowbrays. Among other families who have held lands at Meri- 
den may be mentioned that of Alspath. Gerard de Alspath in the 
reign of Henry III. held certain lands of Richard de Amundeville, 
lord of Berkeswell, to whom he paid each Easter a pair of gilt 
spurs. His great dson, also named Gerard, was a friend of 
—— Mortimer. He helped Mortimer to escape from the Tower, 
and shared his flight to France, After Mortimer’s execution 
Gerard received a special pardon from Edward III. The estate 
did not, however, continue very long after this in the family. It 
changed hands frequently, and the only fact worthy of note is 
that in the reign of Edward VI. it was bought by John Hales, 
the benefactor of Coventry. 


A winding lane which leaves the main road at one end of the 
village and rejoins it at the other leads to the farmhouse which 
was once the home of the Walshes. This house is by far the best 
worth seeing of all the buildings of Meriden, for it has been least 
altered. If, as its traditional name of Walsh Hall implies, the 
house ever belonged to the Walshes, it must have been built near 
the end of their ownership of the property. In the reign of 
James I. the estate d away from the family, as it had come 
to them, by an heir female, yet from the general style of the archi- 
tecture as well as from the character of the mouldings the house 
can scarcely be older than the early part of the seventeenth 
century. It is a fine timbered house, and though it is in a rather 
dilapidated condition, it has perhaps gained rather than lost in 
beauty by decay. There has been no attempt at general restora- 
tion, and repairs have been executed bit by bit as they have been 
needed. Where the original plaster has fallen away it has been re- 

laced here by stones built into the spaces between the beams, there 
y bright red tiles. Superfluous lights clumsily bricked up tell of the 
days of the window-tax, and the mouldering aspect of the beams ex- 
to the weather contrasts oddly with the bold, clear lines of 
the carving where it is sheltered by the eaves. At the entrance to 
the garden a rickety gate hangs from the massive piers, which 
once no doubt supported iron or wood-work more worthy of the 
house. But the interior of the house has suffered more than the 
outside. The solid oak staircase is still in very fair condition, and 
there is some good panelling in one of the rooms; but little else 
of interest remains. One's hope of seeing’a good carved chimney- 
piece is disappointed. Perhaps the suggestive neighbourhood of 
the fireplace has proved too strong a temptation to some of 
the more recent occupants. Beautiful as the house is, it gains 
greatly from its surroundings. It stands by itself amid tall elms, 
and the fields slope gently up to it from the west; the approach 
from this side in spring, when the leaves are young and the meadow 
before the house is yellow with daffodils, gives a view which is 
not easily forgotten. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF COURSING. 


sig ~ coursing season has fairly , and during the whole of 
last week the slopes of Gosforth Park were thronged by # 
bellowing crowd; the demure trainers loitered about in their 
composed way; the melancholy-looking greyhounds sauntered 
hither and thither with mincing footsteps as the men “ walked ” 
them ; the bookmakers howled and cursed, and the excited backers: 
lost their money as usual. The sport, such as it is, gains ground 
every year, for the new style of running offers numberless chances 
of rapid gambling, and the courses follow each other in such quick 
succession that one hundred and fifty trials may easily be got 
through in a day. But very few people who read the reports really 
u derstand what the game is like. One solemn writer supplies a 
leading article to a morning journal, and his remarks on the 

liar sport are likely to exhilarate those who know anything about 
the matter. He first of all assumes that coursing is an amiable 
and idyllic pursuit, and he then proceeds to divulge his general 
conceptions, We learn that the greyhound was originally used 
to draw the “ grey,” or badger! t we might as well say 
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would go fast for a time, but they were soft-hearted, and 
the fierceness and stamina of the modern breed are entirely 
due to the bulldog cross introduced by Lord Orford. Dandie 
Dinmont would have become apoplectic had any one ted 
that he should use greyhounds as — dogs instead of + v 
and Mustard. Fancy a dog like Colossua, weighing 5 st. 7 lbs., 
wriggling into an earth! Even Lobelia, the smallest of her race 
that ever ran, would have been puzzled had she been set at a 
badger ; and, indeed, it is more than likely that any greyhound, large 
or small, would perish in a few minutes after the badger took his 


grip. This curious ignorance is quite of a piece with the rest of | gi 


the article. We are informed that the best all-round dog 

nerally wins, this being precisely the belief which will bring 
ated of unwise persons to grief during the coming winter. In 
truth, one might as well bet on races between pairs of blackbeetles 
as bet on coursing; there is no known subject of wagers in which 
the element of chance comes in so strongly. The most powerful, 
and speedy, and clever dog in the world may be beaten through 
any one of a hundred diverse accidents ; he may catch a toe in a 


tangle of tough grass; he may dislocate a joint, as that beautiful 
animal Manager did last season; he may win one course and then | 
off after a fresh hare, or he may fare as poor Bab-at-the-Bowster | 
id on one memorable occasion. The pretty red bitch chased a 
hare for three-and-a-half miles, and was found lying half dead 
with her paws on her exhausted quarry; she had not strength to 
bite. The ludicrous folly of those who bet on greyhounds is at 
once exasperating and saddening. Take some of last season's 
occurrences, yan and Strathallan were running when the 
hare suddenly stumbled ; Rosebery flew over his game, and the 
poor little creature floundered into Strathallan’s jaws. Again, in 
a course run last December by a beautiful animal called Naiad, 
she lost through the very qualities which may enable her to win 
in future. She was led by a huge, striding greyhound, but she 
stole along easily, never letting her opponent get far away. 
Presently the hare turned, Naiad made a rush, struck likea ee 9 
and lost through her own promptitude. Che Sara is one of the 
most exquisite creatures of her kind. She ran away from one 
antagonist and then had a flying fall which seemed heavy enough 
to burst her ribs. She was useless afterwards, A dog called 
Master John was winning easily when he tripped on a clod, 
and was knocked senseless by the tumble. Moreover, who can 
forget Master McGrath’s mishap on the occasion of his one 
defeat? Fortunes were lost through that accident. A man 
may see thousands of courses run, yet he is no nearer being able 
to foretell the result of any given trial, and the tipsters who 
attend meeting after meeting are almost always wrong. Some 
rich men lay out fortunes on their kennels, and secure the best 
blood that money can buy, yet they never score a success; while 
a farmer, or miner, or potman wins hundreds through the good 
luck of one half-trained dog. In February a dog which cost three 
pounds met another which cost two hundred and fifty, and the 
cheap dog won easily. In spite of all this bewildering uncertainty, 
the ridiculous tipsters pronounce their judgments confidently, and 
the foolish herd of dupes give the bookmakers the means of living 
in coarse luxury. The newspaper which propounded the badger 
theory declares that coursing is “a fine game.” This is perilously 
like nonsense. The sport is exciting enough, but there is little 
that is fine about it. Some one has said that there is a dead poet 
in every man, no matter how prosaic he may become as years go 
by; there is also a latent savage in each of us, and the wild 
ood wakes and flies madly when the game rises. The terrible 
swiftness of the first rush, the magnificent serpentine movements 
of the greyhounds, the series of chances that follow hard on 
each other as the quarry twines, and jerks, and flings herself 
hither and thither with convulsive beanio—all these things may, 
no doubt, produce a certain form of excitement. But it is hard 
to see where the “ fine” element comes in. When the hare is 
far away, one is prevented from realizing the true nature of the 
“ fine game,” for it is hard to think of the hunted beast as a living 
creature. But watch a hare closely at the crucial points of a 
course. When she rises she is bewildered, and her cocked ears 
move back and forth as she takes her first easy strides; then 
comes the thud of feet to rearward, and she knows that she must 
fly for life. The ears drop down; every sinew goes tense as 
a bowstring, and the struggle begins. As the wild rhythm of 
the gallo ts nearer and nearer, puss poises herself till she 
knows whether she must wrench sharply round or make a wide 
swerve; & dog strikes at her, and she swirls herself with a sudden 
convulsion that strains every muscle; sometimes she is among the 
very feet of her enemies, and the snaky heads make vicious darts 
at her. She swerves away from one dog, but the other meets her, 
and she cannot gather her powers for one straight run. Then her 
vigour fails, the nearest greyhound balances himself, makes a swift 
dash, and then comes a long, quavering screech as the animal is 
swung into the air and mumbled by the two dogs. This may be 
exciting, but perhaps one had better not cant about the “ fine” 
element, To talk of a great coursing meeting being “ health- 
giving ” is silly. How can any my health among a roari 
crowd of men who surge over the Altcar plains at a snail's pace 
Nine out of ten of the gang are bent on betting, and the tenth man 


looks on, not because he expects to gain healthy exercise, but because 


the primeval hunter's instinct is satisfied as the chase goes on. In 
a wide country district where a man takes a brace of dogs and 
sallies forth in search of a hare for next day's dinner, he may 
gather health and strength from walks over zy uplands and 
meadows. Ifa strong hare gets up she will lead the dogs away 
for a couple of miles, and the owner has some lively exercise 
before he picks up his game. We allow also that at such a place 
as Baldock a sportsman may have a splendid day without causing 
much loss of life, He must have a pag horse, for scarcely any 
hare on the Baldock flats ever leads dogs less than two miles, 
and a man must have a good horse to get across the country. But 
at all the closed meetings, and even at Waterloo, there is nothing 
in the way of exercise to be had, so we should do better if we 
called things by their proper names, acknowledged our savage 
frailty, and talked no twaddle about “ fine ” and “ health- 
iving pursuits.” Gosforth and Kempton show us human nature 
in its lowest and cruellest phases, and of true sport such meetings 
give none. 


REVIEWS. 


CSOMA DE KOROS.* 


N the present day the claims of geography take precedence of 
language. Every year we hear of gold on 
some explorer who has ascended a difficult peak, circumnavigated 
an inland sea, or drunk the health of some gigantic chief of an 
African tribe in the rawest and most nauseous of country spirits. 
It is quite true that ethnology and philology gain eventually by 
these explorations. But their main object is to find out the 
boundaries of a savage tribe or the sources of mighty rivers, and 
not to master the niceties of some alliterative diafeet, It was 
not so always in the last generation; at least, certainly not in the 
case of the distinguished Hungarian scholar whose memoir has 
just been published by one of his own nation. Dr. Duka, the 
editor, has left behind him a fair ay ae rm at the stations of 
Monghir and Darjeeling in the —— idency, where he filled 
the position of Civil Surgeon, and he has been enabled, owing to 
his birth and his profession, to collect such notices of the early 
life of Csoma de come as were still to be found in Hungarian 
villages and in the journals of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 
It is the defect of these biographies that they are so often 
undertaken too late. Many scholars or administrators who might 
have thrown some additional light on the pursuits of Csoma 
de Koros are dead. He was well known to the late Horace 
H. Wilson, Mr. H. Prinsep, Mr. Henry Torrens, Sir William 
McNaghten, Dr. Campbell the Superintendent of Darjeeling, and 
other deceased Anglo-Indians of position and merit. Dr. Duka 
states that Dr. Malan, formerly secretary to the Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta, and now rector of Broad Windsor, Dorsetshire, is 
rhaps the only Englishman living who had seen the great 
Tibetan scholar face to face. He could scarcely have been person- 
ally known to Mr. Brian Hodgson, so long our Resident at 
Katmandhu. But we find in this memoir an allusion to Mr. now 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, as proposing him for honorary member of 
the Asiatic Society, which met in the building at the corner of 
Park Street, Chowringhi, known to natives from its strange collec- 
tion of stuffed birds and wild animals as the Jadu Ghur, or 
“ House of Magic.” 
Csoma de Koros, whose other name was Alexander, was not 
of plebeian origin. He belonged to a family of Széklers or mili- 
tary nobles, a tribe which had for centuries guarded the frontiers 
“of Transylvania against the invasions of the Turks.” A stro 
constitution, unfailing powers as a pedestrian, simple fare, pas 
means, and resolute and unremitting application and industry, all 
formed an excellent preparation for a life of self-denial, exposure, 
and severe work. His education began at the College of Nagy 
Enyed, and ended at that of Géttingen. From his earliest days 
he seems to have formed the determination to explore thoroughly 
some one ‘Oriental language or problem or other. There were dis- 
coveries, he held, to be made in Arabic libraries, Sclavonic litera- 
ture, or Tibetan manuscripts. And so, without friends, funds, 
letters of introduction, or as far as appears, without any clear 
idea of any one particular object to be attained, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age he said good-bye to a patron, and took a 
into the unknown Oriental world. e gather from a 
etter addressed by him in 1825 to Captain Kennedy, who was 
then our Political Agent at the hill station of Sabathoo, that to 
get to India Csoma de Koros had gone from Constantinople to 
Aleppo, and thence by Kurdistan, Persia, Balkh, and Afghan 
istan and the Punjab, to the north-western frontier of India. 
Like another eminent traveller of our own time, he through 
a part of Persia as an Armenian. Doubtless“in this tour of two 
years and a half he must have seen sights, scenes, and tribes quite 
enough to have made up two books of travel such as are pub- 
lished in these degenerate days. But if he kept a ~— = notes 
of his travels, Dr. Duka has not found them, and we s' never 
know how Csoma fared with the Khan of Bokhara or the Lion of 


* Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Koros. A Biography com- 
led chiefly from hitherto unpublished facts, with a brief notice of each of 
is published Works and Essays, as well as of his still extant Manuscripts. 
By Theodore Duka, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England ; Surgeon-Major H.M.S. Bengal Medical Service, retired ; Knight 
of the Order of the Iron Crown ; Corresponding Member of the Academy of 

Sciences of Hungary. London: Triibner & Co. 1885. 
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that, because “gry” is the Romany word for horse, therefore | 
the greyhound was originally used to draw the horse. The fact 
is that the old English greyhound would never have stood 
to a badger for two minutes, even if the dog’s conformation 
had allowed him to enter an earth. The old-fashioned hounds 
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Lahore. It is curious that at the former place he heard “ exag- 
gerated reports of the approach of a numerous Russian army,” 
sand that in Kashmir and the Punjab he made the acquaintance of 
Moorcroft the well-known traveller, and two French gentlemen 
whom he calls “ Messrs, Allard and Ventura.” These were, in 
truth, two French generals in the service of Ranjit Sing, and it 
was their discipline that enabled the Sikh artillerymen to play 
with deadly effect on our ranks at Moodki and Ferozshah. From 
this memoir it seems tolerably clear that De Koros made three 
journeys to Leh, and spent sixteen months at the monastery of 
angla in Zanskar, on the strength of letters from Count 
Nesselrode and two Mahommedan gentlemen, before he ever 
thought of applying for help and safe-conduct to the British 
authorities in India. This took place between 1823 and 1825. 
At the latter date finding, as any one could have told 
him, that he was an object of suspicion to our authorities on the 
frontier, he applied to them for assistance, as he ought to have 
done at first. His letters on this occasion and others, explaining 
that he was a true man and not a spy, are a curious mixture 0 
simplicity, scholarship, and honest pride. From this moment 
everything was put straight. Satisfied that he was not an 
emissary from the “ Russ” or the Sikh, the Government of Lord 
Amherst made him an allowance, recognized him as an unoffend- 
ing scholar and traveller, and gave him every facility for the 
ange mages of Tibetan studies; and as his ee gpa puts it, 
or the perpetuation of his name “in the domain of science and 
literary research.” The remainder of his career was spent as 
follows:—From August 1825 to November 1826 he remained at 
Pukdal or Pukhtar,in kar. From August 1827 to October 1830 he 
was at Besarh or Bussahir, a small principality in the hills. In April 
1831 he came to Calcutta and spent some four years and a half in 
arranging and digesting his materials. In 1836 and 1837 he lived 
for some time at Julpigori, not far from the foot of the Himalayas, 
‘in the district of Rungpur, studying the Bengali and Sanskrit 
languages, and we are told, Mahratta in addition. He could have 
_got but very little help in this last subject from any native Pundit 
i Bengal. In the end of 1837 he returned to the Presidency to 
make more digests and to write more scientific treatises and 
articles, In the beginning of 1842, in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, he again started for Bhutan and Tartary, caught jungle fever 
‘in passing through the treacherous Terai at the foot of the 
Himalayas, and died of the attack at Darjeeling on the 11th of 
April of that year. 
robably there never was a scholar who in the pursuit of his 
favourite study was capable of such abstemiousness or showed 
such a lofty contempt for the very necessaries and decencies of 
life. He lived like an eremite, barring the use of the hair-shirt 
and the scourge, At Yangla with a Lama and one attendant he 
‘lived for four months in an apartment nine feet square. The tem- 
rature was below zero, and the three were regularly snowed up. 
i De Koros read Tibetan manuscripts literally from morning 
till night, with hands so numbed that he could hardly turn over 
the pages. His food was boiled rice and tea, flavoured with 
rancid butter. He drank no spirits and would not eat fruits, 
though Zanskar produces chestnuts and apricots in abundance. 
The latter, when dried, form the chief food of the natives. He 
‘eared nothing for the outer world ; wanted neither newspapers nor 
modern books; but was quite happy with Tibetan volumes on 
religion, astrology, poetry, philosophy, and history, written or 
printed in wooden types, and kept in indestructible bookcases of 
cedar. At Titaliya he lived ina native hut, regardless of heat, 
‘damp, and mosquitoes. He refused the hospitality offered him by 
Major Lloyd, who, we believe, commanded a detachment of Sepoys 
at Titaliya. In Calcutta he never even took his ride on the Course 
“in the evening, but walked about the compound or limited grounds 
of the Asiatic Society and only saw an intimate friend or some 
Oriental scholar. No wonder that English officials were compelled 
to describe him as “a singular union of learning, modesty, and 
asy habits.” A countryman who, as an artist, happened to be 
in Calcutta and Ysa him a visit, was evidently amazed at this 
“ prison life.” We are not surprised to find that he had some 
difficulty in expending the monthly allowance of fifty rupees 
ted him by Government ; that he left untouched a sum voted 
tow the Council of the Asiatic Society ; and that he repeatedly 
refused all aid from private sources. Indeed his retiring and 
modest disposition was not incompatible with a certain amount of 
unamiable haughtiness and asperity. We could wish that he had 
lived more generously, changed his blue cotton dress oftener, and 
enjo ed a few — pleasures. Dominie Sampson was a profound 
‘ec ie, but in the ruins of Derncleugh he feasted with Meg 
Merrilies, and fairly drank her health in a cupful of brandy. A more 
generous diet and a little quinine might have enabled De Koros to 
survive the malarious fever of the Rungpore Terai. 

That these journeys into countries which are still very little 
known resulted in most valuable discoveries and a mass of 
strange lore is undeniable. Osoma de Koros was evidently a 
‘wonderful Tibetan scholar, and he acquired a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, but some of bis derivations or guesses strike us as 
doubtful. India is more likely derived from the Indus River 
‘than from any word signifying “ lowness” or Low Countries, And 
Draksha, the grape in Sanskrit, can hardly be the origin of Dacia. 
We might as well say that this province took its name from the 
Sanskrit Dakshina the south, or from the word Daku or Dacoit. 
But this guess was hazarded before the time spent in the native 
hut in Bu re. Dr. Duka gives a list of the writings of 
Csoma de Koros, and divides them into two classes. 


To the | Keith 


first belong his Grammar and Dictionary, the result of such 
fearful and some seventeen “ notes ” and “ translations,” 
at various intervals fifty years the Asiatic 

iety’s Journals. The second seem to be voca es in Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, and Hungarian. Whether a complete and revised 
edition of these works will ever be undertaken by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, aided by a grant of money from a generous 
Government, is more than we can say. A larger Dictionary of 
Sanskrit and Tibetan contains, according to the report of the well- 
known scholar Rajendra Lall Mittra, nearly seven hundred pages 
all in manuscript and in good preservation. A Treatise on 
Medicine describes the human frame, explains the causes of 
sickness and its remedies, and gives hints for securing longevity, 
in language to which no exception can be taken. Doctors do not 
differ so very much after all; for, though remedies in Tibet 
are said to number twelve hundred, they are soon afterwards 
cut down to four; medicines, manual operation, by which we ap- 
prehend surgery is meant, diet, and exercise. Mr. A. Trollope’s 


f | Sir Omicron Pie could not say much more or less. Some geo- 


phical details procured from native sources are curious. Lake 
Gaaneen is known to Tibetans as Ma-pham-yu-tsho, and is 
said to be thirty miles in circumference. ‘here is little or no 
timber in the country, but fruit-trees and grapes are productive 
in some provinces; and there are hot springs, glaciers, and un- 
worked mines, with which every unexplored country that we 
ever heard of is invariably said to abound. A small vocabu- 
lary, showing a certain similarity between the Sanskrit and 
Hungarian languages, may bea tempting field to philologists for 
discussion. But it is only a fragment, and we can hardly sa 
how it might have been revised and altered had the author lived. 
It is satisfactory to be told that the Government of Bengal has 
iven orders that the tomb of Csoma de Koros at Darjeeling should 
placed on the list of monuments to be kept up at the public 
expense. That tomb contains the remains of an enterprising 
traveller, an indefatigable scholar, and a modest, self-denying, and 
upright man. 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


ADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S Sisters-in-Law is a good 

example of a class of novels that most people like to read— 
novels which require no study, which do not dating criticism, 
and which ere founded on shrewd observation. Some of the most 
cunning compounders of sensationalism have been unable to repro- 
duce the finer play of human motives and influences, whilst, on 
the other hand, a marked power of analysis may be lost on the 
general run of readers if it is accompanied by a poor plot or a 
pedantic style. But it is possible to tind neither the one thing 
nor the other, neither sensations nor delicate perceptions, and yet 
to recognize the excellence of a story in its mere simplicity and 
truth, A faithful picture from the life fulfils two canons of art 
which have often been held to be ail-sufficient; it is useful and 
entertaining at the same time. Lady Margaret Majendie wisel 
selects the themes of her novels from circumstances with whic 
she is personally familiar, and sets out with a definite idea of the 
situation which she is to describe and illustrate. In Out of their 
Element she drew an effective contrast between the misery of a 
selfish Italian girl transplanted into English soil and that of her 
self-sacrificing husband, who tried to mend matters by restoring 
her to her native land. The value of the sketch consisted not so 
much in the idea and the balanced characters as in the truth of 
the drawing, and the ease with which Lady Margaret reproduced 
the gleanings cf her observation. Sisters-in-Law is a tale of rural 
life in an agricultural county, and it deals with the scenes and 
subjects by which the agricultural community in England has 
been characterized for many generations, The details are here 
and there so naturally recorded that they might almost serve an 
educational purpose, by conveying a fairly accurate view of the 
relations existing between the average landlord and the average 
tenant-farmer, right and honourable feeling being assumed on 
both sides. Something of this kind seems to have been contem- 
plated by the author, who may or may not have read M. Jules 
Simon’s Petit Citoyen, a veritable primer of social duty in the 
shape of a story for young people. Lady Margaret Majendie’s 
novel is not exactly a story for the young, though it contains 
nothing likely to offend a candid mind. Still less is it calcu- 
lated to make the mouth of its reader yawn; and here it has 
a decided advantage over M. Simon’s primer. The misfortunes 
and despair of Farmer Curtis, who, like his landlord, is a victim 
of agricultural depression, are related in anything but a dry 
style; and, indeed, a ey half of the story is occupied by the 
wooing and winning of a string of delightful maidens, on whom 
the author has bestowed her most delicate touches, Lady 
Margaret Majendie is an optimist where human character and 
conduct are concerned; she either cannot paint a villain, or 
cannot believe that any naughty man or woman could insist on 
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being a villain against her ex wish and direction, Of 
defects in the minor el we shall sy thing, for 
correct grammar is in the last resort a less valuable thing than 
sound sense. But Lady t Majendie writes well enough at 
times to write better always. One of her round dozen of sisters- 
in-law is a wise little talkative woman, whose sayings are often 
worthy of repetition. “I like to talk from morning to night,” she 
says, “and a good ons too. People who don’t talk think too 
much, and wear out the inside of their heads.” The luckless 
brother is driven to emigrate, and she is pressed to go with him, 
“No, no, my dears,” she answers, “I should not like it. Some 
must go and found new families and start new worlds; but some 
must stay behind to mind the graves.” If there is nothing 
strikingly original in remarks of this kind, they are incalculably 
better than the forced jokes and feeble quotations in which some 
writers of fiction take delight. 

There is nothing commonplace about Commonplace Sinners 
except the word on its title-page, which is a strange misnomer. 
Considering the pains which the author has evidently taken to 
indicate the possession of abnormal genius, there is a kind of 
mock-modesty in describing the brilliant sinners in_this story as 
anything short of heroic, wonderful, and sublime. The scintilla- 
tions of smartness on every make the style a little vague and 
the plot decidedly obscure; but by dint of patience and perse- 
verance we have overcome these obstacles, and arrived at an 
adequate notion of what it is all about. A major of an “ ex- 
aggerated aristocratic type,” fond of a “matitudinal cigar,” is 
married to a young womar with a magnolia face, or a face which 
chan from lily to magnolia ou the slightest pretext. His 
daughter, not much younger than her stepmother, is engaged to 
Somerset Leigh, an officer in the army, who seems to be bent on 
remaining plain Mister until he retires, full of service and wounds, 
from an ungrateful profession, Then the sinning comes in. The 
stepmother falls in love with Somerset, meditates his seduction 
even before he marries her daughter, and allures him steadily all 
the time that she is supposed to be relenting and repenting. Leigh 
half succumbs to the temptation, and in the meantime he is sus- 
a of a terrible crime against his betrothed, who flees from 

r home on the same day when her little brother is killed by 
falling from a swing. Other horrors accumulate on the head of 
these. A mad genius, the friend of Somerset Leigh, denounces 
the latter behind his back as a consummate villain, and meanwhile 
falls desperately in love with the magnolia-faced woman. He is 


the stalking Nemesis of this drama of complicated vice, and makes — 


the stage ring with his comminations and reproofs, But he is 
logical enough to keep the sharpest reproof and the most condign 
vengeance for himselt, and disappears behind the scenes ina manner 
as far removed from the commonplace as any other of his exits 
or entrances, which is saying a great deal. In the course of his 
blundering existence he has written a romance, in reference to 
which he moralizes as follows:— 

If the good in a thing outweighs the bad, then the thing is good. A 

little leaven leaveneth the whole, if the little leaven is strong enough. It 
is all a question of scales, from morality downward. A man may break 
all the commandments, and, if he can achieve a deed sublime to the proper 
pitch, he redeems his sins and is a good man. 
The author of Commonplace Sinners would probably like to be 
identified with the mad genius, and to have these words applied 
to himself and his book. It is the only way in which we can 
edge in a suggestion of qualified praise; but the qualification is 
very necessary. There isa little leaven of purity and readable- 
ness in these two volumes, but it is not strong enough to leaven 
the lump. No doubt it is “all a question of scales, from morality 
downward,” in the sense that every chapter descends more or less 
below the level of morality. It is conceivable that an author 
might be always below that level without knowing it, and with- 
out his readers knowing it; but in a case of that kind the genius 
would differ somewhat from the sort of inspiration out of which 
the woman with the magnolia face has sprung into existence. 

The Wine of Life is a brave attempt by a new hand to write a 
regulation novel. It wants fulness and flavour, but has no very 
obtrusive faults; and if the cover were sewn up in black calico it 
might pass muster in respectable families for Sunday afternoon 
reading. The author’s process has been simple and ingenuous, 
He has written out the uneventful story of a happy parson, his 
happier wife, her happiest sister, and two nice but melancholy 

oung gentlemen from London, who come down to visit a neigh- 

uring squire. There is internal evidence that he is himself one 
of this friendly quintet; for the narrative is more like an ex- 
panded journal than an effort of imagination, and it includes an 
unmistakable itinerary of a trip to Switzerland. Two incidents 
are introduced, by way of adding excitement to the romance, each 
of them occupying about a page in the telling. On one occasion the 

rson’s wife's sister sprains her ankle, and on another the parson 
Sen his wife's pony from the edge of a precipice. Mr. Newcome’s 
wine needed these olives of excitement and sensation to redeem it 
from insipidity, and — he would have done better to break 
the parson’s leg outright. It is not quite clear to whose friendship 
in particular the tag trom Young on the title-page is intended to 
apply. The lawyers from London are an honest couple of chums, 
but there is nothing extraordinary about their mutual affection. If 
both are intended to love the same girl, the unsuccessful rival does 
nothing to attest the profundity of his passion; so that the point 
which might have been made out of such a situation is entirely 
missed. Friendship may be the wine of life; but Mr. Newcome 
does not seem to understand the maxim in any but a literary 


sense, for his artless pages chronicle nothing stronger than milk 
and water. The persevering reader will not feel that he “gets 
much forrarder” on the whole bottlefull. Yet even milk and 
water has its uses. It is appropriate food for babes and ep ; 
and, if we are correct in supposing that Mr. Newcome himself is 
the reverend gentleman who snatched his wife from an Alpine 
recipice, we can honestly congratulate him on having written a 
armless story without any of the mag oratory which some 
oo novelists in his place would have found it impossible to 
eck. 

Of the two books which come last on our list it may be said 
that they are neither much above nor much below the average of 
the popular shillingworths which have now become a distinct 
feature of contemporary fiction. Mr. Pask tempts the breezes 
with a cargo of short stories, apparently reprints. Done in the 
Dark is a tale of spies and smugglers, with a will and a well, and a 
murder to begin and end it. Zhe Scarlet Cord is more lurid in 
its attractions, for the murders are done or attempted on the 
persons of fathers and children, wives and husbands, and in place 
of smugglers the background is filled by ladies and gentlemen in 
high society. At any rate we are made free of the salon of one 
Lady Milicent, niece to one Dowager Baroness Muller, an aris- 
tocratic young orphan with ever so many thousands a year, who 
crams her house with “a whole host of celebrities,” including 
lady devotees of science and distinguished medical men from 
Pentonville. The hero of this “ medical love story” is an M.D. 
with a speciality. He has discovered a method of inflicting pain- 
less death—which the authors appear to think quite a novel idea— 
and in the course of his experiments he confers the boon of 
euthanasia upon his infant child, a mouse, and his father. Fortified 
by the possession of this secret and a loving wife, he falls in love 
with Lady Milicent’s gold, and proceeds to lay hands upon it with 
us little delay as possible. Part of his plan is baffled by the editor 
of a medical journal, who suspects the villain of murder, and finds 
“conclusive evidence” of his guilt in a paper on painless death, 
written by the latter for his own columns. Thus the loving wife 
escapes, but Lady Milicent easily consents to elope with her 
adwirer in a cab, immediately after one of her grand receptions. 
The last scene in this eventful history represents that unfortunate 
aristocrat as the matron of a refuge in Paris, which she has built 
with her own money. Parisians “reverence the name of‘ The Scarlet 
Cord’ as they would that of the Bible itself” —which is not extra- 
ordinary. For your Parisian is nothing if not cynical, and free 
criticism would naturally be challenged by “ the twined symbol 
cut in red marble over the window,” and by the somewhat original 
inscription, “‘ Nic ego te condemno.” 


CARTULARIUM SAXONICUM.* 


HE work of which the volume before us is a first instalment 
is an attempt to incorporate into one series all existing 
charters and documents bearing on the history of England before 
the Norman Conquest. The magnitude of the task undertaken 
is unquestionable; its utility, if even fairly executed, is no less 
undoubted. Even if Mr. Birch had done no more than re-edit 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus A2vi Saxonict, he would have earned 
the gratitude of historical students; for that monumental—or, as 
our German neighbours would call it, epoch-making and path- 
breaking work—has long been scarce and consequently dear. But, 
in reviewing a work which makes scientific pretensions, it is not 
sufficient to ask whether it is useful in itself. We must go on 
to inquire whether it is up to the level of the best knowledge 
attainable at the time on the subject with which it deals. If this 
latter question cannot be answered in the affirmative, the work, 
however useful at the time, may in the end do injury to the cause 
of knowledge by preventing the appearance of a more adequate 
presentment of the subject. If, therefore, it should appear that in 
the case of the work before us we cannot uniformly answer the 
question we have raised in a manner satisfactory to Mr. Birch, we 
would not have our criticisms understood as implying that we are 
ungrateful for the good which he has undoubtedly given us. 

As far as the contents of the present volume are concerned, it 
may be described as being in the main, for the period which it 
covers, an amalgamation of Kemble’s Coder Diplomaticus with 
the third volume of Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils and Ecclesias- 
tical Documents, This will account for rather more than six- 
sevenths of the matter which it contains. Of the remaining 
seventh, about one-half comes from unprinted sources; the other 
consists of documents which, though already existing in print, 
have never been included in any collection devoted exclusively to 
English history. In both these classes, however, there are several 
documents which are merely alternative versions of others pre- 
viously well known, so that the amount of actually new matter 
contained in the present collection, as far as it has gone, ma 
probably be estimated at about one-tenth of the whole, We 
may notice, in passing, that in one case (No, 270) Mr. Birch has 
given a mutilated form of a document which is to be found en- 
tire in Haddan and Stubbs (iii. 496-8). As the work progresses, 
however, the amount of matter not hitherto generally accessible 
contained in it will increase. For the third, and unfortunately, so 


* Cartularium Saronicum: a Collection of Charters relating to Anglo- 
Saxon History. By Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A., of the Department of 
Museum, &c. Vol. 1.—a.v, 430-839. London: Whiting & 
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far, the last volume of Haddan and Stubbs terminates at a point 
only thirty years later than that now reached by Mr. Birch; and 
it may be safely asserted that the private libraries in which the 
works of their a Wilkins and Spelman are to be found 
are extremely few. 

It will not be expected that we should attempt to give any 
account of the contents of historical collections which have been so 
long in the hands of students as is the case with those which we 
have named. Our inquiry, therefore, on the present occasion will 
be limited to the two following points:—(1) The interest of the 
new materials collected by Mr. Birch ; (2) the manner in which 
he has dealt with the materials collec y his predecessors. It 
is to the second point that we shall chiefly address ourselves, 
because it is on this head that we have the most ground of com~ 
plaint against Mr. Birch. 

The arrangement of the work is chronological—that is to 
say, the documents are arranged according to their purported 
date. And for a comprehensive collection like the present, we 
hold that this is unquestionably the most convenient—in fact, 
the only practicable—system. But a moment’s reflection will 
show that the purported date of a document and its real date 
may be centuries a There are, first of all, cases of abso- 
lute and unblushing forgeries. Secondly, where we have two or 
more versions of the same document, it will often be found that 
the later copies have a tendency to extend the domains or privi- 
leges conveyed by the original grant. Of this tendency there is 
an interesting illustration contained in the present volume, Nos. 
91-95. The first of these is adocument by which Wihtred, King 
of Kent, surrenders all claim to control the appointment of abbots, 


‘abbesses, priests, and deacons within his own kingdom of Kent. 


The later versions extend the scope of the t to include bishops ; 
and, by omitting the special references to Kent, endeavour to make 
it appear to be a concession applying to the whole of England. 
Thirdly, there is the case of later reconstruction, without any 
fraudulent intent, of original documents which had by any acci- 
dent been destroyed. Of this Mr. Birch cites an interesting ex- 
ample in his Introduction (p. xx.),in which A®thelfrith, the Duke, 
having lost his hereditary charters by fire, asked permission to 
pare others “in quantum eos memoriter recordari potuisset.” 
he prevalence of oral testimony in early times would, perhaps, 
make this a less dangerous process than it could be considered 
now. But, putting all these cases aside, it is clear that the 
evidential value of a charter may vary infinitely, according as 
it has come down to us in its original form, or only in the 
pages of a monastic chartulary or register of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. In the latter case its form may vary from 
a tolerably faithful copy of the original to a mere summary 
or abstract of its contents. The second mode of treatment 
is strongly characteristic of MS. Lambeth 1212, a thirteenth 
century MS. from which many of the documents in the present 
volume are taken; and it is brought home to us most strikingly 
in cases where we can compare the later peng with the original 
deed itself (cf. e.g. Nos. 322, 323; Nos. 335, 3360). These chartu- 
laries, moreover, frequently omit what to-topographers and his- 
torians are the most interesting parts of a document—namely, the 
boundaries and witnesses; the omission, it is interesting to note, 
being apparently due in some cases to the scribe’s ignorance of the 
language in which they were written, sometimes to the mere 
desire to save space. Thus at the end of No. 198 the stribe adds 
“testes in lingua Saxonica”; at the end of No. 206 we read 
“bunde sive mete in lingua Saxonica”; while in the case of 
No. 131 the scribe summarizes thus :—“ Multi alii subscripserunt, 
sicut in authentico habetur”; or, again, “omnis dignitas dicit” 
(No. 237). And, even where the boundaries are not omitted 
altogether, it is easy to see, from the way in which the scribe has 
divided the words, &c., that he did not understand what he was 
writing. The distinction on which we have been dwelling 
between original charters and those which have only come down 
to us in Jate transcripts or summaries is one which cannot be too 
strongly insisted on, because it is one which is apt to escape the 


‘ student who is turned loose for the first time into a collection like 


Kemble’s or the present. 

Fortunately for the character of Mr. Birch’s work, the majority 
of the documents which can be called in the strictest sense — 
are preserved in the British Museum, and therefore lay ready to 
his hand; and many of them have been made more generall 
accessible by the admirable facsimiles published by Mr. Bond. 
In other cases, such as the Canterbury and Exeter Charters, 
where Mr. Birch did not consult the originals himself, he was able 
to make use of the photo-zincographed facsimiles published under 
the joint auspices of the Master of the Rolls and the Director- 
General of the Ordnance Survey; which, though produced by a 


less satisfactory process, and edited with less scholarship than the 


British Museum Charters, are yet extremely valuable. Again, the 
acquisition of the Ashburnham Collection by the British Museum 
has not only furnished Mr. Birch with some new documents, but in 
some ‘cases has given him an earlier text than that employed by 
Kemble, In all these instances it may be safely said that Mr. Birch’s 
work is a great advance on that of his S ongencing For Kemble, 
besides some incidental mistakes, has others which are systematic, 
and arise from his attempt to reduce not only the Latin, but also the 


' Saxon, of his documents to the uniformity of a supposed classical 


standard, Against this practice, which in the case of Latin is 
still unfortunately prevalent, it is impossible to protest too strongly. 
It is a deliberate destruction of the intermediate links of evidence 
by which alone the modern form of a word or name can be con- 


nected with its earlier type; and only by an honest adherence 
to the orthography of the . can many problems in phi 
logy be cleared up. Thus the Welsh “eglwys,” a church, with 
its g can only be explained from the medisval spelling, eclesia 
with a single c. The MSS. of classical authors hesitate, as is 
well known, between the spellings natalicius and natalitius, But 
the former must have prevailed at the time when the Irish and 
Welsh words for Christmas, Notlaic, Nadolig, were borrowed. So, 
again, the tendency to reduce 5 between vowels to v, which is 
common not only to the Celtic langu (compare in this light 
the reading abortibus for abortivus in the Irish codex of St. Paul’s 
Epistles preserved at Wiirzburg), but also to the Romance (com- 
re Latin gubernare with Italian governare, French gouverner), 
is illustrated by forms occurring in the documents before us, e.g. 
guvernante (p. 401), gage (i.e. abundanter), p. 342. e 
hope that the Master of the Rolls will before long see his way to 
relaxing the rule which obliges his editors to normalize such in- 
teresting peculiarities as these. The scribes, too, are often, like 
the Emperor Sigismund, as much “supra grammaticam” as they 
are above classical orthography ; “| just as Sigismund made 
“ Schisma ” feminine, so the scribe of No. 328 writes “ anathemam 
maranatam.” Even mistakes like these might prove the key to 
something interesting; for much of the task of philology consists 
in tracing the working of the principle of analogy. We are, there- 
fore, glad that in dealing with the MSS. which have come under 
his own hands Mr. Birch has acted on the right principle. 
But, when we turn to the case of MSS. which did not lie con- 
veniently for Mr. Birch at Bloomsbury or at Lambeth, the case is 
changed. We hardly expect that every copy of every document 
should be collated; but we do think that, considering the cha- 
racter of the work of previous editors, the oldest copy, the one on 
which the text professes to be based, should always have been 
consulted. Nor do we think that Mr. Birch would have had 
rauch difficulty in securing the co-operation of persons at the 
places where these documents are preserved, who would have been 
willing for the sake of an important work like the present to col- 
late a few tage = for him, On the appearance of the first 
fasciculus of the Cartularium Mr. Hessels attacked it somewhat 
fiercely in the of the Atheneum on the ground of its in- 
fidelity to some Cambridge MSS. Into the merits of that con- 
troversy we do not propose to go, not having examined the MSS. in 
question. But we have compared several of Mr. Birch’s documents 
with the originals preserved at the sister University, and we cannot 
say that the result is satisfactory. In most cases Kemble’s text 
is reprinted simply. We give a few imens of the conse- 
quences. In No. 25 for Ceduualla read Cenuualla (which read- 
ing has the additional advantage of being historically right); 
for dits dampnatorum (which reading makes our ancestors believe 
in various deities of the infernal regions), read dis (dominus) 
dampnatorum. In No. 47 for Hemgislo read Henglisco (the rubric, 
which is omitted, has Hengislo), In the boundaries to No. 61 given 
from Kemble, for Cantanleighe read Catanleighe. The foot-notes to 
the same document represent in many instances not the readings of 
the Oxford MS., but Kemble’s misreadings of it. In some cases, 
however, Mr. Birch gives Kemble’s readings in the notes, so that 
we are forced to conclude that his own text professes to be derived 
immediately from the MS. Such an instance is No. 300, Yet 
here Mr. Birch omits tho last of the witnesses, “Ego Osmund 
prefectus,” which Kemble, by the way, did not. 
But, even where Mr. Birch has really re-edited, and not merely 
reprinted, his documents, we must protest against the way in 
which he thinks it nec to record the readings of previous 
editors, though they may be palpable errors or mere misprints. 
To this protest we would make two exceptions—(1) where the 
reading of the MS. is really doubtful, and it becomes, conse- 
quently, worth while to record the opinion of any com- 
tent scholar; (2) where the printed text represents a MS. now 
ost or inaccessible; though, from what has been said above, it 
will be seen that in many cases the chances are considerabl 
= the printed text being really representative of the MS. 

he height of absurdity, however, is reached where the variations 
recorded are simply the result of the previous editor’s system of 
orthography. Thus the footnotes to p. 210 are almost entirely 
occupied with the valuable information that Kemble read taberna- 
cula for thabernacula, portio for sag. &e. A couple of lines in 
the introduction would obviate the need for this entirely. In one 
instance we are even told that Kemble read Regis instead of regis. 
Nor, where the difference between Mr. Birch and Kemble is due 
to the fact that they used different MSS., was it necessary to give 
Kemble’s readings in addition to those of his MS. Still less can 
we see the point of recording in the notes the readings of editions 
which have long been superseded by better editions of the same 
materials, Thus in No. 49 we are gravely treated to the readin 
of Gibson’s edition of the Saxon Chronicle (1692), a work which, 
though admirable for the time at which it was produced, has, siace 
the —— of the editions of Thorpe and Professor Earle, little 
more a bibliographical interest. Some of these things do 
seem to dawn on Mr. Birch by de In some later instances 
he contents himself with noting that Kemble’s text is “much 
altered” or “ very incorrect.” But should not this have made him 
doubtful about reprinting such “very incorrect” texts without 
verification 

We have only space to notice a few points of interest in the 
documents newly collected by Mr. Birch. Such are, the erection 
of crosses at places where the funeral of an important person 
halted (p. 194), which shows that Edward I.’s tribute to his wife 
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— 
‘was not an unprecedented act of homage; the mention of a place 
called “ Kinges Culand, quod nos possumus dicere 

vaccarum regis” (p. 452) ; a very early instance of the use of seals 
(p. 362), which Hickes and ox thought were not used in Eng- 
land before the reign of Edward the Confessor; the statement 
that a Papal a was issued by license of Charles the Great 
(p- 393); while the importance of salt in the economy of medizval 
life is illustrated anew by a passage in No. 224, where it is said 
that salt is sought for “ ad. sustentationem multiforme necessitatis, 
sive in condimentum ciborum, sive etiam ut in divinis officiorum 
usibus haberetur, et quibus cotidie Christiane religionis causa 
multipliciter indigemus.” (Why Mr. Birch should propose to read 
multiplicetur, we cannot say.) 

We are bidden to call no one happy till his death, and no 
reviewer should pronounce a final judgment on a book until it is 
complete. We have indicated above some of the directions in 
which we think Mr. Birch’s work will have tu be improved before 
it can be considered thoroughly trustworthy and satisfactory. But 
more than this—the ultimate value of the work will depend very 
much on the fulness and correctness of the indices of persons and 
places, the determination of the genuineness of doubtful docu- 
ments, &c., for all of which we must be content to wait till Mr. 

irch has finished his labours, which is not likely to be very soon. 


HAMPTON COURT.* 


M® LAW aims at giving a complete history of Hampton 

Court Palace from the earliest times to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, In fulfilling this object he has had the advantage— 
perhaps from some points of view it might be reckoned the dis- 
advantage—of having the field practically to himself. He has no 
competitors, Thorne and his predecessor Lysons are necessaril 
very brief. Jesse’s little volume is a mere sketch. The materia 
are plenty, but have so far been but little used, and all Mr. 
Law's researches in the Record Office, the British Museum, 
and other great collections are original, and add permanent 
value to the book. His former work on the Hampton Court 
Gallery prepared the way for this one, and it is much to be 
hoped that success may encourage him to tell the rest of the 
story; for William LII. is quite as interesting a character at 
Hampton Court as Henry VIIL, and Charles I. as Queen Anne 
Boleyn. The present volume, though it begins with the Domes- 
day Survey, only comes down to the accession of James I.; and 
Mr. Law has shown by his Catalogue that he is quite as conversant 
with the Stuart and first Hanoverian period as with that of the 
Tudors. It isto be hoped, therefore, that he ‘will speedily fulfil 
the promise he makes on the last page, and “ conclude, in a second 
volume, the subsequent and not less eventful annals of Hampton 
Court Palace.” 

Of late years a change in the direction of public taste has 
brought the more modern parts of Hampton Court into greater 
favour. Thirty years ago or less people used to qualify their ad- 
miration of the Palace with some expression of regret that Wren 
had pulled down the Cloister Green Court and the Queen’s New 
Lodgings to make way for a classical facade. Now no part 
of the place is more often selected by artists than the formal 
front towards the pleasure-grounds “in the Dutch taste” laid 
out by William IlI. There is certainly no place of the kind 
within easy reach of London where the architectural incongruity 
which makes picturesqueness can be studied in greater perfection. 
Although there has been some tinkering up of the old gateways, 
and some attempt to wipe the bloom of ages off the old brickwork, 
Hampton Court has not yet acquired to any disagreeable degree 
that spick-and-span look which so far to spoil some of the 
best views at Windsor Castle. There is an old-world air even 
over the work of Wren, and the present cloister abounds quite as 
much as the old one can have done in pleasant contrasts of green 
and red, of light and shade. What with the pictures, the Great 
Hall, the staircases, the towers and oriels, coupled with alleys 
and avenues of old trees, shady walks and sunny lawns, in fine 
weather there is no resort of holiday-makers more completely 
satisfactory to the ordinary sightseer; and Mr. Law’s work, 
by adding the charm of historical association to so many nooks 
and corners of the buildings, has greatly increased the pleasure 
of a visit. The first figure of interest at Hampton Court is 
undoubtedly Wolsey; and the probability that he was his 
own architect greatly adds to this interest. Like William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the architect of New College 
and so much else that is still admired ; like Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, whose chief monument is St. George's 
Chapel, at Windsor, Wolsey, in many other ts to be reckoned 
the last of the great English medizval prelates, was also, it 
appears, an accomplished architect, who could design for stone- 
work at Oxford and for brickwork at Hampton Court. Mr. Law 
gives us the names of various clerks of the works and masters of 
the works, but no architect to compete with Wolsey himself in 
the conception of the design. In this volume all those buildinzs 
which may be justly assigned to the great Cardinal are indicated, 
and Wolsey’s apartments are identified for us. In the Clock Court, 
partly concealed by Wren’s colonnade, “ remains the original range 
of buildings, in which are situated the very rooms occupied by 
Cardinal Wolsey himself.” Attached to this corner was one of 


* The History of H. Court Palace in Tudor Times. By Ernest 
Law, B.A. Bel 1885, 


the galleries in which he used to pace. Is was polled down by 
William III., but is mentioned with others by Cavendish in his 
metrical life of his master :— 

My gallories were fayer, both large and long, 

To walk when that it best, 


Wolsey seems, indeed, to have been the first to introduce the 
fashion of long galleries in great houses, a fashion which under 
Elizabeth has left so many beautiful apartments like that at 
Cobham, and that at Haddon Hall. With the increase of civiliza- 
tion and cultivation, and the increase with them of indoor life, 
such galleries must have been almost a necessity. A famous 
example at old Whitehall Palace is pa yee mentioned by the 
diarists of the seventeenth century, and may well have dated 
from the time of the great Cardinal. Mr. Law is of opinion 
that Wolsey's buildings at Hampton Court cannot have covered 
much less ground than the existing palace with its thousand 
rooms. He gives several interesting descriptions and sketches of 
chambers, now included in private sets of apartments, which may, 
or must, have been occupied by Wolsey himself, There is one 
little room, in particular, on the east side of the Clock Court, 
which, though much reduced in size and injured by time, preserves 
in many essentials its pristine state. It has a large, ancient 
mullioned window, an old Tudor fireplace, and within is a little 
closet formed in the thickness of the wall. The ceiling is of 
pure cinque-cento design in octagonal panels, with decorative 
scrollwork and other ornaments in relief. A finely-wrought 
cornice or frieze bears Wolsey’s motto, “ Dominus michi adjutor.” 
The whole decoration of this room, which Mr. Law describes 
at length, “ gives us that idea of splendour and richness, with- 
out gaudiness, which was characteristic of the artistic taste of 
the great Cardinal.” Mr. Law describes other chambers which 
may well have been his, and concludes his notice of Wolsey’s 
life at Hampton Court by bringing out a fact hitherto, we 
believe, unnoticed. The gift of the palace to Henry VIII. is 
usually dated in 1526, though there is no historical warrant for 
the anecdote usually told of the circumstances accompanying 
the gift. But Mr. Law shows both that the gift was made as early 
as June 1525, and also that the Cardinal continued to reside here 
himself until his disgrace four years later, as well as that the famous 
feast to the French Embassy, which Cavendish so graphically 
describes in an often-quoted passage, really took place in 1527, 
— Wolsey was, strictly speaking, only a lodger in his own 
ouse. 

Of Henry and his wives at Hampton Court we have many 
— which, if they are not exactly new, are now for the 
irst time gathered and grouped together with their appropriate 
scenery. e read how, after the Cardinal’s death, Henry put 
up his own arms and badges everywhere, how he employed 
Italian artists to paint the walls, how he lodged his “ own 
darling Anne” close by the chambers of the Queen, who 
indeed behaved to him “ with the utmost mental tranquillity, 
as if there had never been any dispute whatever between 
them.” Henry seems to have liked Hampton Court; and 
Mr. Law gives many details of his sports, his tournaments, 
his tennis, his bowls, his gambling, and his music. But most 
readers will turn on to the chapters where he describes the 
Hampton part of Anne ~~ three years’ reign, while the new 
hall was built, and shows that it was probably in “one of the 
rooms of this palace that, in the month of January 1536, Anne 
surprised Jane Seymour sitting on bis knee.” Mr. Law goes on 
to tell how “ the Queen's new lodgings” were furnished for June 
Seymour, and how Queen Anne's arms, badges, and initials were 
obliterated. An interesting relates to the birth of 
Edward VI. and the death of his mother, but the height of 
tragedy is reached in the details of the sad story of Katharine 
Howard, and the account of her ghost and its favourite haunts. 
Henry married his last wife at pton Court, and during the 
King’s absence at Boulogne in 1544 she lived here with her three 
step-children. Edward VI. in his early years lived much at 
Hampton Court, and the most striking scenes of Somerset's 
abortive pronunciamiento took place here in 1549. A curious 
side-light is thrown on the history of the time by the narrative 
here given of this event. Edward, a mere child of twelve, was 
hurried by his impetuous uncle from his lodgings, and made to 
appear before the people at the drawbridge across the wide moat 
which then stretched across the whole west front. Hoarse as he 
must have been, for we are told that His Majesty was “ much 
troubled by a great rewme,” he had to say to the people at the 
Protector’s dictation, “ I pray you be good tousand ouruncle.” Later 
on the same cold October evening saw the poor boy, in spite of his 
great rheum, riding out towards Windsor Castle. The adventures 
of that night may well have determined to his lungs the 
hthisis of which less than four years later he died. We cannot 
follow Mr. Law through all the curious and interesting details 
which he gives of the occasional sojourns of Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Oourt. He has contrived very 
dramatically, as we have said, to make a continuous narrative 
without trenching on general history, and gives us only so much 
of the events of each reign as might have described by one 
who resided constantly in the place, and only set down what went 
on before his own eyes. 

There are some in ing particulars as to the accounts for 
building and the names of various sets of chambers in an appendi 
and the book, which is admirably printed and got up, is well 
illustrated with maps, sk and permanent photographs, 
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There is unfortunately no index—a want which may perhaps be 
——< when the second volume comes out—but there is a very 
full and clear table of contents, and the reader will have little 
difficulty in finding his way through the book. If we have a 
fault to find, it is that Mr. Law has swelled his chapters with 
anecdotes and quotations which, in many cases, he shows to be 
erroneous, and which, though they make a book more entertaining 
to the general reader, only throw dust in the eyes of the serious 
historical student. 


FOURTEEN CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


ye most damaging criticism to which Professor A. S, Wilkins 
has exposed his edition of the Epistles of Horace is one which 
he has himself foreseen and endeavoured to rebut. He justifies 
the great 1 of his commentary (nearly five pages of notes to 
every page of text) by several good pleas, the best of them being 
his practice of transcribing “ parallel passages” instead of giving a 
bare reference. It is true enough what he says, that “school- 
boys will never, and more advanced students will very rarely, 
look up references.” Nor (he might have remembered) will they 
read long notes. Many of his citations could very easily be 
spared; at Ep. I. v. 17 it was unnecessary to illustrate the con- 
nexion between hopefulness and wine-bibbing by a ery from 
the Nicomachean Ethics. Again at Ep. I. vii. 13 Ovid, Cicero, 
Aristophanes, and Anth, Pal. are all trotted out to prove that the 
swallow’s arrival was regarded as a sign of returning spring. And, 
as if this was not enough, we are informed by way of addendum 
that Hesiod fixed the commencement of the nightingale’s song for 
the sixtieth day after the winter solstice. It is only fair to say 
that Professor Wilkins is not often garrulous, though he is occa- 
sionally superfluous. His discussions are seldom concise, but 
they are generally clear; what he writes on the famous passage at 
Ep. I. v. 9 (“nato Cesare”) is sensible enough, but it might have been 
packed in a very few lines; the same merit and the same fault are 
seen at Ep. I. xviii. 91 (a line which he vehemently condemns as 
a “blundering product of the eleventh century”), and again at 
I. vii. 29, where Professor Wilkins seems to appreciate (though he 
rejects) Bentley's brilliant of replacing volpecula by 
mtedula. The caution displayed in some places is almost chicken- 
hearted—e.g. at A. P. 197, where “amet timentes” is allowed 
to stand. Professor Wilkins shelters this timid attitude under 
the dictum of H. A. J. Munro :—“TI feel sure that many passages 

t need alteration, though I am not satisfied with any that has 
Rice proposed.” But the conservatism which does not believe in 
itself cannot hope to give satisfaction. It would be surprising if a 
book which contained many hundreds of notes did not present many 
isolated points for adverse criticism; but Professor Wilkins is so 
careful and sedate a commentator that it would not be easy to 
catch him tripping. The translations are few and correct, but not 
graceful; the grammatical explanations are sound and sufficient ; 
and the choice of interpretations is always rational (eg. at 
A. P. 128, “ Difficile est proprie communia dicere”), even when it 
is least convincing, e.g. at A. P. 172, where — longus” is explained 
as “ not expecting the speedy fulfilment of his hopes.” The com- 
mentary is well up to date, and Professor Wilkins is quite justi- 
fied in calling attention to the care which be has bestowed on 
orthography and etymology. In the discussion prefixed to his 
notes in the Ars Poetica he combats the traditional view which 
partly rests upon a statement of Porphyrion, and he follows A. 


* The stles of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by Augustus S. Wilkins, 
M.A. LL.D., Protessor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester ; Examiner 
in Classics to the University of London, London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

LEschylus : Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes, by A. Sidgwick, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1885. 

T. Macci Plauti Mostel/aria. With Notes, Critical and Exegetical, and 
an Introduction, by E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
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CEdipus the King. Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. Morshead, 
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Glasgow. London: Rivingtons. 1885. 
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of * Demosthenes on the Crown” &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

Latin Prose Exercises. With Introduction, Notes, and Passages of 

uated difficulty for translation into Latin, by George G. Ramsay, M.A., 
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With Notes and complete Vocabularies, by Alex. Waugh Young, M.A., 
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Michaelis and H. Nettleship in arguing that an earlier date should be 
assigned to this composition than is compatible with Porphyrion’s 
identification of the elder of the Pisones with Lucius Piso, the 
Consul of B.c. 15 and for twenty years prefectus urbis under 
Tiberius. 

Mr. Sidgwick's Ch ; is not a failure; he is too gooda 
scholar, too refined a critic, and too practised a teacher to produce 
a bad book. But he has not succeeded in his plan of maki 
the Way accessible to sixth-form boys. It remembe: 
that Mr. Paley recently attempted the same task with the same 
result, Lines 819-837 are but one of many passages where all 
that can be done is “ to make out the general sense”; and that is 
_ the very worst thing to encourage in young scholars. The 
iterary merits of this or the other specially corrupt play of 
¥schylus are not so pre-eminent that a boy should be introduced 
to either before he has mastered the others. It would be im- 
possible and useless to follow Mr. Sidgwick in detail. He is not 
afraid of accepting emendations, and about some of them he is 
enthusiastic ; but, on the other hand, he is not a rash innovator. 
The greater part of his notes is devoted to textual criticism and 
the connected questions which it involves; but occasionally Mr. 
Sidgwick has a chance of showing what he might have done with 
a@ more hopeful material. For the boy who was seriously pre- 
paring himself for a scholar's life this would be an excellent book 
to begin with. The neat and orderly method which Mr. Sidgwick 
adopts and his lucidity of expression help to remove the outside 
difficulties of work which (except to the born scholar) presents 
few attractions. 

Mr. Sonnenschein's edition of the Mostellaria deserves a fuller 
discussion than can be given to it here. Much labour and some 
acuteness has been spent upon the text; and Mr. Robinson Ellis 
contributes an Excursus (dealing with some famous metrical 
difficulties) which is a model of critical reconstruction. Mr. 
Sonnenschein has compressed within fifteen pages what seems to 


. be a sufficient explanation of the Mostellarian metres, and it is to 


be hoped that boys using the edition will not be permitted to dis- 
this part of the Introduction. The account of the plot is 
clear and well written, although it is to be regretted that any one 
who has received (and is giving) a classical education should have 
described the peasant Scapha as “the sceptic of human nature.” 
But Mr. Sonnenschein using fine language (even when he misuses 
it) is preferable to Mr. Sonnenschein colloquial; eg. when he 
translates “quasi invidere” by “to kind of envy” and “ intell- 
existi lepide” by “ neatly twigged ”—mere vulgarities hardly 
good enough to raise a class-room titter. It is just to add that 
such faults are rare. Most of the notes are correct, short, and 
clear, while few of them are superfluous. But the reader must 
not blindly trust his guide, e.g. in rendering “in pectus institui ” 
by “ sonable’ in my mind.” Small points are carefully noticed, 
eg. olére and olére on pege 15 and etiam on page 16, There is a 
tendency (which may useful for educational purposes) to 
prefer a recent or forced to the familiar and natural explana- 
tion. Thus (on page 23) Mr. Sonnenschein constructs ei ret 
with argumenta instead of with dicam on line 92, and in labour- 
ing to justify the usage he quotes several passages which neither 
support nor overthrow it. So, again, at line 508 he insists 
quite unnecessarily upon giving an “asseverative” force to the 
euclitic -ne, and contends that the existence of Priscian’s —ne 
confirmativa has been established (in the American Journal of 
Philology) by Minton Warren. The “ most characteristic use ” is 
said to be found in answers (e.g: in 7rin. 634. “LV. egone? LE, 
tune ? ”), where a different explanation is the obvious one. From 
serious faults this edition is quite free, and it possesses many 
solid merits, not the least of which is the self-restraint which Mr. 
Sonnenschein has displayed in writing his notes shortly and in 
abstaining altogether from comment where none was required. 
Mr. Morshead’s translation of the Gidipus Tyrannus contains 
many beautiful and some bad lines. The scholarship is always 
accurate and the English always pure; but there is a stiil- 
ness and formality in some passages which try the reader's 
patience :— 
Creon. If in these evils that now hang on us 
He deems that from my will, even mine, hath come 
Aught that in word or deed conduced to harm, 
I crave not to live out my life’s full span, 
Bearing such charge. Not in one aspect only 
Am I by this word blamed, but in wide scope 
Ill citizen, ill friend, ill kinsman termed. 
The merits are bold and striking, Let us take the opening of the 
chorus :— 
tis évrw’ & Ocomémeia Acddis wérpa 
Who is he whom the Delphian rock hath proclaimed with its god- 
given song, 
The slayer of blood-stained hand who wrought the ineffable wrong ? 
Let him urge on his flight 
With a speed more light 
Than the storm-swift courser’s, a foot more strong ; 
For with lightning armed, and the smiting levin, 
Springs forth on his track the child of high heaven ; 
And at his sjde unerring tread 
The Faies, and in their step is dread. 
Where the Greek is obscure Mr. Morshead makes the mistake of 
reproducing its obscurity, e.g. when 
moire rupavvi wai réxvn Téxvns 
treppepovca Bio 
is translated 
O wealth and kingship and O craft of man 


O’erreaching man in emulous careers. 
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= 
But where the ambiguity of Sophocles was intentional (because 
ironical) Mr. Morshead is not always successful, e.g.:— 

ov kareides, GAN’ 

where he writes— 

My mood thou blamest, recking not of one 

Consorting with thee; me thou chidest still. 
But this metrical (we had almost written poetical) version abounds 
in felicities, a few of which may be quoted :— 

@d. Better it is to rule o’er living men 


a land desolate. Nor ship nor tower, 
Unarmed by human hands, hath aught of power. 


Again :— 
Seek and find, 
The thing unsought escapeth, saith the saw. 


To this quest 
I set myself resolved ; right soon withal 
By the god’s strength shall we or stand or fall. 


Tiresias. I have escaped ; truth is my help and hold, 
Again :— 
Jocasta. Go in, my lord—hence, Creon, to thy home— 
Nor magnify to feud your pretty grudge. 
And, finally :— 
Cd. O cloud of my darkness abhorred, ineffable, swift to enfold, 
Invincible camest thou on, by the wind of my destiny rolled ! 
Ah woe and well-a-day ! 
How am I stung with memory of ills 
And the keen points that den me with pain. 
Mr. Muirhead has immersed himself so deeply in Latin litera- 
ture that he has forgotten the use of his native language. This is 
what he offers on p. 213 for his translation of Cicero’s Latin:— 


“ He (Agesilaus) suffered no painting or statue of himself to be | 
made by any one who did not make that their profession.” On 
the same page he illustrates another and more serious fault, his | 


tendency to a schoolgirl’s gushingness, “Illa cupiditas” is ren- 
dered by “a terrible desire,” and “ex quo in multa commemora- 


tione, &c., versamur” by “all this plunges me into the eternal | 
ting Cicero Mr. Muirhead | 


narration, &c.” While he is 
keeps some little control over his language; but in the forty-four 
pases devoted to “ Introduction” Pegasus holds the bit between 
is teeth. We begin gently with a “cauterizing knife” (which 
must go deeper than the surface), and with “ Retribution slumber- 
for a year in Sicily,” but we feel that we really are soaring 
when we are told that “the misfortunes of a life spent in a vain 
crusade against spectres of from a finely-strung 
nature sentiments which we feel to be far in advance of his age.” 
The Baboo dialect affected by Mr. Muirhead goes some way to 
spoil an account of Cicero which is in other respects good and 
useful. His notes are Rosey aye | when they deal with questions 
of history and archeology ; the chief merit of those which touch 
on questions of language is their fewness. We may be doing Mr. 
Muirhead (or he may be doing himself) an injustice; but he 
leaves the impression that he thinks Cicero’s letters are easy—as, 
indeed, they are to those who cannot see the difficulties. It is 
curious to find a commentator on Cicero’s famous letter to 
Antonius (Ad Ait. xiv. 13B) who is content, at the ambiguous 
and ironical “ Animus tuus magis patuit quam domus,” to 
remark “ ‘Quam domus,’ owing to Fulvia.” Some of the notes 
are judicious; and the selection of letters (when it follows Mr. 
Watson) has been well made. But the insertion of Letter XVI. 
and the omission of Cicero's charming letter to Matius and the 
clever reply (Ad Fam. xi. 27 and 28) are not easily explained. 
The book is well —- with indices, and two excellent appen- 
dices are added which discuss the legal aspect of Cicero's contain 
in 63 B.c. and Cesar’s in 50 B.c. 

Mr. Humphreys has produced a capital edition of the Clouds. 
It is not, and does not pretend to be, more than a school book, 
The notes are gocaly good, though they are sometimes over- 
long ; but Mr. Humphreys is to be praised for quoting in full the 

to which he makes reference. Though the general 
tendency is in the direction of diffuseness, Mr. Humphreys knows 
how to write a neat comment, e.g. at line 399 on the ifference 
between clmep Baddcc and ef (rovs émidpxovs); but he is 
not scholar enough to throw new light upon an old difficulty (as 
at line 169), and he does not always manage to express himself 
with clearness, e.g. at line 282, where he leaves the reader muddled 
and doubtful, and at 612, where he puts the wrong and the right 
explanation side by side, as if there was nothing to choose between 
them. Mr. Humphreys does not shirk difficulties; and all his 
notes upon grammar and syntax are unimpeachably orthodox. 
His ex tion of ém xai véa is just what it should be, clear, 
complete, and short. He appends an account of metres and 
rhythms, and a list of the different MSS. and editions of Aristo- 
phanes. He also quotes a number of editions of the Nubes sepa- 
rately which are either “important or convenient.” His own is 
convenient, 

Mr. Shumway’s Handbook of Latin Synonymes is not a ha 
illustration of the value of acquaintance with German scholarship. 
Some of the suggested derivations are antiquated, while others 
have the novelty which is attached to the reproduction of for- 
gotten errors, “Locuples (locus-pleo), rich in real estate,” is 


enough to show that Mr. Shumway has not yet exhausted such 


pleasure as may be derived from the first lessons in etymology, 
criticism, and law. The book abounds with “ distinctions without 
difference.” Many points are, no doubt, put correctly enough; 
but positive mistakes are not rare, e.g. “fraus, damage brought 
about by treachery.” It would be impossible to read ten pages of 
any Latin author without finding some of Mr. Shumway’s refine- 
ments set at naught. The one merit of the book is that it might 
beat into a dull boy’s head the fact that different words have 
different meanings ; but the dullest would very soon discover that 
the real difference between them was not that which Mr. Shumway 
had drawn out. The shipwrecked mariner who was reduced to 
eating a pair of old boots declared that he liked the holes best. 
The most useful part of this book is the broad in. 

It is hard to overpraise Mr. F. P. Simpson’s Cesarian Prose, 
Part I. of a projected series, “ Latin Prose after the Best Authors.” 
He has composed about eighty exercises which are founded on 
about twice as many chapters of Cesar; but the exercises are 
split into groups, each of which is in close relation with a smaller 
number (from five to ten) of the Latin chapters. Mr. Simpson 
has shown great ingenuity in the invention of his English—and 
sometimes he has allowed play to his sense of humour—* the 
wealthy Anacoluthon who was desirous of revolution,” “ the region 
of the Metaphysici which looks to the Pole and is bounded on one 
side by the Dire and on the other by the deep sea,” and in the 
account of a certain University (Exercise LXII.) There is no 
doubt that a boy who was brought up on Mr, Simpson’s Cesarian 
Prose would acquire within a very short time a good stock of 
Latin words, an insight into the construction of Latin sentences, 
and a perception of literary style. It will be interesting to see 
whether Mr, Simpson will succeed as well with other authors. 
The prefatory notes (except the one upon Caesar's style) should 
be skipped. It should be added that the Latin wo uired 
for each exercise are really to be found in the chapters of Cxsar 
with which it is connected. 

Professor G. G. Ramsay's Exercises in Latin Prose Composition 
is a practical book. Beginning with elementary syntax in Part I. 
and developing the structure of compound sentences in Part II., 
Professor ; an hes makes full provision for a thorough “ grounding ” 
(too often neglected in these days of juvenile examinations) before 
he introduces exercises in continuous oe. In the general ob- 
servations prefixed to the third and fourth parts he makes the 
obvious, but not superfluous, remark, that the writing of continuous 

se is “an essentially different thing from the translation of 
detached sentences.” A passage of any length must be regarded 
“ as an artistic whole.” We are inclined to think that Professor 
Ramsay is too rigid in his treatment of abstract terms and 
metaphors, starting as he does from the dictum that “ Latin 
always speaks the truth”; and some of the renderings which he 
suggests for figurative English expressions are unduly precise—e.g. 
“ prope inedia consumpti sunt” for “ Famine s them in the 
face,” and “ Necessitate doctj nova usque homines exquirunt” for 
“ Necessity is the mother of invention.” For the latter phrase 
Cicero in the De Oratore has written a literal equivalent. From 
the educational point of view it may be right to tell boys that 
“no Latin writer attributes personal acts to an abstraction,” and 
that “no gentleman puts his hands in his pockets,” but these 
counsels of perfection would be inconvenient in practice. Again, 
Professor Ramsay is thinking rather of the ideal sentence which 
exists only in prize exercises when he demands absolute lucidity 
from the beginning to the end. The actual writings of the best 
Latin authors are often not perfectly clear. Let the doubter test 
his doubt by reading any two of any speech of Cicero which 
he has not already studied. Professor Ramsay's selection of 
passages for translation is very judicious. The most difficult are 
not beyond the capacity of a good sixth form, and most of them 
are within a humbler reach. They are carefully classified as 
Narrative, Reflective, Oratorical, and Epistolary, &c., and most of 
them — to be extracted from good authors. 

Mr. Peskett’s edition of the Eighth Book of the “Gallic War ” 
is noticeable for the care with which ancient names and modern 
sites are identified. This gives an air of reality which good 
teachers know how to value. The notes are few, but sufficient ; 
and the editor has refrained from making unnecessary translations. 
But it is not clear why he says that an exactly literal translation 
would be impossible of the opening words in chapter xii. :—“‘ Quod 
cum cotidie tieret ac jam consuetudine diligentia minueretur, quod 
plerumque accidit diuturnitate,” &c. It would have been useful 
if Mr, Peskett had written a short essay comparing the styles of 
The Greek Syntax is methodical 

. Thompson's ary is ical and 
correct. It sheds no new lights, but it does not obscure the old. 
There seem to be no important omissions; and it would (as the 
author suggests) satisfy all that could be required by an ordinary 
we A he reached the sixth form. 

r. Young’s Proemia Greca is a reading book well adapted to 
inners, and the passages which it contains are (as the author 
claims) easy and entertaining. The extracts come from less 
known writers, such as Pausanias, Strabo, and Apollodorus, as 
well as from Herodotus, Xenophon, and Theophrastus, Mr. 
Young includes an account of the Battle of Hastings (j ¢v Mdyy 
ixn), written by himself in good Greek; but the Norman and 
nglish names look grotesque in their Greek dress. Mr. Young 
need not have gone out of his way to describe the kingdom of 
Harold as a més. Each exercise has a vocabulary of its 
own (at the end of the book), and there is an index to the yoca- 
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Mr. J. Arnold Turner's Easy Latin and Greek Passages for 
Practice in Unseen Translation has the great merit of answering 
its own description. The extracts given are really easy re8, 
well adapted to pupils working for second-rate examinations, like 
Pass Moderations at Oxford or the London University examina- 
tions. It is a pity that Mr. Turner should have spoiled an other- 
wise useful compilation by prefixing an English title to each of 
the extracts ond, thus supplying the clue which the pupil ought to 
find out for himself. 

Mr. Kynaston’s Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse has been 
published for some years. It is not clear why a teacher who 
prints a vocabulary at the end of his book should protest against 
the use of an English-Greek dictionary. The most valuable part 
of Mr. Kynaston’s book is the “ Index of Phrases and Combina- 
tions connected with Nouns representing leading Ideas.” Unfor- 
tunately there are only eight pages of it. The pieces of English 
verse are well selected, and seem to be well graduated; but the 
suggestions which Mr. Kynaston adds to each exercise, excellent 
as they are in themselves, prove to be embarrassing rather than 
helpful. It is much easier to turn the English into Greek verse 
without reading Mr. Kynaston’s notes. But the teacher who had 
no turn for iambics would be able to conceal his incapacity if he 
made a careful study of Mr. Kynaston’s notes before he set an 
exercise to his pupils, 


ENGLISH STUDENT-LIFE AT PEKING.* 


us expedient adopted by ‘ A Student Interpreter ” of writing 
a book to save himself the trouble of writing home letters | 
may possibly enjoy the advantage of novelty, but is about as un- 
reasonable as the scheme invented by Charles Lamb’s Chinaman 
for indulging in the luxury of roast pig. The expenditure of 
labour is out of all proportion to the object gained, and, besides, in 
this case the author has to face the almost insuperable difliculty 
of satisfying the requirements of two audiences. There were 
probably neighbours of Ho-ti who had no taste for sucking-pig, 
and who resented his sacrifice of their roofs on the altar of t that 
“abominable thing.” And in the same way there will most 
Tikely be readers of the “ Student Interpreter’s ” book who will dis- 
approve of =i being made instrumental to the production of 
purely personal narrative. With such critics we most cordially 
agree, and in the remarks which follow we shall make no further 
reference to those portions which we regard as being intended “ for 
private circulation only.” 

The alternative title of the work is fairly descriptive of its 
contents. Since the treaty of 1861 student interpreters, who are 
the grubs from which the consular butterflies are developed, have 
on first arriving in China been attached to the legation at Peking, 
where, under the direction of a superior official and with the 
assistance of Chinese Munshis, they devote themselves to the 
study of the la: Two years is generally the time allowed 
for the acquisition of so much of the language as fits the student 
for a post at one of the consular ports, and it is an account of one 
such period that we have in the work before us, Those who are 
acquainted with the difficulties of the 1 will be aware that 
the modicum so obtained is only enough to land the student on 
the threshold of knowledge. For many years he will have to 
stumble on dictionary in hand, and must be thankful if he has not 
to blush each day over some ridiculous mistake either in conversa- 
tion or reading. There is no study which should be so conducive 
to self-abasement as Chinese. Out of the mouths of very babes 
and sucklings the most studious foreigner may be constantly con- 

i of egregious blunders, The “ Student Interpreter” tells a 
story of a consular official who on one occasion told his servant, 
in the hearing of his little girl, who had been born in China and 
spoke Chinese better than she did English, to shang tien, when 
he meant to have said shang tien. At first the child looked 
a, and then said, “‘ Papa, what for tell boy go up sky?’ 

mg tien means to ‘ascend to heaven’; shang tien merely to 
‘goto an inn.’” That this isno exaggerated instance may be 
gathered from such an example as the word ¢'ang, which, when 
ounced in four different tones of the voice, means respectively 
soup,” “sugar,” “ to lie down,” and “ to burn.” 

It need scarcely be a matter for surprise that, after hours spent 

“in learning to distinguish these four tones and to decipher the 
alphabetless written characters, the students should find it neces- 
sary to seek recreation in shooting, racing, and other active exer- 
cise; and the only wonder is that in and about the capital of the 
Son of Heaven they should have found opportunities for indulging 
in such amusements, But the Chinese are a long-suffering people, 
and, being absolutely free from fanaticism, they offer no resistance 
to the aggressive foreigner unless he should seek to enter the sacred 
precincts of the Imperial temples or palace grounds. Even over 
these forbidden spots the guardians exercise at best only a sleepy 
control, Speaking generally, Chinese priests do not recognize as 
sacred anything connected with the temples under their charge. 
They let them out as lodging-houses when they can get tenants; 
they ill-treat their gods when they refuse to listen to their prayers ; 
they hang out their clothes to on the arms and legs of their 
idols; and their tolerance goes the length of admitting a life of 
Christ into their gee hagiographies. The Imperial park- 
keepers are equally lax, and hove Kees known to steal a deer and 
take it outside the park railings to furnish sport for a foreign 


* “ Where Chineses Drive”: English Student-Life at Peki By a 
Student Interpreter. London: Allen & Co. 1885. " ee 


marksman anxious to have the honour of shooting a buck from 
the Imperial her2. It is this extreme toleration and want of 
respect, as well as of personal loyalty, or, in other words, this in- 
difference on the part of each individual to all interests but his 
own, which is the main stumbling-block in the way of the intro- 
duction of administrative reforms into the = As the 
“ Student Interpreter” very justly points out, the high provincial 
authorities are, under the existing system, invested with a wide 
and almost independent authority, which for the most part they 
use for their own andizement, and which would be very con- 
siderably curtailed if a change in the direction of centralization, 
supported by the length of arm which telegraphs and railways 
would give the Government, were once adopted. It is obviously 
to their interest, therefore, that the present order of things should 
be allowed to continue; and so long as their views prevail will 
the bad roads, springless carts, insanitary cities, widespread 
poverty, and universal corruption of which the “Student In- 
terpreter ” complains remain for the finger of scorn to point at. 

The work under review does not in any way pretend to serve 
the purpose of a guide to Peking. In fact, the author tells us 
that he visited fewer of the sights of the capital than the 
majority of visitors did who stayed as many weeks as he lived 
years in the city. But it contains a descriptive and, on the 
whole, amusing account of the life led by the student interpreters 
during their years of probation at Peking. We are introduced 
to their Munshis, a narrow-minded class of pedagogues, who 
seldom 


Deign on the passing world to turn their eyes, 
Or - acer while from letters to be wise ; 


| we sit down with them at their Chinese dinners, and are admitted 


into the diplomatic society of the capital. These and kindred 
matters form the subjects of sketches which, though not without 
a certain merit, are of too light a texture to deserve more than a 
passing notice. 


THIRTEEN BOOKS OF DIVINITY.* 


bye Hibbert Lectures are generally expected, and were perhaps 
designed, to have a certain flavour of religious rationalism 
about them, though one course was delivered by a distinguished 
Roman Catholic Egyptologist. It would anyhow be hardly ne- 
cessary to explain, even if he had not himself told us so at the 
opening of his first lecture, that in estimating the influence of the 
Apostle Paul Dr. Pfleiderer, who is Professor of Theology at 
Berlin, puts aside as an exploded fallacy “the orthodox doctrine 
of inspiration,” nor will his readers be surprised to find him insist 
that “the great Tiibingen theologian O. F. Baur first gave the 
key to an understanding of the characteristic peculiarities and 
historical significance of the Apostle Paul.” But he thinks some 
pupils of Baur's, like Schwegler and Hartmann, went too far in 
suggesting—with Renan—what we are a good deal surprised at his 
assuring us was never Baur’s own opinion, that St. Paul rather 
than his Master was the real author of Christianity. On the 
whole the orthodox reader, if he is also an intelligent one, may 
study Dr. Pfleiderer’s Lectures with more satisfaction than dis- 
comfort. He will sometimes no doubt be disposed to object that 
fanciful difficulties are met by explanations not more heterodox 
than unreal, and that in the pe Bon of one or two very question- 
able preliminary assumptions, rather implied throughout than ex- 
pressly formulated—such as the impossibility of miracle, and the 


* The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the 
Hibbert Lectures for 1885. By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. 
& Norgate. 1885. 
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late origin and unhistorical character of the greater part of the 
narrative—the difficulties would quickly disappear. But 
that a critic starting from these assumptions should neverthe- 
less admit all the lecturer does admit is « result for which the 
earlier followers of the Tiibingen School would hardly have 
been prepared. He dismisses almost with contempt the old 
indictment against St. Paul of having “ disfigured the simple 
Christianity of Christ by his dogmatic ulations,” and main- 
tains on the contrary that he “ more purely and profoundly appre- 
hended the inmost spirit of Jesus than the original disciples.” 
He does not of course believe in the miraculous nature of his 
Conversion, but he accepts the Apostle’s testimony to the fact of 
his “ vision” or “ ecstatic state,” and endeavours to discover a 
psychological explanation of it in “excitable nervous tempera- 
ment” and the like, while frankly admitting that to some minds 
“an objective Ohristophany” may ap the only adequate 
solution. The dogmatic and seemecipelreanien of the Apostle’s 
teaching, which would naturally lead to “ the subsequent grosser 
conception of the doctrine of the Sacraments held by the Church,” 
is fully recognized and dwelt upon, and the lecturer adds that 
those only will make this a ground of complaint against him 
“ who can find it conceivable that the Church could have been 
satisfied with a cultus with no mysteries.” Nor is the historical 
accuracy of St. Paul’s statements called in question ; we are indeed 
assured that the narratives in the Acts and the Epistles “ ad- 
mirably complement each other.” The Gospels, as we have in- 
timated, are not treated as historical, and one is almost tempted 
to smile at the curious notion that St. Luke's “ beautiful story of 
Martha and Mary ” was designed to illustrate the Pauline doctrine 
of a life of faith, or “the better part.” The two last lectures, on 
the relation of Paulinism to Gnosticism, and to the Church, are 
—- the most interesting. The Epistles to the Hebrews, 
lossians, and Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles, are all 
assumed to be of later date, but Dr. Pfleiderer is careful to vindi- 
cate their substantial harmony with Pauline teaching, and he 
evidently considers —as indeed did Baur—that St. Paul, if not the 
author of Christianity, was the author of Catholicism. The 
gradual “transformation” is shown in the Pastoral Epistles and in 
those of St. Ignatius and St. Clement. We already have in the 
former the idea of faith as sound doctrinal belief, and a divine 
hierarchy of bishops and presbyters “consecrated by a sacramental 
rite of ordination,” which imparts “the charisma of the office.” 
It would take too long to follow the lecturer into his discussion 
of the relations of St. Paul’s teaching to St. Augustine’s and 
Luther's, the latter of whom first succeeded in getting rid of the 
Apostle’s “anti-natural transcendentalism.” The general im- 
ion left on the reader will certainly be that, however mis- 
taken the belief of the early Church may have been—a question 
which is purposely left untouched—orthodox historical Christi- 
anity is its sole legitimate expression. 
essrs. Hitchcock and Brown have produced a far more 
ambitious and showy edition of the now familiar Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles than Mr. de Romertin’s, which we noticed on a 
previous occasion, but we doubt if it will be found nearly so 
serviceable for ordinary use. It is one of many which he tells us 
in his preface he had himself consulted. The ditlerence in the 
translations is not very great, but Mr. de Romertin’s is both more 
accurate and more idiomatic. The editors throw no fresh light 
in their Notes on the crucial difficulty of the text of Chap. XI, 
which they simply evade by rendering the pasenge, “acting with 
@ view to the mystery of the Church onearth,” ‘There is probably, 
as Mr. de Romertin suggests, some corruption in the text. There 
is a gratuitous impertinence—in both senses of the word—in the 
remark on the use of 6voia in Chap. XIV. as applied to the 
Eucharist, that “ there is no suggestion here of what is meant by 
the sacrifice of the mass.” The book on the whole isa pretentious 
and disappointing one. 

We have next on our list two volumes of Clark's Foreign 
Theological Library. The second volume of a Translation of 
Rabiger’s Encyclopedia of Theology contains a fourfold division 
of what he terms “the special part of theology,” which, it need 
hardly be said, differs entirely from the scholastic classification of 
the subject under such headings as De Deo, De Trinitate, &. In 
fact the whole department of what is treated in that system as 
pure theology is relegated to a very subordinate place in the 
third division. We have first “ Exegetical Theology,” including 
of course the linguistics and —e of the Old Testament, 
and next “ Historical Theology,” which is treated as identical 
with Church History. Both are unquestionably very important 
branches of religious inquiry, and both have an intimate ing 
on theology, but neither can, except by very loose and inexact use 
of the term, be considered an integral portion of it. The third 

deals with “Systematic Theology,” comprising dogmatics 
and ethics. In the fourth part, which is entitled, “ Practical 
Theology,” we come back to matters ancillary to theological study 
rather than a proper portion of it, such as Church organization, 
wership, and culture. While, however, the title must be regarded 
as a misnomer, the book contains a good deal of interesting, 

h hardly any original, matter, and the translation is fairly 
clear and readable, though we could wish such ugly barbarisms 
or neologisms as “churchly,” “exegete,” “ finity,” ‘ paideutics,” 
and the like had been eschewed. Dr. Ribiger is Professor of 
Evangelical Theology at Breslau, and his standpoint appears to be 
that of what might in Germany be called a modified Protestant 
orthodoxy. He concedes a very limited confidence to the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels, especially the fourth, and, so far as we 


can gather from his not very lucid expositions—for he can claim 
no exemption from the besetting sin of German obscurity—he 
fails to recognize the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, or 
the Atonement. The two last chapters, on systematic and 8 
tical theology, are the most meagre and unsatisfactory part of the 
volume, owing perhaps in great measure to the author's conviction 
that “dogmatics in the strictest sense of the word is now only 
possible in the Romish Church,” because Protestants “ are all con- 
vinced of the variability of dogma in general.” At all events his 
own book is throughout based on that conviction, which may 
help to account for a certain limpness and confusion of thought. 

‘o the same Theological Library belongs Dr. Orelli’s Old 
Testament Prophecy, which moves on a higher plane, both in- 
tellectual and religious, than the work last noticed, and is cha- 
racterized throughout by a devout and reverential spirit not too 
common in learned German critics. The translator gives in his 
preface, as the speciality of Orelli’s method of treatment, that, 
“while doing ample justice to the Christian fulfilment, he first 
considers every prophecy of the Divine kingdom in its relation ta 
speaker, hearers, and the general historical circumstances out of 
which it arose.” This might mean, and in the mouth of many 
modern writers both English and German would mean, that the 
sole direct reference of all the prophecies was to contemporary 
or almost contemporary events, though it was easy and natural for 
us, in view of the remarkable coincidences of ljater history, to 
attach a Christian significance to many of them. That is not, 
however, what Orelli means to inculcate at all. He is careful to 
trace out in each case the immediate surroundings and applications 
of icular prophecies, but he maintains throughout that no 
such method of interpretation can be adequate or exhaustive. He 
recognizes an essential distinction between Biblical prophecy and 
every “analogous phenomenon” in the heathen world—though not 
disputing a supernatural element in the latter—and insists that 
“definite predictions, whose fulfilment was matter of fact, are 
often found in O. T. prophecy.” He does not indeed think that. 
the ultimate and only complete fulfilment was always clearly 
apprehended by the inspired writer—which is of course a separate 
question—and warns us e.g. against “ascribing offhand to Moses 
and his age a conscious reference to the future.” Thus again he 
holds that David and the other authors of the Psalms were often. 
thinking only of their own life and sufferings, when never- 
theless (as in Ps, cx.) their “expressions were inspired by the 
Spirit of God, and first found their fulfilment in David's perfect. 
Son.” Hence the Messianic character of much of the Psalter, and 
notably of “the Passion-psalms,” is fully acknowledged; while 
describing his own trials, “the suffering saint was intended to 
set forth beforehand a Divine decree, which was owly to ba 
completely realized in the perfectly Just One.” And so with the 
other O. T. prophets also. The Messianic import of the great er 
dictions of hariah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel is. 
pointed out in detail. Orelli adopts the prevalent modern theory 
of two Isaiahs, which he considers certainly f yy by “the his- 
torical environment” of the later portion of the book (ch, xl.- 
Ixvi.); but he ascribes to both parts alike a supernatural and pre- 
dictive character, and especially declares that, as regards ch. liii,— 
italics are his own—“ it ought to wy 

ere vicarious expiatory suffering on the part o ‘ust One for 
the unjust is the subject.” af again the Son of Man in Dan, vii. 
“ can = no other than the long-expected Messiah appearing at the 
right time.” We are not concerned here either to advocate or 
dispute Orelli’s estimate of the authorship or drift of particular 
passages, but our readers will be able by this time to form a pretty 
clear apprehension of his general line. Those who are not pre- 
pared to accept all the negative side of his criticism may still 
much to learn from him, and will not find anything to shock or 
offend their sense of reverence in his manner of handling sacred 
themes. 

Of the seven contributors to an interesting collectioa of Oxford 
Essays in Biblical Archeology and Criticism three are members of 
the ‘I'heological Faculty, Dr. Driver who succeeded Dr. Pusey in 
the Chair of Hebrew, Mr. Sanday who succeeded Dr. Liddon 
as Ireland Professor, and Mr. J. Wordsworth (son of the late 
Bishop of Lincoln and himself now named to the See of Salis- 
bury) who holds the new Uriel Professorship of Interpretation. 
Of the remaining four two, Mr, Neubauer and Dr. rsheim, 
are well known for their studies in Hebrew literature. The 
volume consists of a series of short independent Tape ya 
on various questions of archwological and incidentally of theo- 
logical interest, Professor Driver opens with a dissertation on the 
origin and meaning of the name Yahweh (Jehovah), and con- 
cludes that there is no adequate proof either of its non-Israelitish 
origin, or of its originally signifying ‘‘ He that causeth to be” 
instead of “ He that is.” Mr, Sanday examines, and appears to us 
decisively to refute, Dr, Zaho’s theory of the genuineness of a 
Commentary bearing the name of Theophilus of Antioch, a writer 
of the second century, first published in 1576 in a Latin version 

rporting to be a translation of the original. It seems clearly to 
G ronutates made by a monk of Soissons about the end of 
the seventh century from the works of St. Jerome, Arnobius, and 
other early writers. Ina second paper Mr. Sanday discusses the 
Codex Rossanensis, an uncial MS, of the four Gospels of the sixth. 
century, recently discovered in the Cathedral Library at Rossano 
in Calabria, which supports the traditional reading in all im- 

rtant respects. Mr. Wordsworth reprints the text of the 
orbey (Latin) version of St. James's Epistle—written probably 
in the tenth century, and one of the first old Latin texts of the 
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N. T. ‘ever printed—and examines its relation to other Latin 
versions and to the Greek text of the Epistle. He considers it 

bably the oidest of four Latin versions, all dating from the 
Jourth century; it differs widely from the Jtala which St. Jerome 
made the basis of the Vulgate. He inclines himself to the hypo- 
thesis of an Aramaic original. In a supplementary paper on the 
game subject Mr. Sanday treats it specially in its bearing on the 
origin of the Vulgate. We are glad to learn from the preface, 
signed by the three professors, that other volumes of the same 
kind are intended to follow. 

Dr. Baron, who is evidently an enthusiast for the Orthodox 
Greek Church, has reprinted in a somewhat elaborate volume a 
paper originally read before a Clerical Meeting on the Greek 
Origin of the A, ’ Creed. We cannot stay to discuss his vin- 
dication of the orthodoxy of Marcellus—or Markellus as he 
chooses to write it—of Ancyra, who was deposed from his See 
for Sabellianism, but he ought to know that he has the high 
authority of Cardinal Newman, in his Arians of the Fourth 
Century and elsewhere, against him, not to speak of the general 
testimony of antiquity. For the notion that Marcellus was the 
author of the Apostles’ Creed there is no shred of real evidence, 
and all testimony points to its Latin origin. The one fact, of 
which Dr. Baron seems unaware, that at the Council of Florence— 
when they were straining every nerve on political grounds to 
adjust their differences with Rome—the Greeks declared that they 
had no knowledge whatever of the Creed, and had never heard 
of it, would alone be almost decisive against this fanciful 
hypothesis. 

ere are no doubt a great many preachers, especially of the 
class of “lay-brethren engaged all the week in commercial pur- 
suits” in the writer’s own community, whom he appears to have 
had chiefly in mind in publishing it, to whom a collection of 129 
Sermon Notes by Mr. Spurgeon will be very acceptable for obvious 
ctical reasons. For ordinary readers these “frameworks” of 

B -meaeret which owe more than half their power to voice, gesture, 
and manner of delivery may not prove equally attractive. It is 
due however to Mr. Spurgeon to say that, doctrinal controversies 
he generally sound common sense. The sermons in 

e nt volume are all on texts from the Old Testament, but 
another is promised on texts from the New. 

Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead has thought it worth while to publish 
at the Knickerbocker Press, New York, a lecture originally 
addressed to the Young Men’s Christian Union in that city thirty 

on the Errors of the Protestant Church, meaning thereby 

Lather’ “peculiar but tenet of justification by faith, 
which is the ang of the Protestant theology.” He believes the 
ublication will be serviceable to persons, whether Catholic or 
testant, who are disquieted by modern doubts—on the prin- 
ciple, we presume, of consoling perplexed seekers after truth by 
the assurance that “there's nothing new, and there’s nothing true, 
and it doesn’t signify at all.” We are certainly not prepared to 
Mr. Olmstead in defence of the “ pernicious” 
solifidian doctrine on grounds either theological or ethical, but 
quite as little are we prepared to endorse a method of attack which 
is equally and absolutely fatal to the maintenance of any system of 
belief, Catholic or Protestant, Christian or Pagan, as indeed the 
writer seems to be aware, though he does not exactly say so. His 
two points are, first, that right conduct can in nowise depend on 
supernatural sanctions ; secondly and chiefly, that “all belief, and 
of course all erroneous belief, is in itself wholly involuntary.” 
That is just one of the shallow popular sophisms which may be 
plausibly propounded in half a page and may take a volume to 
refute. At all events we have no to enter on a refutation 
here, further than to remind the lecturer that the same line of 
argument could be just as plausibly applied to proving that men 
are irresponsible for their conduct as for their belief. And 
perhaps he might himself consider that a somewhat — if 


not “pernicious, tenet” to inculcate on the Christian Young Men 
of New York. 
By consid The Christian Church in Relation to Human 


e Dr. Dykes, who is apparently a Presbyterian, means— 
as we gather from his preface—“ that ecclesiastical matters are to 
be judged of from their tendency to fulfil the practical ends of 
religion, and ‘to ‘promote the good of man,” not as “having been 
by express divine appointment”; a principle the value of 
which ‘obviously depends on what “ ecclesiastical matters” are 
included in the category. And on that point we have no explicit 
information, but the author reproduces, without any especial 
force or originality, the familiar commonplaces of what has come 
to be called the “ Low-Broad ” school of theology, and his views 
pear to accord pretty closely with those recently advocated by 
Dr Hatch. Like other divines of the same class he demands for 
the Church “ agreement as regards all that is essential in religion ” 
with “wide differences as respects non-essential matters,” while 
he gives us no criterion for discriminating what is essential from 
what is not. We should infer however that the rejection of “ sacer- 
dotalism ” must be essential, inasmuch as not only “is the entire 
current of Christ's teaching diametrically opposed to it,” but it is 
“inconsistent with the nature and spirit of Christianity itself.” 
But the inconvenience of having no definite criterion is greatly 
increased by the fact that “a religious society implies creeds as 
one of the conditions of its existence,” though creeds are, on the 
author's showing, so terribly liable to abuse, and so entirely lack- 
ing in authority, that we should have thought the use of them 
more than questionable. One curious circumstance is mentioned 
by Dr. Dyke which was quite new to us—namely, that “ the 


Epi form of polity has been traced back” by its a i 
“to Adam,” perha yin the same way as Dr. Johnson raped back 
Whiggery to a still more ancient but less respectable archetype. 
But he cites no authority for his statement, and eur confidence in 
his accuracy is not confirmed by finding him elsewhere quote as a 
decree of “the last Ecumenical Council” what is in fact a pro- 
‘ma we of the Syllabus, no doubt from their happening to be 
und up together in a little volume called Acta Pii IX. et Cone. 
Vat, The blunder is the more inexcusable as it was avowedl 
part of the original Jesuit programme for the Vatican Counci 
which had to be afterwards abandoned, to make it endorse the 
Syllabus. For those who like a réchauffé in milk and water of 
Dr. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures this volume may have an 
interest. 

Mr. Home has hit on an excellent idea in compiling his brief 
records of “the Fathers of the Early Christian Church ”—or, as 
he terms them in his title-page, First Successors of the Holy 
Apostles—with extracts from their writings. Many readers will 
be reminded at first sight of one of the most popular of Cardinal 
Newman’s early Oxford works, the Church of the Fathers, sub- 
sequently embodied in his Historical Sketches, though the present 
work will bear no comparison with that in point of execution; 
the late Rev. E. Monro of Harrow Weald also published some 
few admirable memoirs of the kind. But both those writers took 
the fourth century, which is undoubtedly for many reasons a 

iod of exceptional interest alike to the historian and the divine, 

t is no ground however for neglecting the “ martyr age” of 
the Church, and Mr. Home has done well to begin at the be- 
ginning with the sub-apostolic period. We have sketches in the 
present volume of the two St. Clements (of Rome and Alexan- 
dria), St. Ignatius, St. Polycarp, St. Justin Martyr, St. Irenzous, 
and Tertullian. If any orthodox reader is shocked at the appear- 
ance of the heresiarch among these saintly personages, he may 
be reassured on finding that the author is careful to emphasize 
the distinction, while he justly observes on the interest of 
Tertullian’s historical evidence—probably written before his lapse 
into Montanism—and adds that to have included in his volume 
no extract from the famous Apology might have seemed a strange 
omission. We cannot however agree with him that Montanist 
opinions “did not controvert any fundamental doctrine of the 
Church,” and indeed he virtually refutes himself on the next 
when he rightly charges the sect with what was afterwards called 
Novatianism. We could wish the “memoirs,” especially the 
earlier ones, had not been so very brief, though it is true of course, 
as the author reminds us, that our recorded information is scant: 
about the lives of these early saints. It may be hoped at 
events that the narrative elt Gentian fuller as the series proceeds, 
for the present volume is only designed as a first instalment. The 
“ extracts,” which occupy the greater part of it, are well adapted 
to give the unlearned a fair idea of the character of the early 
patristic writings. A translation of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles is placed at the end. 

It is not very clear why Mgr. Dillon should have chosen to 
publish his Edinburgh Lectures on The War of Antichrist with 
the Church in this very cumbrous form—in a volume something 
between an octavo and a quarto, so heavy that it makes one’s arms 
ache to hold it, and with a title which, if reprinted at length, 
would fill an ordinary page. ‘The matter however is better than 
the form. We must honestly confess to having taken up the book 
with an expectation of finding the sort of fierce tirade against 
Freemasonry not uncommon among ultramontane and especially 
Jesuit writers, and chiefly interesting to those to whom strong 
language — their pet aversions is as refreshing as the 
blessed word Mesopotamia to some hearers of sermons. But we 
were agreeably disappointed. The language is occasionally 
stronger than that of XIIL.’s Eneyclical of last year on Free- 
masonry, which evidently inspired the lecturer, and which was 
noticed in our columns on its ap (Sat. Rev. May 3, 
1884). But Mgr. Dillon has protited by the altered tone of 
Papal utterances; he deals much more in statement than invec- 
tive, and his comments are generally temperate; his practical 
object of warning Irish Catholics against the pernicious influence of 
the Fenian and other Secret Societies is deserving of all praise, 
It is for obvious reasons very difficult, as we observed on a 
former occasion, to get et the real facts about Masonry, which the 
lecturer connects closely in its modern form with Voltaire and later 
on with Professor Weishaupt of Munich, but the detailed explicit- 
ness of his narrative and the copious testimonies he cites makes 
his account of the matter at least a plausible one in its main 
outline. Mgr. Dillon, who is a “Missionary Apostolic” at 
Sydney, writes from a loyal and Conservative point of view alike 
in religion and politics. He is much shocked, on returning home 
on a visit from Australia, to notice the growing “desecration of 
the Sabbath ” in England and Scotland, which formerly contrasted 
so favourably in this respect with the Continent, and the begin- 
nings -of “the Pagan practice of cremation,” against which he 
protests vigorously on grounds both sanitary and religious, His 
closing lecture is on “ the spoliation of the paganda” by the 
Italian Government, where he certainly makes out a case of prac- 
tical grievance, which the American Government has it seems 
taken up with promptitude and success as bearing on the in- 
terests of its own Roman Catholic subjects, but which the English 
Government has not as yet dealt with. The book containsa good 
deal of curious and apparently trustworthy information on “ things 
not generally known.” 

The outward form of this new edition of Dr. Channing’s Com< 
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plete Works is much more inconvenient and forbidding than 
that of Mgr. Dillon’s volume. It takes the shape of a heavy 
uarto printed in double columns. However, as this is “ the ten 

thousand ” of the present edition, we presume its shape has not 
impeded the circulation of writings which, as the preface assures 
us, “have carried freedom, light, and joy to millions.” And no 
doubt the writer was the most popular and conspicuous advocate 
in Se pene century of what he calls, by what many will think a 
contradiction in terms, “ Unitarian Christianity.” 

Mr. Backhouse’s Early Church History was reviewed in our 
columns last year. It says something for an incipient growth of 
historical yearnings in unlikely religious quarters, and much for 
the excellence of Mr. Parker's Roman photographs—several of 
which adorn its pages—that the first edition of a work so en- 
tirely destitute of any real merit or interest, except as an honest 
and unique attempt to rewrite Church history from a Quaker 
standpoint, should have been exhausted in eighteen months. A 
translation of the Teaching of the Twelve Aposties, based on Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s, is added to this new edition, and it is at once 
amusing and instructive to find the editor detecting in that 
treatise—which he ascribes to the end of the first century—the 
same “ritualistic and priestly character unmistakably present in 
the pages of Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, and Tertullian;” thus show- 
ing “‘ the seeds of some corruption already manifest” at the close 
of the apostolic age. He refers of course to the recognition in the 
Teaching of Baptism and the Eucharist, and the application to the 
latter of Malachi’s prophecy of a “ Sacrifice ” (dvcia), which, how- 
ever, he essays not very happily to explain away. We observe 
that he adheres to the absurd and senseless legend—exposed in 
our review—of Gregory Thaumaturgus being “ordained in his 
absence ” by the Archbishop of Amasea, as “ not improbable”; the 
slightest acquaintance with the first rudiments of Church doctrine 
would have shown him it was simply impossible, even if it had, 
as it has not, any semblance of plausible testimony to rest on. He 
also reproduces the hardly less absurd myth, borrowed from Dean 
Stanley, which has absolutely no semblance of evidence to rest 
upon, that “the Church canonized Constantine and his mother the 

mpress Helena under the presumptuous title of Isapostoloi.” The 
Church “ canonized ” nobody till centurieslater. And Constantine 
Pe soe sufficiently obvious—has never found a place in the 

en 


A CHAT IN THE SADDLE.* 


Ey qe DODGE has a right to offer himself as an authority 
on horsemanship. His first lessons in riding were taken in 
the English hunting-field ; he then studied the art in the Prussian 
military schools; he returned to England and rode to hounds for 
several seasons; he was a mounted officer in the Federal army 
during the Civil War in America ; and for the past twenty years 
he has been schooling horses for his amusement according to the 
rules laid down by the best authorities. Having had experience 
in all kinds of riding, the conclusions that Colonel Dodge has 
reached regarding the best methods are worthy of consideration. 
He saw much that was admirable in the horsemanship exhibited 
in the hunting-field, but he thinks that, as a rule, the horses used 
in the sport have not been trained as highly as they might be 
with advantage, and, on the whole, he is disposed to pronounce 
the military to be the best riders of any class. He thinks that 
all horses intended for riding should be schooled by some good 
method to an extent sufficient to render them obedient to the 
hand and to the heel, but he does not deem it necessary that 
their training should be carried beyond this point, although he 
admits the good results that follow the thorough discipline of a 
system that employs the movements of the high school. In 

e horse Patroclus we have an example of one trained to exact 
obedience by such a system, and the photographs of the horse 
in action with which the work under consideration is illustrated 
exhibit in a very marked degree the control the rider has over 
its motions, These pictures represent the horse not only in the 
various paces, but also in the act of leaping hurdles, timber, and 
water; and it speaks well for the state of subjection to which 
the animal has been brought that it will, without reluctance, take 
in cold blood leaps of more than four feet in height and of more 
than twenty feet in breadth. We must stop here to speak of the 
close and firm seat that Colonel Dodge keeps while his horse 
jumps the different obstacles, and this is the more remarkable 
when we remember that the rider was deprived of a leg in one of 
the battles of the Civil War in the United States. 

The greater part of Colonel Dodge's book is taken up with the 
instructions that he is supposed to give his young friend “Tom” 
in the management of the nervousand half-trained mare Penelope. 
In this way the author imparts to his reader all of the art of 
horsemanship that he thinks worth knowing, and he certainly 
gives a great deal of sound advice. Upon one important point 
we differ with Colonel Dodge, who says that now the best riders 
do not carry their feet parallel with the sides of the horse. He 
seems to be a little doubtful about this; for his instructions to 
keep the flat inner surfaces of the thighs against the saddle will 

ing the feet of the rider parallel with the horse’s sides, and any 
turning out of the toes must release the knees and thighs from the 
saddle and impair the security of the seat. With all that Colonel 


* Patroclus and Penelope: a Chat in the Saddle, Theo. A. Dodge, 
Brevet Lieut.-Col., U.S. or Boston: Houghton, & Co. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. 1885. 


Dodge says regarding the saddle now generally used we quite 
agree. The trees are so flat that the rider cannot acquire a close 
seat, and the only advantage that can be claimed for them is that 
they are easy to fall out of in case the horse comes down. But 
the first intention of a rider is to keep upon his horse, and the 
first requisite of a good saddle is to assist in this. While the flat 
tree is suitable enough perhaps for steeplechase riders, it is un- 
comfortable and inconyenient for use upon a hack. We cannot 
join with our author in his admiration of the broken or artificial 
paces, “ the rack or single-foot,” “the running walk,” &c.; surely 
the ordinary walk, the trot, and the various forms of the gallop 
are sufficient changes for either man or horse, without having 
recourse to artificial gaits that are inelegant in motion and tend 
to loosen the rider’s seat. Nor do we admit that it is better to 
| train the horse in the open rather than in the manége. It is our 
experience that the horse advances much more rapidly in its 
education when the lessons are conducted where there is nothing 
to distract the animal's attention than where something, even if it 
be only the wind among the trees, may at any time interrupt the 
training. After the horse has been taught to obey the hand and 
* heels it is very easy to accustom it to the sights and sounds of the 

road, and with much less danger than with a colt that recognizes 
the power of neither bit nor spur. 

But, upon the whole, we recommend Colonel Dodge's work as. 
one of the most important and valuable treatises upon the art of . 
| riding that we have in our language. There are few of those 
_ who keep horses that will not find in its pages a great deal that is 
novel and useful. The book is a beautiful specimen of printing 
and of binding, and the illustrations, particularly those of the 
jumping horse, are very interesting. 


SEVEN STORIES.* 


HE first five stories on our list are of the little books that are 
published by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. There is a strong family likeness in all of them, 
They mean well, they do not ill in their way, they hurt nobody, it 
is possible there are many whom they may profit, They are by 
_ divers hands, they deal with divers sorts of people, and the writing 
in them is, of course, unequal. For the rest, they are hardly lite- 
rature, and they convey an unexceptionable moral. 

In the first, After Five Years, we are introduced to an ex~- 
yeoman who has been crossed in love and has cut his farm for 
pawnbroking in the East End. He is much respected by his cus- 
tomers ; he is mixed up with a dying child; he falls solemnly in 
love with a good and respectable girl; he meets with his old 
mistress (now in reduced circumstances), and, though her husband 
is in a madhouse, he forbears to renew his suit, but marries his 
new sweetheart, and is piously happy for the rest of his days. In ~ 
his case the path of duty, albeit excessively easy, is obviously the 
path of glory. In that of the heroes and heroines of Number One, 
Brighton Street it is still easier, One of their number is sent to 
prison on a false charge. Thereupon it occurs to another that the 
right thing under such circumstances is to go to the parish 
church, ‘The idea is received with favour; the family attend 
divine service in a body; the “suspect” is released in triumph; 
and ever after the good rector’s congregation is the stronger by a 
whole family. In My Lass the moral is every whit as obvious 
and the means no jot less simple. The heroine, Jennie Hilton, 
does her duty valiantly under grisly and depressing circumstances, 
and is rewarded with the esteem of her friends and neighbours 
and the hand of a certain Peter for whom she has waited some 
five or six years. The next of the batch, A Sprig of White 
Heather, is a Northumbrian story; but, unlike My - Lass, which 
breathes of factories and boats combined, its flavour is pastoral 
and its personages are connected with the farming and game- 
keeping interests. It is a pretty little book in its way, with a 
certain amount of story and some touches of character. It tells 
how Hester Morrison was beloved by Lant Heatherton, and how 
Lant Heatherton was received as her affianced lover; how they 
were very happy, and how their happiness was crossed by Hester's 
brother taking to poaching; how Lant, who was a gamekeeper, 
resolved, with the agonized approbation of his mistress, to do his 
duty; how he did it, and was rejected as a son-in-law by Hester's 
angry parent ; and how in the end it all came right, and Lant and 
Hester were married and had many children and lived happily 
ever afterwards. As for Under the Snow, ’tisasimple tale of a 
snowfall in the Alps, and how somebody who would be a shepherd 
against his mother’s will and express solicitations got buried and 
was dug out and lived to megd his ways and become an ex- 
perienced and skilful carpenter. Its companion, “ A Picture Story,” 
isa romance of family jars and of the healing thereof by the 
practical nobility and good sense of that particular party whom 


* After Five Years, By the Author of “Clary’s Confirmation,” 
London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 1885. 

Number One, Brighton Street, By Catherine Mary Macsorley. London : 
S.P.C.K. 1885. 

My Lass. By Margaret E. Hayes. London: S.P.C.K. 1885, 

>. Sprig of White Heather, By Austin Clare. London: 8.P.C.K. 
1885. 

Under the Snow. By Katharine Macquoid. London; §.P.C.K. 1885. 

The North Wall. By John Davidson, Glasgow: Wilson & 
M‘Cormick. 1885. 

The Adventures of Timias Terrystone. O. B. Bunce. New Y 
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the other parties have wronged and held to blame. Mrs. Macquoid 
is a practised writer, and has done much better work. There is 
really no more to say of it than that. 

In The North Wall we quit the narrow limits of improving 
literature, and enter upon the vasty tields of the literature of 
‘amusement. It is a tedious experience, and a depressing. The 
author, who dedicates his work with gallantry to a mysterious set 
of initials, has no more talent for writing or story-telling than the 
average grocer has for politics or moral philosophy; and his 
‘struggles to be original and romantic are bewildering to behold. 
““ The last development ” (of fiction), says his hero, “ the naturalist 
school, is a mere copying, a bare photographing of life—at least, 
‘that is what it professes to be. This is not art. There can never 
again be an art of novel-writing. But there can be, there shall 
‘be ” (the words are addressed to his infatuated wife and his in- 
fatuated wife's brother), “ you will aid me to begin, the art of 
novel-creation.” The bold bad brother-in-law at once proceeds to 
take the speaker at his word. He goes forth into Glasgow (the 
‘scene is laid in that centre of wit and chemical vapours), and in no 
‘time he returns with a couple of portmanteaus and the poet's 
‘double. The double is ina fit, and the poet, abstracting his hat 
and his papers, forthwith assumes his identity, and departs into 
space on an errand not unconnected with the new art. That he 
‘succeeds, that he lives a kind of practical novel, is what appears 
by the sequel. But his success is so small, the novel he creates is 
so mean and trivial and dull, that the most to which he moves us 
is a thought of pity. Unhappy Mr. Lee (Lee is his name)! 
And more unhappy Mr. Davidson! In the shadow of St. Rollox 
‘there are few (one likes to — so grossly misguided; there are 
fewer still (one hopes) who will plunge into print on provocation 
so faint and trifling. 

If bad literature be an essential in the composition of your good 
American, then Mr. O. B. Bunce is safe for Paris when he dies. 
Why he wrote his book is a mystery; why Messrs. Appleton 
published his book is also a mystery; why any one not bound to 
the dreadful trade of reviewing should read his book is a mystery 
thicker still. His story is the story of a young American man 
who is cursed with the fatal gift of beauty. Wherever this noble 
creature goes, there does the female of his species start up and 
claim him for her own. He begins by fascinating an actress. 
Then he goes forth into the wilds of Mohawk, and harmlessly 
beguiles a simple country maiden. Then, in the Adirondacks, he 
encounters a fair creature who begins by asking him to “ loan” 
her condensed milk, and ends by kissing him into an engagement. 
Between the three he has a somewhat stirring time. He says 
nothing ; he means nothing; his heart is true to Pull, and he 
had rather die than do aught ungentlemanlike. But he is him- 
‘self, and that is enough. The actress, whose intentions are 
strictly honourable, is obliged, in deference to her feelings, to 
“fairly thrust” him from her room. ‘You do not see your 
-eyes,” declaims this enamoured artist, “your fresh cheek, your 

outhful are your blossoming manhood, and do not know 

w calculated "—a good old Americanism, that !—* you are to 
overthrow the hearts of women.” As for the young person of 
the Adirondacks, she visits his studio (the miserable man is a 
painter) disguised as a boy, and in self-defence he is obliged 
to surround himself with a body. composed of the actress, 
second young woman who is an invalid, and a third who 
is simply the most active and determined creature breath- 
ing. And so, with ever so much of “high-toned” conversa- 
tion, and a display on every hand of such morality as the 
Social Purity Society might envy and admire, the poor young 
fellow’s destiny labours towards accomplishment. He loves the 
Mohawk Daisy ; and in her turn that tender creature is‘enamoured 
of him. Has he not talked to her of Perdita and Rosalind ? has 
he not discoursed to her of art? has he not imposed upon her all 
the charms of his blossoming manhood? She hides from him; 
but he is one too many roe, Be . He paints her into a picture; 
and the picture is a success; and he is discovered to be some- 
body’s long-lost brother; and the story isin all the New York 
papers; and he abroad “to study for a year in the art 
schools of Paris,” and returns “with enlarged experience and 
greatly strengthened skill”; and we take leave of him on the eve 
of marriage, with his appalling loveliness a trifle in abeyance, and 
this other conquests devoting themselves to the actor's art. 


OFFICER’S FIELD-BOOK.* 


W Ese sled to see the demand has been such as to call for a 

new edition of Major Gunter’s useful “ Note-Book.” 

There are few branches of our officers’ education so important, 

‘and none so neglected, as sketching and reconnaissance; and we 

‘ore welcome the more gladly such evidence as the sale of 

ron book affords of a desire on the part of officers to teach them- 
ves, 

At Sandhurst, it is true, the cadets are taught military sur- 
veying; and, as the country round is admirably adapted for the 
Purpose, and the method of teaching on the whole sound, it might 

reasonably expected that every one passing out of the Royal 
Military Co would be a fairly good draughtsman. Unfortu- 
nately this is far from being the case. Much time which might 

* Officer's Field Note and Sketch-Book, and Reconnaissance Aide- 
Mémoire. and b jor E. Gunter, East Lancashire 

Regiment. Edition, & Sons. 1885. 


with advantage be given to sketching is wasted on subjects better 
learnt later ; and the result is taat, though every one knows how to 
make a sketch, few, if any, have had sufficient practice to be able to 
send in a trustworthy report, unless the time is unlimited, which 
can seldom be the case on service. Again, the authorities have 
recognized, to a certain extent, the need of practice in recon- 
naissance work, and all officers are required to furnish, during the 
winter months, when the troops practise route-marching, a certain 
number of sketches and reports. But, like much else, the winter 
reconnaissance work is a sham, chiefly because officers command- 
ing will not interest themselves in the matter. Sketches are sent 
into the Regimental Orderly Room to be forwarded to the Brigade 
Office, where they are examined by a Garrison Instructor, and 
they are afterwards returned to the regiment with any remarks 
their goodness or badness may seem to require. But it is too 
often quite a chance whether the officer who made the sketch 
ever sees these remarks. Colonels rarely take any notice of the 
sketches, and, as a consequence, they are usually done in the 
most perfunctory way. Yet in the near future much may depend 
on our officers’ (especially on our cavalry officers’) power of rapid 
and accurate sketching, and we hope that, recognizing this fact, 
they will devote a little more time to this branch of their duty. 
To such as do, the Officer's Field Note and Sketch-Book will be 
most useful, The arrangement is good, the information clear and 
concise. In this edition Major Gunter has added a good deal 
which is new. “Hints on Rapid Field Sketching,” “Sketching 
on Horseback” are likely to be of service to young officers practis- 
ing in peace; while “ Outpost,” “ Time of Work,” and “ perv: | 
Parties” contain little details, not easily remembered, w 
would be invaluable in war. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


i collecting a series of articles on France's foreign policy which 
he has written during the last four years(1) M. Gabriel 
Charmes has supplied an interesting and useful, if not in all re- 
spects a novel, subject of reflection to students of politics in 

neral. His views on the importance of French development 

yond the seas are well known, as also his views on the course 
which that development ought and the course which it ought not 
to take. A preface which introduces and unites the several 
papers is interesting because of its strenuous recommendation of 
resuscitating the Anglo-French alliance and of its discussion of 
the possibility of that resuscitation. The fact that the point of 
view of M. Charmes is of necessity by no means an English 
point of view does not, it need hardly be said, detract from the 
value of his speculations for Englishmen. It is rather to be 
wished than hoped that some Englishmen may take, not perhaps 
quite in M. Charmes’s sense, his warning against agitation, “en 
détruisant les traditions du pays, en désertant pour l'inconnu une 
politique qui a remporté de si grands succés.” 

As usual at the beginning of the school year in France and 
England we have several new French schoolbooks or new editions 
of old ones before us. The Syllabaire Régimbeau (2) has high testi- 
monials, and is said to be among the books which Mr. Chamberlain's 
models and great exemplars, the wee ga | of Paris, supply 
gratuitously to the schools of their district. The Municipality of 
Paris is probably a sounder authority in such matters than on 
politics and religion, and indeed the Syllabaire seems very well 
arranged. It is exceedingly well printed with the boldest and 
clearest of type, much varied to suit the purposes of instruction, 
with good object illustrations, and with abundant exercises. 
M. Dubourg’s Second Year's French Course (3) isof course intended 
for much more advanced pupils. It seems well drawn up, though 
we note as usual some viles couched in too sweeping terms. Thus 
“The definite article is used in French instead of the indefinite 
used in English before nouns of weight, &c.” overlooks the fact that 
the definite article is also good English. “ Half-a-crown the pound ” 
is, though rather less used, quite as soundas “ half-a-crown a pound.” 
MM. Masson and Prothero have given in the Pitt Press Series 
some of Thierry’s best work(4), witha very brief introduction, the 
original foot-notes, and a plentiful — of new comment— 
historical, critical, and philological, It may possibly be thought 
that the latter division sometimes trenches rather unnecessarily 
on the province of the dictionary ; but this isso much a matter 
of opinion, and opinion itself is so much divided upon it, that it is 
hardly to do more than mention the fact. In Macmillan’s 
series of reading-books M. Stephane Barlet has edited two of 


‘| Xavier de Maistre’s minor works, the ever-charming Lépreux and 


the Jeune Sibérienne (5). The notes are generally good, ~~, 
somewhat unnecessarily redundaut; and the presence of t 

vocabulary is due to the series, not to M. Barlet. But it is rather 
a mistake to say that the literal meaning of peu @ peu is “ little 
to little.” Of course M. Barlet does not mean that it is to be so trans- 
lated; but why say it at all? To” is no more the “literal” 


(1) Politique extérieure et coloniale. Par Gabriel Charmes. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 

2) Syllabaire Régimbeau. A new and simplified method of teaching 
to Send French. London and Paris: Hachette. 

(3) French Course, Second Year. By A. J. Dubourg. London and Edin- 
Chambers, 

® Lettres sur (histoire de France par A. Thierry. By G. Masson and 
G. W. Prothero, Cambridge; University Press, 


La jeune Sibérienne et Le lépreux de la cité d’ Aoste. By 3. Barlet. 
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equivalent of “4” in English than is “at” or “by,” though it is | tude for getting into hot water. His account of how he rated an 


the most common. Hachette’s Illustrated ench Primary 
Readers (6) are very little books containing short stories in modern 
French, and are intended, we suppose, for ag | little children. The 
matter is apparently well collected, and the form in which it is 
presented is at once comely enough and fitted to bear without | 
much pecuniary or other loss the inevitable fate which awaits little 
children’s school-books. 

M. Hector France is a writer who has written many things 
which he had much better have left unwritten, and his literary 

wer has been considerably exaggerated by some French writers. 

‘amour au pays bleu (7), however, which is not a new book, nor 
one written for Academic crowns, nor one to be recommended to 
miscellaneous readers, is probably the best thing he has done. It 
has been very handsomely reprinted by its present publishers, and 
has a good etched frontispiece. 

It is probably not M. Tonelli’s (8) fault that Mérimée was 
born before him, and his Corsican tales have the air of being suffi- 
ciently genuine. But we own that we like Mérimée better. 

L’héritage de Jacques Fabruel (9) has, it seems, been academic- 
ally crowned, whether, as a sardonic biographer has somewhere 
remarked, “ principally because of the ence of its intentions” 
or not, we cannot say. It is quite well enough written to deserve 
the crown, independently of any such considerations, and, like not 
a a other literary “grands prix de vertu,” deals with a Breton 
subject. 

M. Edmond’s (10) curiously-named book deals with a real 
Parsee, though on one side only, and a real treasure. Also it deals 
with dynamite and other matters of interest, and, as Percival 
Keene's schoolmaster says, “ ends in a blow up.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


= shall, no doubt, have another opportunity of noticing from 

the purely scholastic point of view the Eton Latin 
Grammar and the Eton Latin Exercise Book (London: Murray. 
Eton: Ingalton Drake). These books Messrs. Ainger and Win 
have compiled under the auspices of Dr. Warre, who contributes 
a preface. Here we shall only remark that “ The Eton Latin 
Grammar” has a signification very well known indeed, it may 
almost be said in literature, it may certainly be said among books. 
The thing so signified may be better or worse than, but is certainly 
not the same as, the article (we use commercial terms advisedly) 
now put forth to suit modern laziness and modern fads. That 
article will be lucky if it turns out as good scholars as the book 
whose name it rather unceremoniously appropriates. Meanwhile it 
would perhaps have been better taste if Dr. Warre and his 
coadjutors had called their book “ The New Eton Latin Grammar,” 
or “The Modern Eton Latin Grammar,” or “The Eton Latin 
Grammar Accommodated to the Period of Mr. Chamberlain,” or 
something of that sort, Their present designation is, no doubt, 
literally true; but so it would be if Messrs. haw were to call 


their work a Bible. 

The competitors for the prize offered by Mr. H. D. Pochin for 
the best essay in memory of the late Mr. William Newmarch had 
no reason to complain of a restricted or unattractive theme. They 
were invited to set forth “ the extent to which recent legislation: 
is in accordance with or deviates from the true principles of 
Economic Science, showing the permanent effects which may be 
expected to arise from such legislation.” Apart from the vague- 
ness of the * recent legislation,” the somewhat un- 
practical invitation to forecast “ permanent effects,” the theme is 
excellently adapted to Mr. Pochin’s object. Mr. William Watt’s 
Economic Aspects uf Recent Legislation (Longmans & Oo.) is the 
successful essay, and in many respects a able and lucid 
exposition, peculiarly opportune just now. Political economy is 
supposed to be on its trial; as a science it is openly denied, or 
ignored, by many Parliamentary candidates, while recent utter- 
ances of certain members of the late Government reveal the 
determination to disregard its principles. What Mr. Newmarch 
called “ functionarism” in opposition to individualism—the 
State undertaking the functions of the individual, and meddli 
with the moral obligations of the community—is what all soun 
economists fear. Mr. Watt has no difficulty in showing the mis- 
chief of sentimental legislation in his admirable review of the 
working of the Irish Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and in pointing 
out the ever-increasing tendency towards parental government. A 

t merit of Mr. Watt's excellent essay is the clear distinction 
rawn between State intervention of the kind advocated by the 
Birmingham school and that which, like the Mines and Factory 
Acts, ameliorates the condition of the people without impairing the 
freedom and independence of the individual. 

Reprinted from Eastward Ho! are the series of papers by 
“ Peter the Hermit ” entitled A New Crusade (Swan Sonnenschein), 
The author, if he has not succeeded in scattering the fiery cross 
through the East-End of London, seems to possess a natural apti- 


(6) Illustrated French Primary Readers. 5 vols. London and Paris: 
Hachette. 


(7) L'amour au bleu. Par Hector France. London: Martin et 
Herbert. 


(8) Les amours corses. Par P. Tonelli. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
aw de Jacques Fubruel. Par Le-Gai La Sale. Paris; | 


(10) Le trésor du Guébre. ParJ.Edmond. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


East-End vicar for his delinquencies renews our waning belief in 
the proverbial meekness of the clergy. His attack on the Charity 
Organization Society and encounter with Mr. Brooke Lambert 
betray a still more fiery zeal and no mean polemical skill, For the 
rest, his sketches of the East End are of the ultra-sensational 


| type, lighted and coloured with melodramatic art, aided by illus- 


trations that throw a strong light on the pleasures of “ slumming.” 

In editing a collection of Irish songs some little courage is re- 
quired to reject all but those of pure Celtic origin. This is the 
aim of Mr. O. M. Collins in Celtze Irish Songs and Song-writers 
(Cornish & Sons), who writes with some severity of editors whose 
patriotism led them to include Goldsmith, Lover, Lever, and other 
Anglo-Irish in national anthologies. Mr. Collins reluctantly sur- 
renders all claim to Swift and Sterne, Steele and Denham, 
Congreve and Farquhar, as Irish writers, and thus considerably 
narrows the sources of his selection. In spite of this, his book is 
not so completely representative of Irish song that it in any way 
supplants the works of others. 

is is the age of memoirs, and everybody's life is the subject of 
somebody's pen, with the result that biographers are almost as 
lentiful as novelists. For the series entitled “The World’s 
orkers ” (Cassell & Co.) Miss Alldridge supplies short lives of 
Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss Marsh, the late Miss Havergal, 
and Ranyard. sketches are pleasantly though 
it is to justi eir appearance, seein are ly 

For the bewildered voter Mr. F. A. Hoffmann has drawn up 
A Catechism of Politics (Ward & Downey) which should prove 
useful, though on the question of Free-trade it is a little 
ambiguous, The question is put, Do you consider Free-trade in- 
jurious to the interests of the working classes? and the answer is, 
“ If you mean the one-sided Free-trade is at present enjoying ( ?) 
we say ‘Yes.’” The succeeding do not make it clear 
whether the querist does mean “the one-sided Free-trade,” or 
whether that phrase implies a belief in Reciprocity. 

Mr. J. Chesney’s A Ramble round France (Cassell & Co.) is a 
little book of topography and history, profusely illustrated, desi 
for young people of inquiring minds. It is not a bad example of 
its class, though its utility would have been promoted by a —_ 

For the “Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott) Mr. Ernest Rhys 
edits Zhe Poems of George Herbert, to which are added Walton’s 
Life and Notes by Mr. Grosart and Dr. George Macdonald. The 
time-honoured title “The Temple” is replaced by “ The Church,” 
which, though it be Herbert’s own, seems a needless in- 
novation. 

For the ag fn annual issue of Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide 
to the London Charities (Chatto & Windus) the preface is written 
by Mr. John Lane, who fittingly refers to Mr. Fry’s death last 

and his useful work, 
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Wymondham. Ballet at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
State Socialism. The Albert Palace. 
"Dark Days.” The Cotton Trade. 
The Other Side of Coursing. 


Csoma de Koros. 
Five Novels. Cartularium Saxonicum. 
Hampton Court. Fourteen Classical Books. 
English Student-Life at Peking. 
A Chat in the Saddle. Seven Stories. 
Officer’s Field Book. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Two Warwickshire Villages. 


Thirteen Books of Divinity. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lessee anager Mr. HERRY IRVING. 
evening, at E Eight “OLIVIA,” by W. G. WILLS 
Wi Y IRVING; Olivia (his iss ELLEN 
x Office Min J. a Mure open Nie to Five. Seats can be booked in advance, or by letter 
or telegram—Lyceum. 


VALE of TEARS,” 
FUCTURE, completed a few days before he di 
ALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving 
irtares. From Ten to Six daily.’ 1s. 


T° the ELECTORS of the EDINBURGH and ST. ANDREWS 


UNIVERSITIES. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am the he cordial support which has been given to my 
was a great ive last November a requisition so 
rously and influentialiy signed. That Sequlallien, with the large number of names since 
aaded, definitely indicates the desire of the Constituency ; and I accept with pride and 
> pleasure your invitation to go to the poll. 

T have already explained my views upon the Lay questions which have a peculiar in- 
terest for such a Constituency in a speech delivered in November last—a copy of which was 
Sent to every Elector. I shall, when the Election draws nearer, state my views on the topics 

hich are now being made prominent, in a personal addyess to all the members of both 

ra! Councils. But a long time having elapsed since I was asked to contest the seat, and 
an address having been issued by an h and I think it right now 
— = yexpreanen of my acceptance of an invitation which? has been given with such 
un en ed empha of numbers. 

my_ duty to give my to the maintenance of those my 

h marked approval,and I look:furward to the 


DORE’S LAST GREAT 
NOW ON VIEW atthe DORE 
Pratorium,” and his other great 


adhesion to which has met with suc 


te ith t hope that it be useful 
hare to the Universities which shail have the'honour to represen ent. 
berero Yours fathiully ‘gad tfully, 
15 1st October, 1896, MACDUNALD. 
NEW ATHEN ZUM CLUB, 26 Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, 8.W.. Established 18: 


Committee of Members have decided to admit ONE 
BERS without entrance fee. Annual Guageripticn— Town Members, £4 4s. ; Country 
£223. Application to be made to the SECRETAR ora 
ORDER. 


'. HEALTH AND INTEGRAL STRENGTH IMPARTED AND IMPAIRED 
VITALITY RESTORED, 


* By the Use of Mild Continuous Galvanic Currents, as Given by Means of the 


LECTROPATHICO BATTERY BELT 
Of the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 52 OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
Successors to the PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 
Universally approved by the footing Physicians as the Best, Safest, and Most 
4 Effectual Remedy for 
. Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism Kianey D it, Constipati 
Power, Deficient Vital energy, Asthma, Bronchitis, Epilepsy, Paralyels, 
Hysteria, Indigestion, Sluggish Liver, &c. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
M PAKENHAM, ¢ House, Armagh, writes, Feb. 23, 1895:—“ ha 
‘on Belt which you supplied me with has 
the Rheumatic Gout from which I had suffered such intense agony for nearly two 
peat I now feel as strong and active as I have ever felt in my life. Several of my friends 
— my; endation, tried these Belts, and in every case the result has been most 


IMPORTANT.—The Consulting Medical Electrician, whe has had fifteen , yaaa experi- 
ence, and ne mate Se oo, on of hee ies. to the Cure of Disease ial stud, 
ly or by letter) at the PRIVATE CONST ne =] 
of fy Medical Battery ‘Company, 52 Oxford “Street, London, W. An experienced 
is also in Attendance Dai 
Residents at a Distance should send for Form (post free). 


of Nerve 


I am very 


On Teeint of Post Ome Order or Cheque for 21 to C. B. HARNESS, 52 Oxford 
Street, London, W., the ELECTROPATHIG B rr will be forwarded, post free, 
to any p the United Kingdom. 


Hundred-and-thirty-two-page copiously Illustrated, entitled, “ELECTROPATHY ; 
OB Hagness’s GUIDE TO HEALTH,” post free from 
THE BATTERY COMPANY, LIMITED 
52 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Dr. Primrose (Vicar of 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
OPENING of the NEW PRINT ROOM is postponed 


British M EDWARD A. BOND, 
September 29, 1885. Principal Librarian. 


i J NIVERSITY of LONDON PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 

(M.B.) MINS TTON, —Instruction is given in all the subjects of the above Exami- 
nation e GUY'S ee during the Winter and Summer Sessions, The Class is not 
confined to S f the E For further particulars apply to the Dean, Guy's 
Hospital, Southwark, SE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 
THE SESSION 1885-86 WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 6. 


for persons of either sex the ordinary school age the means of 
inuing their studies in Science, i story. and Literature. 

ahs Chemical, Physical, Engi and Biological Laboratories are open 

Electric Engincering, 


The Engineering De t includes Civil, Mechanical, and 
1 work have been made wi 


and Servers and special for ti various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging of Stud ay be obtained on application. 


Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. 
CALENDAR, containing full information, is. ; by post, 1s. 3d. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 
OWEN Ss COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 


THESTER. 
of Day Classes will be with an Introductory ADDRESS 
C.J. CULLING ORTHOM M.D., M.R.C.P..on “ THE CRIMINAL RESPON- 
ot on Tuesday, at 11.30 ; and of the Evening 
y Mr, JOUN STRACIL . B. Hulme Professor of 
METHODS of tom PARATIVE PHILOLOG on Monday, October 12, at 


30 P.M. The Public are invited. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


I Greek, Rev. A. Cc. a 
‘A. Rankine. W.H.H. Hudson. Geolozy, H. G. Chemistry, 
Thomson. Botany, Rev. George Henslow. Harmony, gg Gadsby. Indi 

tion in Pianoforte Y Piaying is given by Mr. W. G. Cusins, and in Singing by Mr. Willian 


For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next the 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION will take place for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholar- 


ship, except House during at the oe These Scholar- 
eo are confined to to the Sons of clergymen being nominees of Life Governors.—Apply to the 
URSAR. 


ILLSIDE, ELSTREE.—Thorough. PREPARATION for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS from Seven to k iiteen. The situation is e mnagtionally 
healthy, and within easy reach of London. , rhe house is large and comfortable, with exten- 
sive Grounds and Playfields, ‘The h arr are under the immediate superin- 
by mrss of the Head-Master’s Wife, and the Boys have ali the comiortsof home. During 
last ten sant Hillside Boys have taken gc places at Rugby, Charterhouse, West- 
St. ~aul's, Merchant ‘Taylors’, Marlborough, Uppingham, Clifton, and Wellington. 
The § aster is assisted by his son, Mr. Huan — A., Junior Student of Ch. 

Ch., Oxon. “(Classical Honours), and other competent Masters. 
puecke d and Delicate Boys receive individual and ~~ ial tuition. Terms moderate.—For 

and apply to Mr. Davip MUNRO, Hillside, eee near London, 
T H E 


HERKOMER 


BUSHEY, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


President—HU BERT HERKOMER, E:q., A.R.A, 
Treasurer—THOMAS ECCLESTON GIBB, Esq. 


SESSION 1 1885-6. 


The first part of the Session (consisting of three months) will commence on Monda. 
October 5 next. The Fee for the Term will be £6, to be paid in advance. ai 
Applicants for admission should send examples ‘of their work. 
For the Life Class wows s from the human figure (nude), and for the Preliminary Class 
drawings of the head from life. 
‘or further dese apply to the Secretary at the School. 


SCHOOL, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, 

uare,S.W. Conducted by Mrs. SU" TTON. Thorough paration for ti 
Public Behools, is an Elementary Class for little Boys andar | 
to Parents. The AUTUMN TERM will begin on Wednesday, September 30. — Pro- 
spectuses, &c., on 


ASTBOURNE.—Mr. A. MAX WILKINSON, M. A., Hatrow 


and Oxford, receives BOYS from Eight to Fourteen years ofaze, to prepare for th bl 
Schools.—For Prospectus and references address, House, ‘Meads, 


(TUTOR WANTED, for a Young ( Gentleman of high rank in 


the East. Appli ust be we graduated in Arts at a British 
University, and must be a to give ~ Ay of et ete fitness for was duties of the 
post. The successiul appl icant mast hold himself in readiness to proceed to the East witha 
month.— Address, Dr. GOWAN, 1 Fitzjohn's Parade, Hampstead, N.W, 


(THE Misses A, and R. LEECH have REMOVED from 65 


Kensington Gardens Square, Bay , to 42 DYKE ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


MO°8NING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


ENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. 
PUPILS wil ather on the ape ‘os ‘will commence 
on orning, October7. Miss George Davenpo: 
on ‘and efter October 3. Letters will be forwarded. 


.—DARMSTADT, GERMANY.—Thorough in- 


GEN, 


NOTICE. — 


—TO AUTHORS, EDITORS, LIBRARIANS, 


interested in English and Ameri Copy sof the 
Punt CIRCULAR (established in oF recent! improved) can be had 
® post-card application for it to the Publishers of PUBLISHERS’ 


tis sending 
TRCULAR, ty Fleet Street.—N.B. The Circular is an unrivalled medium for literar 
edvestuemenns < of all kinds. It appears on the ist and 15th of the month, and has a forse 
number of subscribers both at home and abroad. Annual Subscription, including the annua! 
Christmas Number, full of illustrations, post tree, 8s. “_7) an average about 1,000 Second-hand 
Books are advertised for in every number of the Publishers’ Circular. Every subscriber has the 
right to a free advertisement for six books in eech number, Pama oa of important sales of 
books are given, and announce! 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
liberal. Founded A.p._1868. Pri 

Stock to —* from. Tliustr priced C 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and31 


-HOTELS. 
SUN AND MILD SEA BREBZES WITHOUT LEAVING ENGLAND. 
(TOLLAND 1 BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (near Alum 
Bays Vie comfort with moderate 


Sea ws. Great 
Billiard-room Excellent Sand: d 
service of Trains and Boats vid Lymington. Address, G. 


APARTMENTS 


The best, ant most 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the verge of the 
Atlantic. Five acres of ornamental grounds. Six Lawn-Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. 


Tablewd'hote at se Six to clock, arse Swimming Bath; also 


| { —— Harley Street, W.—_LECTURES on the following subjects will be delivered during 

j 

= | 
Mem! = 

| 

| —— — 
f 

| 
| 


ren iw 


8, 1885.] 


“CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 


PORTSMOUTH, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Patrons. 

The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President, 

The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Preachers, 

THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 


THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


OFFICES: 
All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Secexrartzes, Church 
Congress Offices, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. 
MEMBERS’ TICKETS: 
7s. 6d. each, admitting to all the Meetings of the week, except those of the 
Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailors. 
DAY TICKETS: 
2s, 6d. each, will be issued for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The 
day must be specified on application, and the ticket will be available only 
for meetings on that day. 
WORKING-MEN’'S AND SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MEETINGS: 
These meetings are for and Soldiers and Sailors only. A 
limited number of Platform Tickets will be issued at 3s. 6d. each. 
LODGINGS: 
A of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office, and a list will be 
sent on application. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 


See “The Official Programme,” price 3d., post free, to be had at the Con- 
gress Office. 


Guys HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
October 


Thursday, 
The Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical my Surgical cases, Wards for Obstetric, 
and other special departments. 
lasses are held in the Hospital for Spedents preparing for the Examinations of the 


jal C 
University of London and of other examining Bo: 
—The House-Surgeons and ~Phy sie Residents, Clinical 
tants and , are selected from the Students, ac to me without pay- 
ment. There are also a 7 number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
Practice being systematically employed for ere 
ming Scholarships.—O. Scholarshi Gui in Classics, Mathematics, and 


Prises, c.—Six varying in value from £10 to £50 each, for eral ficiene 
ate tsurer's Gold Medal in Medicine ; the ‘Treasurer's Gold Medal 


in 
in Surgery ; the ee my, Prize, of £25, for Clinical Study ; the 1 k-- Prize,of 30 Guineas, 
for Pathology ; the Sands Cox i FE of £15 per annum for three years, for Physiology ; 
the | Fe a oare Prizes, of £25 and £10; Harris Prize, of £10, for Anatom: 
the Mackenzie Bacon of £10, for Ophthal the Bacon P: rise, 
Nervous Diseases, of £15; the Burdett Prize for Hygiene, value £10. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TaAYLor. 

Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E., July 1885. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1885-6 commenced on the Ist instant. _Fees for wi and 
Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment. or 100 Guineas in three i 

and Appointments are free, and the holders ofall the Resident “Appointinents are 
ided with rooms and board entirely free of expense. 

Five House-Physiciancies, Five House- One h One Re- 
ceiving Room Oificer. T'wo Dressers and Two Pupils also inthe the 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and I M.B. E the 

University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship ot the 


Royal College of Surgeons uot Ragland are held throughout the year. Special entries may be | 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. The on Hospital is now in direct communica- 
by railand tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan 
it London, Eastern Railways. have stations within a minute's wa! the 
pitaland College. For Prosp and parti apply p lly or by letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
CLASS is held in the cubiects vequived for the Preliminary Scientific Examination, and 
all the subjects and practical required. 
ES will also be held for the Intermediate M.B. (London) and other Examinations. 
Classes are not coutined to Students of the Hospital. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £1,000 
Annual Expenditure £12,900 


THE CoUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this deficit, and ermanently reduce it, either 
Donations an: Subscriptions, or Legacies for In vostinent. 


THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


The Clergy arecarnestly solicited to forward COLLECTIONS at HARVEST THANKS- 
GIVING SERVICES to the Sepesrans. Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
26 Charles Strect, St. James's, don 

The object of this Institution is to provide Pensions to bond fide Farmers, their Wives, 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Daughters. Six hundred and sixty-five Pensioners, many 
of whom are over eighty years of age, are now being maintained at an annua! cost of £14,000, 
Four hundred persons who have cuitivated holdings, varying from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 

ong? the various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. To pro- 

vide for these, itional £10,000 a year is required. 

Information fort e Clergy and Leaflets for distribution may be obtained of the SECRETARY 
as 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPAN 
UNDER CONTRACT For figit MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, ae. 
SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON, CHENA,{ 
From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. Thursdays, 12.30 
From Brindisi Mondays. 
BOMBAY. EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 


OPrFriceEs: DEN 


LONDON, : 24 tere PARIS; 7 RUE 
NOAILLES. MAKSEILLE 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 


“ Tonga maintains ite rout ation in the treatment of Neuralgia.” — Lancet. 
ona oe! pias facial Neuralgia. Has proved effective in ali those cases in which we have 


45. 604 and lis, Of all Chemiits. 


The Review. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other Ap roved 
Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, Rc. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Law Courts Brancui—21 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821, oe Capital, Two Millions, 


Chairman—ALBAN G. GIBBS, 
'y-Chairman—BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 


—- Nevitt Bennett, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Bonham-Carter, Esq. t. Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Esq. John B. Martin, 
. Hope Morley, Esq. 
John J. fenry John Norman, Esq. 


chai arve. ugustus Prevost, Esq. 
Right Hon. = John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
John Hunter, Esq Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 


Share Capita! at present pus up and invested £1,000,000 
‘Total Funds upwards of .. £3,968,000 
Total Annual Income over ....- £753,000 


B.—Fire Policies which renewed at the Head Office, or 


with the Agents, on or before Uc 


LAW LIFE ASSURANOE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 
uted 
Assets on December 31, 1884. 


£5,375,995 


Income for the year 1884 .....+... ove 44,633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 1984... 14,208,926 
Reversionary Bonus olcens for the on years “ending 

December 31, 1884 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 6,889,937 


of N are under 4} per cent. of the Income. 
The of Free Travel Residence have ‘extended ,and Rates of Extra 
Tested on of Policies, Life Intessstes Reversions, and.on other approved 
and Reversions are purchased 
a oe and Form of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON_1 MOORGATE STREET. ABERDEEN_3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1384). 


Life Premi 181.000 
Interest 128,000 


PE I x FIRE OFFIOE, 
and CIARING CROSS, —Established 1783. 
against jon Fire and | Lightning of effected in all parts of the World, 


Ww ILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 
HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER  OIRCULAR 


(No. 449), which contains important information regarding the movements 
of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttny, Lonpon, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. Southampton Lyon Chancery Lane. 
E per CENT. INTEREST on per 
cENT. on REURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below "he Bank’ undertakes, 
free of charge, the Custody of Securities and Valuab! one "the Collecti tion  , Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the Soe and sale of Stocks, Shares, L Annuities. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes iss THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu« 
lars, post free on application. FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 


yg BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON.— 


posals on Building Leases for a term of Eighty 
SEVERAL PLOTS of very an A FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in Ludgate Hill, at 
the corner of Ludgate Hill and Creed Lane and Gracechurch Street. 
Further particulars, with conditions and printed forms of proposal, may be had on applica- 
tion at this office, where plans of the ground may also be seen. 
‘The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any pro 
Persons making proposals must attend personally, or by a duly ere rized et on the 
above-mentioned day, at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely, and the yh 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bon: at the same — 
Proposals must be endorsed on the outside *“* Tender for Ground, Ludgate Hill,” or other- 
wise, as the ease may be delivered in, addressed to the uidersigned, before Twelve 
o'clock « on the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall: 
September 1, 1885. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 465 


HENRY BLAKE, 


| 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 3, 1885. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other. 5 lbs. in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & 274 CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W 


61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. rough, London Bridge. | Manchester-—9% Market St. 
102 Westbourne Grove, W. m—147 North Street. Bristol—33 Corn Street. 
Kies’ 's Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. ton— Fishergate. 

42 Great Titchfield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


often caused by the use of unsuitable S les. The Rev. R. H. BAYNES, Hon. Canon, 
orcester C. al, writes; “The s; esare all I could desire, and my eyes ieel stronz 
sivondy I onty regret that I did not know of your exceeding skill years ago."’ Testimonials 
from Sir Julius Benedict, Dr. Radcliffe, Physician, W Hospital ; J. 
Esq., Q.C., M.P.; F. D. Dixon-Hartlan .M.P.,&c. Mr. I. LAURANCE, 
ulist Optician, 14 OLD BOND STREETS scientiticaliy his improved 
tscien te. assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamrhiet on the preservation of 
ty Branch, 6 Poultry ; Birmingham, 5 Corporation Street. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 
Best New Books are in cireulation at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. Subscrip- 
tion, One Guinea per annum a upwards, according 4o the number of volumes required. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
The New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, offering some of the 
Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works 
in good d-hand Condition at the lowest current prices, is now ready, pos' free. 
Se_ect Liprary, Limited, 30 to 3t New Oxford Steet 
281 Regent Street, W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


pscounT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


[ae SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
annum, paid in advance: 


per 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......ccsesceeeess 
India and China 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
URO-TEXTIL 


CHEAPER THAN A yon WALL A MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Lonpoy DeroT: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 
International Inventions Exhibition—Stand 1095, West Arcade, (Queen's Gate. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM. 


The UNITED FIRMS will produce 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


Of high artistic character and the soundest workmanship, such as the educated 
—— the present day demands, and at prices that will meet the requirements of 
ail classes, The cheapest Furniture supplied will be as carefully finished and in as 
good taste as the highest-class productions of their workshops, 
68 To 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & co. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ' TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES. 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent, for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


MACASSAR conon, 


GOLDEN COLOR, 
OIL. 


for fair and golden-haired people and 
children, Sold everywhere. 


APOLLINARIS. 
HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“Tt has steadily secured increasing popular and professional 
favour as pure and agreeable Table Water.” 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘“It is especially 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.”—Sir Cnas. A. Cameron, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


REMEDY. 


HIMROD'S ASTHMA REMEDY 


Ts not a medicine to be swallowed ; 
it must he burnt, and the fumes in- 


FRY’S 
Pure Concentrated 
COCOA. 


HIMROD’S 


ASTHMA REMEDY 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 


Price per ‘Tin, of all 

hemists and Medicine Dealers, or 

ASTHMA, _ free for Fifty Stamps, from the 
BRONCHITIS, 


BARCLAY & SONS, 
95 Farxincpoy STREET. 


COLDS. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE Satuepar | ay IEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.; 
copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Post free, 7d. 


ORRESPONDENCE CLASSES.—The “CAMBRIDGE 
EXAMINER” publ:shes QUESTIONS for the AID of STUDENTS preparing for 

all Examinations. Papers for correction to be sent in on the 30th inst. A Free Library in 
For apply & to Eprror, 405 Oxford Street, W. 


[0 BOOK-BUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIDRATIES.—The OCTOBER CATALOGUE of Valuable NEW and SECOND. 


13, 75, and 99 (clean 


| free & 


HAND W ORKS. Prices now r ~ post 
» Library Departmen: trand, 


Just ready, paper boards, 1s. 


A RUINED SANCTUARY. By Lovisa Bree, Author of 
A skilful and inviting ‘litle Daily News. 
London : WYMAN & Soxs, 74-76 Great Queen Street, Wc. And all Booksellers’. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
A LIMB of the wuAW, A Novel. By Epwarp Rag. 
reading.”"—Morning Post. 
Lordon : Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 


St: GEORGE and the DRAGON: a World-Wide Legend 


Localized. By Guanon, 
—_ : WYMAN & SONS, 74-75 Great Queen Street, W.C 


London, V 


The “ TIMES” on the NEW EDITION of “HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES.” 


We see no reason to reverse or qualify the we passed a edition, that 
the “ Dictionary of Dates"' is the most universal P 


that we know of in the English language. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers. Complete, in cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or 
tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


THE EIGHTEENTH EDITION OF 
HAYDN’'S DICTIONARY of DATES. Enlarged, Corrected, 


and Revised thronzhout. Brought down to the summer of 1885. By BENJAMIN Vineness 
Librarian of the Koval Institution awe Britain. Containing the History of World 
to the Present Time, onneeane in 1,000 pages, 12.000 distinct articles, and 1 

and facts. Prospectus, with specimen page, will be sent on application. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sixteenth Edition, Forty-fifth Thousand, 7s. 6d. 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Professor Henny DrummonD, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


RABBI JOSEPH’S TZEENAH UREENAH. 
This day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY on GENESIS. 
Translated from the Judwo-Polish, Pavut Isaac HersHox, Author of 
“ Treasures of the Talmud ” &c, With y A Preface by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


A COMMENTARY on the FIRST EPISTLE to the 
CORINTHIANS. By T. C. Epwarps. M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwith. 

som 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to REVE- 


LATION and SCIENCE. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of 
“ The Story of the Earth and Man” &c. 


In choice cloth binding, 6s. 6d. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S PQETRY, and other Studies. 
By Rose CLEVELAND. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY INDI- 
CATED by its HISTORICAL EFFECTS. By Ricuarp §, Srorrs, 
D.D., LL.D , of Brooklyn, 


This day, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


and set forth with fervour and 
uent speech is remarkable." 


THE PARABLES of OUR LORD as recorded by 


ST. LUKE. By Dr. Marcus Dops. 
By the same Author. 


THE PARABLES as recorded by ST. MATTHEW. 
3s, Gd, 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ise 
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The Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


& ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, READY OR IN PREPARATION. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. of about 1,200 pages, with over 50 Maps, &c. cloth extra, 28s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL U. 8. GRANT, 


By a special arrangement with the American Publisher, Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO, have much pleasure in announcing that they have secured the 
English and Continental Copyright or this great Work, which will be published in England and America ou the same day. 
The FIRST VOLUME will be delivered on December 1 next, and the SECOND VOLUME some few weeks later, but Subscriptions and Orders can be received 


only for the complete work. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON JAPANESE ART. 


RM IN SIZE AND STYLE WITH AUDSLEY'S 


UNIFO! 
“ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN 


THE PICTORIAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with 80 Plates. 


Executed by Chromolithography, Photogravure, and Native Engravings on Wood and Copper, and a large number of Woodcuts, &c., printed in the body of = 
work. With General ard Descriptive Text by WILLIAM ANDERSON, F. R.C.S., late Medical Officer to H.M.’s Legation in Japan, Author of ** A Descri 
Catalogue of the Collection of Chinese and Japanese Pictures in the British Museam” (in the press), and Articles on Pictorial and Glyptic Art in the “ 

Full particalars and pplication, 


Artists’ Proof Copies, £12 12s. ; Ordinary Copies, £8 83. 


for Japan” &c. 


conditions of publication on a: 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 


1 vol, royal 8vo. bound in white linen, gilt edges, with rearly 100 Full-Page and smaller Woodcuts, 15 Photogravures, &c., being facsimile reproductions of 
Ancient Needlework, 42s. 


NEEDLEWORK AS ART. By Lady Marian Atrorp. 


*,* An Edition de Luxe, printed on the best paper (100 Copies only). Royal 4to. vellum extra, gilt edges, £4 4s. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


NORTH BORNEO: Explorations and 


tures on the Equator. By thelate Frank Hatton Fellow of the Chemical 
fociety and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London; Member of 
the Chemical Society of Berlin, and of the Straits Settlements Branch of the 
Asiatic Society ; and Scientific Explorer in the Service of the British Nor th | 
Borneo Company and Government of Sabah. With a Biographical Sketch 
by JosEPH HaTTon, and a Preface by Sir WatreR Mrpuvrst, late Her 
Majesty's Consul at Shanghai. With numerous Illustra‘ ions, together with 
a New Map of North Borneo, showing the results of the latest Explorations. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By W. 8. Rooxsrae. Author of “ The Life of Handel,” 
“The Life of Me ow a bey ”" “A History of Music for Young Students,” 
* Practical Harmony.” “ The Rules of Counterpoint,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


about 450 pp. cloth, ]4s. 
LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL SIR 


EDWARD CECIL, Viscount Wimbledon, Colonel of an E iglish Regiment in 
the Dutch Service, 1605-1631, and one of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council, 1628-1638. By CHARLES DaLToN, F.R.G.S. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
price 30s. Tin a few days. 


THE JOURNAL of MARY FRAMPTON. 


From the Year 1799 to the Year 1846. Including varicus interesting and 
curious Letters, Anecdotes, &c., relating to events which occurred during 
that period. Edited, with Notes, by her niece, Hanuier GeorGIana MunbyY. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. (Marly ready. 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES over 


and WATER. The Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and 
America. Ly Mrs. Howarp Vincent. With Illustrations, engraved under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Blackburn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 213, 


MISCELLANIES: Prose and Verse. By 


WILLIAM MaGixx. With Memoir. Edited by R. W. Monracu. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo0, 24s. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRE- 


LAND, 1831-1881. By R. Barry O’Brikgx, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 

at-Law. Vol. Il. completing the work, with Froutispiece Portrait of Thomas 

Drammond. (Just ready. 
*,* The Two Volumes (complete work) may now be had, each 163. 


THE PURPLE LAND that ENGLAND 


LOST. Travels and Adventures in the Banda Oriental, South Ameri-a. By 
W. H. Hupsox. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2is. 


NEW WORK BY WILL CARLETON, AUTHOR OF “FARM BALLADS” &e. 


CITY BALLADS. By Witt Carterton. 


CONTESTS: Wealth — Want — Fire — Water —Vice—V irtue—Travel—Home. 
Royal 8vo. with numerous Lllustrations, cloth extra, gilt 6a, 
in a few days. 


STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE. By the late 


Ricwaup Graxt Wurre. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6.1. 


NEW GUINEA: an Account of the Establish- 


ment of the British Protectorate over the Southern Shores of New Guinea. 
By LyNek, Special Commissioner for tue “Sydney Morning Herald.” 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, 10s, 6a. 


NEW ZEALAND RULERS and STATES- 


MEN. By Gisvorne. Cr, 8vo, with about 30 Portraits, 7 7s. ea. 


LAND | 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW 
NAUTICAL NOVEL, 


A STRANGE VOYAGE, 3 vols. will be ready 
at all Libraries on November 1. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and a Map, cloth extra, 21s. 


THE HIGHLANDS of CANTABRIA ; or, 


Three Days from England. By Mars Ross, Author of “My Tour in the 
Himalayas,” and H. sroNEHEWER Cooper, Author of “Coral Lands” &c, 
Illustrations from Original Photographs. 


PROTESTANTS from FRANCE in their 
ENGLISH HOME. ByS. W. Keasaaw. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait, &c. cloth extra, 14s, 


THE LIFE and SPEECHES of MR. JOSEPH 


COWEN, M.P. With Steel Portrait and View of Stella Hall, from Photo- 
graphs taken expressly for this work. By Major Jones, U.S. Consul for 
Wales; Author of “ Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant: Historical Sketches " &c. 
&c. The Collection will embrace all of Mr. Cowen’s great Speeches. 
*,* Preparing for Publication in the Spring of 1886, in Four 1s. Volumes, with 
appropriate Maps ; also the Four Volumes in one, for 5s. handsomely bound. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES and their RE- 


SOURCES. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Author of “Last of the Tas- 
manians,” &c. &c. 

This Work on the Colonial Resources will consist of four parts, to be had 
separately, or combined in one volume. The Divisions will be as follows :— 

BRITISH COLUNIES in ASIA —Including Ceylon, Hong-Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Labuan, and the North Borneo Company's Territory. The special 
resources of the Indian Possessions will be also described. 

BRITISH COLONIES in AFRICA — Including Cape Colony, Natal, Protec- 
—- of Native States, the Mauritius, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast Colony, 
and Lagos. 

BRITISH COLONIES in AMERICA—Including the Dominion of Canada, New- 
— Bermuda, British Guiana, the Falkland Islands, Honduras and the 
Vest Indies. 

BRITISH COLONIES in AUSTRALASIA—Including New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


BALLADS and POEMS from the PACIFIC. 


By Purmire Garra. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


BERLIN SOCIETY. By Count Paur Vast. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


THE SCIENCE of DRESS in THEORY and 


PRACTICE. By Apa 8S, Ba.wix, Lecturer to the National Health Society, 
&c. Crown 8vo. with numerous lilustrations, cloth, 6s. 

In this volume Miss Ballin, whose writings on the subject of Healthy Dress 
are widely known, gives a résumé of all her previous publications on the 
subject, in the form of a consecutive treatise, 


THE LIFE and LETTERSof JOHN BROWN, 


Liberhtor of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. Edited by F. B. Sausons. 
Demy 8vo. with Portraits, cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 


THE LAST DAYS of the CONSULATE. 


From the French of M. Faurtet, Member of the Institute of France, and 
Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions. Edited, with Introduction, by 
M,L. LALANNE. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


EIGHT MONTHS on the GRAN CHACO 


of the ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


NEW NOVELS. 


JOHN HAILE: a Story of Successful Failure. 


we Live and low we do not Live.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


DON LUIS; or, the Church Militant. 


By Ivan Tneopore. 


By the Author of “ Sleepy Sketches ; or, How 
(Vow ready, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


NOVELS IN PREPARATION. 


DEDHAM PARK. Ry Jonus Bripsuaw. 8 vols. crown 31s. 6d. 
MARGARET GRANTLEY. By Mivs L. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
A BTRANGE VOYAGE, By W.CLank Russe... 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


} MISS MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Horrvs. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 
| BY THE CORNISH SEA. By Rev. Joun Isaveit. 2 vols, 21s, 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 
ANIMAL STORIES, OLD and NEW. Told in Pictures and 
Prose. By Senate Weir, 4to. fancy boards, 56 Coloured and Plain Pages of 
Illustrations, 5s. (Just ready. 
THE KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. 
sce went the Key-Hole, By Jeanvon. 


LONDON : 


TWO NEW STORIES b 8vo- 
. THE VANISHED DIA MOND. 
MIE ARCHIPELAGO ON FIRE, 


A Story about Things you THE VOYAGE of the AURORA. By H. Cottewoon, 
60 


uthor of ** Under the Meteor Flag.” Crown Illustrated, plain gilt 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 FLEET STREET, oe 


| 
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MUSIC. 


—+— 


HE ASHDOWN COLLECTION of 


STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 47......... 
Heiter. 30 Studies. Op. 46. 
HELLER. 25 Stndies. Op.45....... 
Duvernoy. Ecole du mécanisme, Op. ‘120 ° 
50 Etudes enfantines. Op. 37 
Concong. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24 
HEtuer. Selection, No. 1 (Six pieces)........-+++ 
HELLER. Transcriptions of Schuhert’s Songs (Sixteen)... 
HELLER. 32 Prélucdes (& Mademoiselle Lili). Op.119 ... 
Kuitak. Youthful Days. 24 Characteristic pieces ..... 
LanGe. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Mai . 
Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert's Songs (Eleven) . 
REINECKE. 3 Sonatines, Op. 47 ........ 
14. Liszr. Selection, No. 1 (Seven pieces)....... 
15. RUBINSTEIN. Selection, No.1 (Twelve pieces) oa 
16. ScHutHoFF. Selection, No. 1 (Nine pieces) .... eeee 
17. Scnumann. Scenes of Childhood, Op.15...... 
18. SCHUMANN. Selection, No. 1 (Ten pieces) ........ eens 
Selection, No. 1 (Eight pieces) . sees 
21. Hours (Aus der 24 Charac- 


SSP 


teristic p 
22. HELLER. for the Young. 
23. K6uHLER. 20 S:udies. Op. 5 
24. KOHLER. 20 Studies. ‘(sequel to Op. 50) opens 
(To be continued.) 
LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NEW SONG. Ready this day. 


[THE KISSING BRIDGE. Watson. 


“ Near a quaint little he ‘West }Conntele, 

Across a little stream a bridge is t 

And the legend goes that if at meets a lass, 
He there may claim a kiss as his o' 

The villace lads all think the legend t ne "er should be forgot, 
**Tis really very wrong,’ the lassies say 

% strange to teil, it oft occurs, as twilight closes eeu, 

t son thing seems to lead their steps that w 
In the West Countrie. the Kissing Bridze . ou'll 
And Commie are the lassies in the West Countrie.” 


KISSING BRIDGE. Micnart Watson. 
2.090 Copies sold the first week of issue. 
2,909 Copies sold the first week of issue. 
‘the Music written in Watson's prettiest stvle. 
One of the most amusing songs yet publ.shed. 


KISSING BRIDGE. Watson. 


Suitable for all Vocalists. Easy and fascinating. 
The ballad of the season. In G, B (compass D to E), and C. 
ily increasing in Sale. Genuine success 
THE KISSING BRIDGE. Song. MicHAEL Warsoy. 24 stamps. 


GISSIE. New S Song (Words Jaxone) by Vernon Rey. 


16,000 Copies sold. 


SISSIE: Charming song, with a beautiful melody. 
SISSIE. Pathetic and impressive. 
SI-SIE. Sung by over 200 vocalists 


J Will prove a lasting favourite. 
Sissit. E flat, F (compass Cto F),andG. 24 stamps. 
Doth songs may be sung free everywhere. 


OSBORN & TUCKWOOD, 64 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


GREAT SUCCESS. ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE. 


ONSTANT STILL. Song. By Leiem Kryesurrt, 2s. net. 
In C, D (D to E), and F. 
NOTICE. -In consequence of the great success of this composition, the 
Publishers beg to announce that an Orchestral Accompt. to the Song is now 
ready, ls. net. Also arranged as Cornet Solo, with Band Accompt., Is. net. 


GOUNOD'SS LATEST SONG, “Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night.” A most beantiful setting of these ever-favourite words. In B flat, 
C (Cto EB), D,and E flat. Also as Vocal Duet in C, mezzo. and bar.; in D, 
sop. and con.; and arranged either for Piano, Organ, Harmonium, or Violin | 
and Piavo. Lach 2s. net. 


PHILLIPS & PAGE, 43 Kilburn High Road, N.W. 


BORD’S PIANOS 
HAYE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 


tions, and are admitted by the best judges to be the perfection of touch and 
tone. The largest ass i:tment in London of selected Instruments for Sale or Hire, 
and on the three years system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s, 6d. per month, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. Illustrated Lists free. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent sound Board Compensator. ‘The 
scale of this instrument is so mathematically perfect, and the 
compensating method is so refined, that the utmost possible deli- 
cacy and depth of tone are obtained and retained. 

JOHN SSEESEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
8, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, Loudon, W. 
Descriptive ‘amphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


TO GEOLOGISTS.—The OCTOBER PART of 
POPULAR ATLAS contains a magnificent 


GEOLOGICAL M ENGLAND. This Map slone is honestly worth nalf- 
crown: but, in addition, aps are given of Spain Syris $ well as One shect of 
19-sheet Map 


on yr a 
of the United St Am and one sheet of a Seshect Map of Russia in Asia, 


Price of the Whole, One Shilling. 
Subscribers to this issue wil!, on completion, possess the Best Atles in the World. No 
publication gives maps on such & large scale, end the delicacy of colouring and besutiful 


engraving render it a work of art. 
Letts, Sox, & Co., Limited, 33 King Williem Street, London Bridge. 


Just published, demy &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


[HE ART of the OLD ENGLISH POTTER. By L. M. 
SOLON. Second Edition, Revised. with an Appendix on Foreign Imitations of Engiisn 
Earthenware, and 60 new Iilu-trations by the Author. 

ee Ben ROSE & Sons, 23 Old Bailey, and Derby. 


HE WAR WAR OFFICE CONTROVERS Y.—See THE BUILDER. 
of the New Agricultural Hall ; New English Church, Copen - 
yest Pediment of the Parthenon ; Letter 
“ Pianning for Evil” ; Notes in Chester, 
—46 Catherine Sueet. And oli Newsmen. 


: House at Knutsford: New Light on the W 


Paris: Impediments to Sanitary Progress ; 
44.3 by post, 43d. Auuual Subscription, 


| 


ISSUE OF FOUR NEW SONGS. 


fthe di d demand for these charming New Sonzs from all eee of 
the W orbs aad owing to tne large number of orders on hand, the Publishers 
compeiled to print the enormous and unparalleled 
FIRST EDITION of 50,000 COPIES. 


| FAIRY TALES. New Song by A. H. BEHREND. 
“ Sitting lonely by my window, gazing out into the night, 

Dreams of olden days returning make the weary world seem bright; 

Once again I hear the footsteps of the friends I loved of yore ; 

Unce again I see their taces, hear their loving tones once more.” 


InG, B flat, and C. 


PILGRIM. LANE. New Song Song by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
a > was only a little organ lad, pla: aving in street and squere, 
Lomeless, hungry, and raggedly clad, alone in the city were.” 
In E flat, ¥ (Compass D to F), and G. 


MANY A MILE AWAY. New Song by CIRO PINSUTI. 


to my words, lass, "tis little I have to sa: 
sun has sct by the old church tower, the birds bate fown away.” 


In G, A (Compass B to E), B flat, and C. 


Past IN THE FIELD. New Bass or Baritone Song by THEO. 
BONHEUR. 
“ Ghtter and flash, sabre and shield, in the sunlight ray and bright, 
Merrily ring over the feild, songs of ardour and might.’ 
In F, G (Compass B to D), and A. 
Price 2s. each net. Post free for 24 stamps. 


W. MORLEY & CO., 269 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
AND 70 UPPER STREET, N. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE LIVES of ROBERT and MARY 


MOFFAT. By their Son, Joun Surru Morrat. Containing the following 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps: Portraits of Robert and Mary Moffat at 
the age of twenty, from Miniatures taken prior to their departure to South 
Africa, drawn by Rudolf Blind, and reproduced in Lithography; Cabinet 
Portraits (more recently taken) in Woodbury-type, with Autograph Fac- 
similes ; two Maps, executed by Stanford, of South Africa as it was in 1520 
and as it is at the present time ; Iliustrations of Ormiston, Robert Moffat's 
Birthplace, showing the Monument recently erected ; and of Kuruman, the 
Station in Bechuanaland with which Robert Moffat was so long associated. 
Demy 8vo. 18s, 
“Mr. Moffat’ 's work is calculated to increase the veneration with which the memory of the 
veteran missionary is regarded by multitudes of his fellow-countrymen.”"—A thenv-um, 
“ A very and record of a busy, earnest, and truly heroic Daily 
ews. 
“ A loving record of a noble life which has left the world a lesson for all time of A power 
Of earnest ja our and simple faith.”—Daily Chronicle. 
| “ We heartily welcome this substantial volume, which will henceforth rank as a standard 
work of reference on the sulject of Africa and Christian missions to the tribes of the Dark 
Review. 


REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ORATIONS, 


from Pym to Gladstone, With Introductions and Explanatory Notes m4 
CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, 16mo, Roxburghe binding, gilt tops, 3 vols. in 
elegant cloth box, 15s. The volumes may also be had without "7 _ €d, 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES FEI 


in GREEK 


ART. Delivered in the British Museum by Jane E. Harrison, Author of 
“ Myths of the Odyssey in Art and Literature” &c, Map and 10 [l.ustra- 
16mo, square imperial, 7s. 6d, [ Ready. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
_ NOTICE.—THE EXPOSITOR for October contains a Criticism 


on the Work of the Palestine Exploration F wad, by Professor A. SoctN, of Tubingen, 

the well-known Arabic scholar,and author of Baedeker’s “Guide to Palestine” ; vesides 

articles by Lord Moncrieff, Canon Driver, Dr. Alexander Maclaren, and others. Post free, 1s* 
London : HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster R Row. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, OCTOBER 1885. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxke, M.D., and Grorcs H. SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, delivered at the Annual Meeting of yy 
Association, held at Queen’ 's College, Cork, August 4, Is85. By J 

A cor THE STUDY_OF DISEASES OF THe ‘CIRCULATORY 
EM IN THE INSANE. By T. DuxcaN GREENLEFS, M.B. 

| SANE INSANE? By F. Norron M.D. 

| CLINICAL NOTES AND CASES ; PROPOSED “LUNACY 

BILL”; LUNACY LEGISLATION (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

‘Rendene J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXVIII 


THe CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS: 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “John Herring.” “ Mehalah,’ &c. Chap. 25. 
Without Warning. Chap. 26. Unstable as Water. Chap. 27. Revolt. Chap. = A 
Pinay bill. Illustrated by GU. DU MAULIER. 

LEAR'S FOOL. 

MY FIRST DEER-STALK. 

FIFINE’S FUNERAL. 

THE RECIPE FOR GENIUS, 

RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip Cyaterrs Mornay. Book V. How the Rainbow 
Goid eluded I'wo Adventurers, Chap: 

London: Suita, & 15 Waterloo Place. 


NOW READY, No. 6. 
NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 
In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., post free 4d., the 
NM ONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION for OCTOBER, 
Consisting of 
A COMPLETE NOVEL, 
Entitled 


FATEFUL JOURNEY. 
By the Author of “ Friend or Foe?” 
Each Number complete in itself. 
London: W. Stevens, 421 Strand. And at all Booksellers’, &c, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER 1885, 2s, éd. 


THE QUESTION OF THE LAND. By the Right Hon. G. Suaw Levever, M.P. 
TUE UNLEOKMITY OF NATURE. By the Bisnor or Cantisce, 
PARLIAMENT AND THE CHURCH. By Wittian C, Donvase, M.P. 

THE NOVEL OF MANNERS. By H. D. 

ETON REFORM. By F. W. Cornisa, 


GOLD SCARCITY AND THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE. By Frewey. 


NATURAL HEIRSUIP; OR, ALL THE WORLD AKIN, By the Rev. Henry 

THE LESSON OF “JUPITER.” By Professor Max MULLER, 

FEMALE LAbOUR IN AUSTRALIA, By Jeanyiz 

IRONCLADS AND TORPEDO FLOTILLAS, By Rear-Admuiral E. R. FREMANTLE, 

THE NEW STA IN THE ANDROMEDA NEBULA. By Ricuagp A. Procror. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCII, & CO, 468 
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The Saturday Review. 


No. XLI. 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for OCTOBER 1885, 

1. THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 

2. JESSOPP’S DIOCESAN HISTORY OF NORWICH. 

3. BUDDHISTIC THEOSOPHY. 

4. FREMANTLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 

5. THE POSITION OF THE OLD IRISH CHURCH. 

6. LUCA DELLA ROBBIA AND HIS SCHOOL, 

7. THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

8. DID THE STATE ENDOW THE CHURCH? 

9. THE NEW PLURALITIES ACT. 

10. LANSDELL’S “RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA.” 

11. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. II. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SporrTiswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


Now ready, No. IV. 2s.6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free, payable in advance.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 


Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court, 
CONTENTS: 
NOTES ON CURRENT POINTS. By Antucr ConEN, Q.C., M.P. 
ON LAND TENURE IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. II. By Ropert Campne.u. 
On A POINT IN THE LAW OF EXECUTORY LIMITATIONS. By Hexry W. 
SHALLIS. 

ROMAN LAW IN BRACTON. By T.E. Scnvuttoy. 


COMMON LAW AND CONSCIENCE IN THE ANCIENT COURT OF CHANCERY. 
By L. Pike. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EQUITY THROUGH COMMON LAW FORMS. By 
Sypney G. FisHer. 


ON THE LIMITS OF RULES OF CONSTRUCTION. By Howarp W. E.ruts- 
STONE. 

OFFENCES AGAINST MARRIAGE AND THE RELATIONS OF TIE SEXES. 
By 1. A. D, PHILLIPS. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. NOTES. CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 

DIGEST OF CASES (July to September, 1885). By EDWARD Manson. 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Price 2s, 6d, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, DCCCXL., OCTOBER 1885, 


CONTENTS : 

THE CRACK OF DOOM. Part III. 

THE NEGROES OF THE CONGO, 

LORD LYTTON’S “GLENAVERIL.” 

A POLISH ELIAS. 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. A Chapter of Chinese Travel. 

FORTUNE'S WHEEL. Port VII. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT ME/CIIOD: Our Breach with the American Colonies—Stories 
about the Colonies—Some Dissenting Acquaintances—About Mayors—Hobart Pacha 
and the Torpedo. 

THE LAND QUESTION. 

WHAT ABOUT IRELAND? 

THE HAWARDEN MANIFESTO: SPREADING THE NET. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


THE ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN. 


| 
| 


AN ANGLO-CHINESE COMMERCIAL ALLIANCE. By R. Cotgunocy. | 
| 


THE NEW ATLANTIS. By the Bisuor or Derry. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES: TILEIR BEST FORM. By the Rev. J. B. Sweet, 
CHURCHILL. By J. Devry. 

THE NATIONAL PARTY :— 


1. ARE PARTiss AND PRINCIPLES BREAKING UP? By Lord Evstace 


G, Croin, M. 

2. A WORD FROM THE REFORM CLUB, 
THE STAGE “FAUST.” By WALTER S. SicuEL, 
UNPOPULAR POLITICAL TRUTHS. By W. H. Mattock. 
TORY PRIME MINISTERS. VII. Lord Derby. By T. E. Kenner. 
THE SITUATION IN BURMA. By Major-Gen. A. R. MoManoy. 
THE CLERGY AND POLITICS. By the Rev. H. Groner MorGan. 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Uexry Haymay, D.D. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON: WM. Hl. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTents For OCTOBER: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS ERROR. By Cardinal Newman. 
LAND REFORMERS. By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
MR. GLADSTONE IN NORWAY. By Lady Brassey. 
ENGLISH MONEY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By G. Bapex Powstt, C.M.G. 


RECREATIVE LEARNING AND VOLUNTAR YG. 
ARTHUR JEBB, Mn 


JOHN NELSON DARBY. By Professor G. J, Sroxrs. 

HEINE BEFORE THE VENUS OF MILO. By ALEXANDER ANDERSON, 

ON A KENTISH HEATH. By Rosisoy,. 

LIBERAL PROGRAMMES. by the Right Hon. J. STANSFELD, M.P. 

COUTEMPORARY LirEk AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY. By An OLD 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, MODERN HISTORY. By Canon Cariautoy, 
2. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Professor Gagyerr, 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 4% LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
Tn 1 vol. at all Libraries, extra cloth, 10s. 6d. (post, 6d.) 

HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Artuur Reapy. A well-constructed 
Society Novel, dealing with the vicissitudes of sporting and fashionable life in town 
and country. 

A NEW SOCIETY NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In 1 vol. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 

PAUL STERNE. By Orcety A_ story concerned 
with an interesting study of human nature in the German Fatherland, and the ill 
eflects of a loveless mariage de convenance. 

A WIG AND GOWN STORY. 
Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 

CALLED to the BAR. By Bracesrincr Hemrne, Middle 
Temple, Author of * The Stockbroker’s Wife " &c. &c. 

THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN AMUSEMENT. 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 


PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. Comically and Plenteously Illustrated. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. POWER O'DONOGHUE’S NOVELS. 
Boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ; hali-morocco, 3s. 6d. (post, 4d.) 
UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power O’Doxocuve, Author of 


“ A Beggar on Horseback " &e. 
“ A well-told story.”—Zllustrated London News. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, 33 and 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s. picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BCOKSTALLS. 


HUGH CONWAY’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, price ls. (postage 2d.) 


AT WHAT COST. 


BY THE LATE 


HUGH CONWAY. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. és, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J, B, Beresronp Hops, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandreths"’ we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of* Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort. He has 
not only laid a firmer grrsp on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplitying his story. ‘“ The Brandreths,” akhough it abounds im the study of persenal 
character, investigating the innermost lite, and analysing toe feclings of the hero, is never- 
the'ess in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissi- 
tudes o! parties with the knowledge and expericuce of a veteran politician, Nota few of the 
casual pictures of society are enceedingly faithful and lively. We repeat, in conclusien, that 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH © “469 t. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO 
UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 


_ VOLUMES XXV. & XXVI. OF THE STANDARD EDITION 
OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


Now ready, Volume XXV., with Illustrations by the 
Author, large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, SKETCHES, 
AND REVIEWS. 


*,* The contents of this volume have not hitherto been included among Mr. 
Thackeray's collected works. They consist chiefly of contributions to Magazines, 
written when he was between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, together with 
a few scattered papers belonging to a later period of his life. It is believed that 
this volume and a volume yet to be issued contain all Mr. Thackeray’s early 
writings which have not from their slight and ephemeral nature lost all interest 
from the mere lapse of time. 


[ Vol, 26, completing the “ Standard Edition,” will be published in November. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d, cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume IV. (BEAL to BIBER), Royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 


GRAPHY. Edited by Leste STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume V. will be published on January 1, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADMIRERS OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A JOURNAL KEPT by DICK DOYLE in 


the YEAR 1840. Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 
With an Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD PoLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 
4to. {Shortly. 
*,* The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. 
It is handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


ENGLISH LIFE in CHINA. By Major 
Henry Knottys, Royal Artillery, Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” 
Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” ‘Incidents in the China War,’ «ec, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Jn a few days. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


ADRIAN VIDAL. By W. E. Norris, Author 


of “No New Thing,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” “ Matrimony,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


RECENT ANNEXATIONS IN POLYNESIA. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 


Describing the Political and Commercial Position 
of England, Germany, and other Nations, in 
Fiji, Samoa, the Caroline Islands, &c. 


By Mr. STONEHEWER COUPER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esmé Srvarr. 
8 vols. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frep. H. Moore. 
2 vols. 
WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE? By the Autuor 


of “Tus Two Miss Fremmxes” &c. 3 vols, 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. Percy Gre«, 


Author of “Ivy: Cousin and Bride” &c. 3 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By KaTHaRixe Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” 3 vols. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


Durrig.p, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. (Vert week. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For OCTOBER. 


Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 
FROM THREE PLATFORMS :— 
1. NEW POLICY AND OLD FAILURES. By the Hon. R. B. Brett, M.P. 
2. A MALCONTENT LIBERAL’S PLEA. By Epwarp Dicey. 
3. THE PROMISED LAND. By Heyry LABovucueRrr, M.P. 
MEN AND MANNERS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By PuiLo-Turk. 
CHEAP TELEGRAMS. By CHARLES CAMERON, M.P. 
CARLYLE AS A POLITICAL TEACHER. By STAnpisn O'GRADY, 
THE STATE OF THE TURF. By Captain HawLey Smarr, 
OUR FUTURE MASTERS. By Miss M. A. LEwIs. 
FIVE YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY. By DirLomaticvus. 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. By Henny May. 
CANT IN POLITICS. By the Duke of MARLBOROUGH. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


LIFE of MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


By the Abbé F. LaGranGg. Translated from the French by Lady Herserr. 
[Vert week. 


Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 8s, 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE: Black and White. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Now ready, the Ninth Thousand of 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“ The book, ta in every conse i Hardly 
an. int, ‘ar as we Can see, of What ou and mus Radi programme is 
lett unpresented to the consideration of the reader. "—Daily News. 


Second Edition now ready. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. ByS. Laine, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVEL BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


A GIRL in a THOUSAND. 


Mipptemass. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By Jean 


[Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. with above 200 Wood Engravings, cloth, 4s. 


OUTLINES OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast ; 
Editor of the English Edition of “ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy”; &c. &c. 


Great pains have been taken to make every statement in this book as plain as 
possible, and to put every sentence into such a form as to be readily understood at 
first reading. Algebraic formuls have been altogether excluded, and familiar 
language whenever available has been preferred to the use of technical terms. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 15. 
Fep. 4to. 832 pp. cloth, red edges, 10s, 6d.; half-morocco, 15s, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Editor of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary ” (New Edition). 


This Dictionary is based on the New Edition of the Jmperial Dictionary, which 
bas been so favourably received by the public and the press, It is intended to meet 
the wants of all who wish to provide themselves with an English Dictionary handy 
in size and moderate in price, rich in its vocabulary, concise, yet not too meagre in 
its definitions and explanations, fresh and accurate in its information, and forming 
in all respects a useful and trustworthy work of reference for modern readers. 


*,* Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages of these Books, will be sent 
post-free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW & FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


KINSHIP and MARRIAGE in EARLY ARABIA. By 
W. Roseatson M.A., B.. Lord Almoner's Provessor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown (Immediately. | 


TRAVELS in NORTHERN ARABIA in 1876 and 1877.) 
By Caries M. Dovucury, of Gonville and Caius College. Demy Svo. with Illustra- 
tions. (in the press. | 

“ FROM SHAKESPEARE to POPE”: an Inquiry into the- 

uses and Phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By EpMUND 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Cambridge. Crown 

ESSAYS on the ART of PHEIDIAS, By C. WaLpste1n, 
M.A., Phil.D., Reader Classical Archeolog: ity of Cambridge. 

Royal 8vo. with 30s. Uimmediately. 


M. TULLI CICERONIS AD. M. BRUTUM ORATOR. A 
Notes, by J. “gbanrs, M.A., Fellow and ohn's College, and Pub 
Orator. Demy 8vo. 


THE BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Introduction, | 
Tutor of St. yohn's AColieee. Cambridge, and Public Ora d Enlarged | 
Edition, crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. Ready. 


THE LITERATURE of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE, 


An Introductory Essay. By A. A. TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King's Colleze, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


GOWER, the DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE of EARL, 
English Aubemoior + the Court of Versailles, from June 1790 to August 1792. From 
= the Record Uitice, with an Introduction and Notes, 


THE INFLUENCE of the ROMAN LAW on the LAW of 


ENGLAND. By T. E. ScrvTrox, M.A. Demy 8vo. {Nearly ready. 


THE COMMENTARIES of GAIUS and RULES of ULPIAN. , 
With a Translation and Notes b; Be T. Aspy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, gna | 
Bryan WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Law Lecturer of St. ‘John's College, Cambrid | 
Edition by Bryan WALKER, D. Crown 8v | 


SOPHOCLES. —The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With | 
Critical Notes. and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
LL.D., eo Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

PartI. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo. 
(An Edition of the above for Schools, 4s. 6d. See Pitt Press Series below.) 
Part Il. OEDIPUS COLONEUS. (la the press. 


M. TULLI CIOERON! IS ie NATURA DEORUM LIBRI 
TRES. With I y by Josepu B. Mayor, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philoso, phy at "Ring 8 College, London, together with a new Collation of 
of the English MSS. Swanson, M 
Vol. I. demy 8vo. lis. Voi. IL. 12s. 6d. Wei. III. immediately, 10s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


SOPHOCLES.—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. With Critical Notes, 
Commentary, &c. (Abridged meitent, by R. C. Jess, Litt.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University oa Glasgow. 4s. 6d. 

PLUTARCH’'S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With Introduction, 


Notes, and Lexicon by Rev. Soumne A. Houpes, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS GEORGICON LIBRI IL, II. By 


A. Stpawick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. C Nearly ready. 


LETTRES sur L'HISTOIRE de FRANCE (XT. -XXIV.) 


Par AUGUSTIN THIERRY. By GusTAVE Masson, B.A.,and G. W. Paotuenxo, 
M.A. With Map, 2s. 6d. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. the Rev. 
Epwarp TuaixG, M.A., Head- of Uppingham ellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, 4s. 6d. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 


THE NEW CONSTITUENCIES. 
STANFORD’S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY 


MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, showing the Counties, the Divisions of 
Counties, and the Boroughs, according to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 
1885. With inset Plans on a large scale of all towns having more than two 
representatives. Scale, 114 miles to an inch; size, 50 by 28 inches. Prices, 
Four Sheets, Coloured, 18s. ; per post, packed on roller, 18s. 9d.; Mounted on 

Sections, to fold in case, 253.; per post, 25s. 6d.; on rollers and 
varnished, 25s. 


STANFORD’S SMALLER PARLIAMEN- 


TARY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, on the Scale of 25 miles to an inch, 
showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, with the 
number of members returned by each. Size, 22 by 28 inches. Prices, One 
Sheet, Coloured, 4s.; per post, packed on roller, 4s, 6d. ; Mounted to fold in 
case, 7s. ; post free, 7s. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW WALL MAP FOR SCHOOLS. 
STANFORD’S LARGE SCHOOL MAP wot 


the BRITISH COLONIES and POSSESSIONS, on a uniform scale, 
50 by 58 inches. Price, Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 13s. The = 


size, and style correspond with the other Maps of Stanford's School Series, 
which already enjoy the patronage of the Chief National, Municipal, and 
private Educational Establishments of Great Britain and the Colonies. 
(Complete List of Series on application.) 


SARDINIA and its RESOURCES. By 


Rospert TENNANT, Esq., late M.P. for Leeds. Containing an Historical 
of its People, and on its Geology, Anti- 

uities, Agriculture. ways, and its tical 
and Social Condition. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?” 


Ready on Tuesday next. 


A GIRTON GIRL. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


Author of “ Leah, a Woman of Fashion,” “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” 
“A Ball-Room Repentance,” &c, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MIRAGE” &c, 


ANDROMEDA. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, Author of “A Nile Novel,” “ Vestigia,” &c- 
2 vols, crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL.” 


FOR LILIAS. 


By R. N. CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” “Robert Ord’s Atonement,” &c, 
3 vols. 


“For Lilias’ is a thoroughly wholesome and charming story, in which types of 
graceful womanhood predominate. The plot is effective in that it affords the 
writer full scope for the delineation of domestic life, in which she excels...... The 
dialogue is easy and natural, but singularly free from all approach to slang, and her 
latest work will maintain, if it does not advance, her reputation as a genial and 
refined writer.”—Atheneum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady Marcarer 


Masenpig. 8 vols. 
“Taken for all in all, this is a very pretty novel, and that’s flat; very whole- 
some in tone, too; very amusing from time to time ; very touching here and there ;. 
very lifelike throughout ; very powerful on occasion.”—st, James's Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWO WOMEN.” 


MRS. HOLLYER. By Grorarana M. 


3 vols. 
“ By the aid of the useful faculty of being able to tell a story well Miss Craik 
contrives to retain our interest throughout, and to make us regret the moment 
when we turn the last | sane of volume three.”—Society, 


At all Booksellers’. 


|JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


(Tne Sreventon Eprrion.) Sold in Sets crown 8vo. 
at the published price of £3 3s. Only a few Sets now remain. 


*,* Messrs. BENTLEY'S are the ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS of 
MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 


Vol. I. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

Vol. II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 

Vol. III. MANSFIELD PARK. 

Vol. IV. EMMA, 

Vol. V. NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 

Vol. VI. LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, &c. 

With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress, 

THE POPULAR EDITION, in 6 vols. crown 8vo. 36s.; or each volume 

separately, 6s, 


* Alfred Tennyson talked very pleasantly that evening to Annie Thackeray. 
spoke of Jane Austen, as James Spedding does, as next to Shakespeare ™ » 
Sir Henry Taylor's Autobiography. 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 


(THe Eprrton.) In 6 vols. small crown 8yo, 
The Set 30s., or separately as under: 
MARRIAGE 2 Vols, 10s, 
THE 2 vols, 10s, 
2 VOLS, 10s, 


“ Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, have all given portraits of real society 
to anything man, vain man, has produced of the like nature,” iar experter 
Sin Watrsr Scorr, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


First List of Announcements for Christmas 1885. 


FINE-ART GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE HISTORY of MANON LESCAUT and the CHEVA- 


LIEK des GRIEUX. By the Abbé Prfvost. With 225 Original Illustrations and 
Borders by Maurice Leloir, and 12 Page Etchings. Uniform with the Leloir Edition of 
the “ Sentimental Journey.’ 


This masnificent Work. the Tilustrations in which have cost more than £3,000, is 
inted in English for GEOhGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS by M. Launette. of Paris, who | 


as assigned to them the exclusive right of reproduction for the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and America. 

LALLA ROOKH. With 143 Illustrations by W. B. Crosson, 
FE, tl. Garrett, II. Sandham, and other Artists, reproduced in Tint and printed under 
the supervision of Fred. H. Allen. Edition limited to 250 Copies. 

THE SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS EDITION of BOSWELL'S | 
LIFE of DR. JOHNSON. Edited by Professor Hexry Morury. With 20 Steel 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 5 vois. royal 8vo. printed on 

STERNE'S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. With 220 Illus- 


trations and 12 Full-Page Plates by Maurice Leloir. In cloth case, limited to 550 Copies. 


KING JOHN and the ABBOT of CANTERBURY. An Old 
English Ballad, from the Percy Reliques herein set forth in new fashion, Original | 
Designs by Matthew Minseliff, reproduced by Edmund Evans in Photo-lithozraphy, 
ou India paper, folio, Roxburghe binding. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 15 

KING JOHN and the ABBOT of CANTERBURY. An Old 
English Ballad. from the Perey Reliques, herein set forth in new fashion. Original 
Designs by Matthew Hinscliff, reproduced by Edmund kvans in Photo-lithography. 
Imperial 4to. fancy boards, és. 

BACON'S ESSAYS. Edited by Professor Henry Morey. 


Printed on hand-made paper, medium 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 6s 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS, Edited by Professor Henry Morty. 
Printed on hand-made paper, medium 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 63. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO “MEN OF THE TIME.” 


MEN of the REIGN: a Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Characters of both Sexes who have died during the Reign of Queen Victoria. Edited by 
T. HUmpHRy Large crown 8vo. cloth, 15s 

DAVENPORT ADAMS'S CONCORDANCE to the PLAYS 
of SHAKESPEARE. Uniform in size with on ie demy 8vo. Library Editions of 


Shakespeare's Works. rge demy 8vo. clot 
An entirely New Work, on which the poy io = engaged for six years. 


A NEW COMPLETE LARGE-TYPE EDITION of LORD | 
pengers TOesCal, WORKS. Printed by Messrs. R. Clay & Sons. 3 vols. crown 
THE ESSAYES of MICHEL, LORD of MONTAIGNE. 
— (kg bey! neg RLEY. Printed from new type at the Ballantyne Press. 
CANON DIXON’S HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Vol. III. Uniform in size and price with Vols. I. and Il. of this Work, New Editions 
of which are also ready. 16s. 


ANNUALS FOR 1886. 
ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1886. 


by Epmcxp | BIG OTTER, an entirely New Story, 
R. oe. Bollens mne; FOR NAME AND FAME, a Story of the Afzhan War, b. 
A. wy N THE INFLEXIBLE. by Jules Verne, &c. ‘Twenty-four 


Year Pul 
ROUTLEDGE’S ‘EVERY GIRL’'S ANNUAL for 1886. 
‘CE, a Story of Beginnings, by 


Edited by ALic1A Amy LEITH. Containing FLOREN 

Alice Weber: LITTLE GREA GRANDMOTHER, by Mrs. Herbert Martin; 
STUDIES OF GREAT COMP: OSERS. by C. Huber rt Purry, Mus.Doc., &c. Wath 12 
Coloured Plates. Eighth Year of Publication. 6s. 

LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1886. Edited by Mrs. Satz 
and Coloured Frontispiece. Year of Publica- 
102 ot ; 

ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL.—The BROTHER 
of SHADOW: a Novel. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 6Svo. paper, ls. ; 
cloth, 1s. 

KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


MARIGOLD GARDEN. With 56 pages of Original Illustra- 


tions by Kate Greenaway. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. Large 4to. boards, 63, 
KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANACK for 1886. Printed in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. Boards, ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
KATE GREENAWAY’S ALPHABET. Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Boards, 6d. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOITS N NEW SHILLING TOY- 


MES. MARY BLAIZE. | THE GREAT PANJANDRUM HIMSELF 
CALDECOTT’S PANJANDRUM PICTURE BOOK. Con- 


taining * * The Great Panjandrum Himself,” * Mrs. many Biaize,” “Come Lasses and 
2 “ Ride a Cock Horse.” Oblong 4to. boards, 5s. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S SE COND COLLECTION of 
PICTURES and SONGS. Containing Ins Eight latest Toy Books. Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. Oblong 4to. cloth, 108. ed. 


“* Deserves warm praise for the taste aewn in its peedabtiee The Library ought to be very 
popular." —A theneeum. 
al 9 
ROU Tr. LEDGE’S POCKET LIBRARY: a New Series of the 
jeces of Fiction and Poetry, to be issued in Monthly Volumes. 32mo. cloth, 
side, cut or uncut edges, each Is. ; or with gilt tops, each Is 
FOEMS, printed at the Baliantyne Pres 8, is pow ready, an 
may be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Choice and elegant.” —Daviy ‘Ne 
* it is so handsomely got up that the ‘most fastidious could hardly desire a choicer pocket 
edition of his favourite — Manchester Guardian. 
“ The very look of the little volume will at once attract book-hunters.""—Glasqow Mai 
* The printing is superb, the paper excellent.. . the wonder is that such a standard 
work, so prettily bound and admirably printed, can et “4a ed to the ae heed price.’ 
Bristol Limes. 


“ We have no doubt whatever but that the serics wil! be an immune success.” 
Nottingham Daily Guardian. 
FURNISS'S (HARRY) NEW SHILLING TOY BOOKS, 


#2 PP printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
1. KOMPS IN THE HOUSE. i z. ROMPS AT THE SEASIDE. 


ROMPS. B HARBY Fvuaniss. Containing 64 pages of Coloured 


Pla Ato. 
NOVELS. 
THE CAXTON EDITION of the NOVELS of EDWARD, 


LORD LYTTON. In 20 vols. large demy 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, £5 5s. 


VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS. The first Uniform lish 
Edition. Each in crown &vo. cloth, with Page lllustrations by Luke Fildes iy other 
eminent Artists, in 6 vols. 21s. 

THE LUDGATE NOVELS.—Under this title Messrs, Grorer 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS propose to issue a Scries of Original Novels by the most Popular 
Authors of the day. Printed im large clear type, on crown 8vo. paper, in stiff paper 


covers, ls.; cloth, Is. 
“ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 
1. NADINE. By Mrs. CAMPBELL Prakp. 3. BLACK MAIL, 


2. MURDER OR MANSLAUGHTER. By JEPHSO 
Marurgs. 4. THE Skt NET OF DABRAY OE. By 


By R. Mounreyxgy 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


| SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


| KNOWLEDGE. 


PUBLICATIONS ON “CHURCH DEFENCE.” 


THE CASE for ESTABLISHMENT STATED. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Moore, Author of “ The Englishman's Brief.” Post 8vo. paper 
cover, ls. ; cloth boards, 2s. 

“ Should be carefully studied = all that are interested in the controversies ta , oe 

“Mr. Moore refutes the of the Liberationists with math aanetend 
success, and his new book will e valued by td in the great contest which is so near 
at Dost. 

HEAR the OTHER SIDE. No. 2,129. A Word about Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. By the Rev. J. Tuaviss-Lockwoop, 
Rector of Widford, Herts, 12mo. 8s. per 100, 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF on BEHALF of his NATIONAL 
CHURCH. New, Revised, and Enlarged ~~ post Svo. payer cover, 6d. 


We can thoroughly recommend it."—Church Time 
“ A concise, aud, on the whole, a moderate defence of the Church of England as an estab- 


lished and eudowed Church.""—St. James's Gazette 
TITHES (TALKS ON). WHY PAY THEM? By Farmers 
HopGoop, CORNFIELD, and STOCKWELL, Edited by the Author of “The 
Englishman’s Brief” &e. Post 8vo. paper cover, 6d. 
“ Well suited for distribution.” — Morning Post. 
“ The explanation of extraordiuary tithes is particularly good.”"_Nationai Chutrch. 
TITHES. By the Rev. James Hamutron, Vicar of Doulting, 
Somerset. 12mo. 4s. per 100, 


CHURCH ENDOWMENTS. A Lecture delivered at Swindon. 


By Sir Jomn Connoy, Bart. Post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND, PAST and PRESENT. A 
Popu! 4 Lecture. By the Lord Bis shop of CARLISLE. Post Svo, paper covers, 
rice 
r “It is an able and popular history of Church progress.”—Church Review. 
CHURCH PROPERTY NOT NATIONAL PROPERTY. 
A Lecture delivered at Swindon. By Sir Joun Consnoy, Bart. Post 8vo. 
paper covers, 2d. 


| THE UNION of CHURCH and STATE. By the late Rey. 
Professor J. BLunT, B.D. Fep. 8vo. paper covers, 2d, 


NOTES on CHURCH and STATE. By the late Enwarp 
Hawkrss, D.D., Provost of Qriel College, and Canon of Rochester. Post Svo. 
paper covers, 2d. 

THE CHURCH and the PEOPLE. A Lecture to Working 
Men. By the Rev. H. W. Reynoups, B.A., late Assistant-Curate of st, 
Mary’s, Crown Street, Soho. Post 8vo. paper cover, 2d. 


RECENT WORKS BY THE LATE MBS. EWING. 

LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. By 
the late Mrs. EwixG. Llustrated by Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to. paper 
boards, Is. 

POEMS for CHILD LIFE and COUNTRY LIFE. In Six 
Books, printed in Colours from Designs by R. André. By the late Mrs, 
Paper boards, each 1s. 

1. GRANDMOTHER'S SPRING. 
2. CONVALESCENCE. 
3, THE MILL STREAM. 


4. MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY REVIEW. 
5, THE POET AND THE BROOK. 
6. BABY; PUPPY; KITTEN. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS, 
‘THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Studies from the Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patte-on. By the 
Author of “Chronicles of the Schinberg-Cotta Family” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 3s. 

PERILS of the DEEP. By the Rev. E. N. Hoanr, Author of 
“A Turbulent Town” &c. Large post 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 
cloth boards, 4s. 


INSECT ENEMIES. By Taeoporr Woon, Author of 


“ Onr Insect Allies” &c, Fep.8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 
price 2s. 6d, 

|OUR INSECT ALLIES. By Turoporr Woop. 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—-NEW VOLUME. 


[A Series of Works especially calculated for the reading of the Working Classes, 
published at such a price as will bring them within the reach of those classes.} 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, each 1s. 
|THE BRITISH CITIZEN; his Rights and Privileges. A 
Short History. By J. Toorop Rogers, M.P. 
Eight other Volumes have been already published. 


Fep. Svo 
. 


BRIGHT PICTURES. PRETTY TALES. 


PRICE TWOPENCE, 


THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL: 


A Monthly Coloured Magazine. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


“ The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole workman:)\Ip 
of the Magazine is excellent......1t is a welcome addition to the literature of the 
nursery.”’—ASt, James's Gazelle, 

No. 6, for OCTOBER, contains; 
LITTLE FINA. By M. Bramston. 
THE LADY JANE. By Mrs. Sitwetu. 
THE GOBLIN FACE. By Mrs. Mo_esworrn. 
SOME DOGS AND CATS. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 


BOLD TYPE. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
| 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; AND 
| 135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
LIstT. 


This day is published. 


THE RIVER COLUMN : a Narrative of the 


Advance of the River Column of the Site Expeditionary Fores and its 
Return down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Brackeneury, C.B., 

late Commanding the River Column; Author of “A Narrative of the 
Ashanti War.” With Maps by Major the Hon. F. L. L. Connorner, Royal 
Irish Rifles ; late of the Survey Departmentof the Column. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN RE- 


PUBLIC. A History and Biography of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin, and Madison. Wich a Supplementary Chapter on the Inherent 
Cau-es of the Ultimate Failure of American Democ racy. an! CHARLES 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of “Life and Liberty in America” Post 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d, 


This day is published. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


Kaan, C.S.L By Lieut.-Colonel G. F, I. Granam, B.S.C. With Portrait. Svo. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 


from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By WiItttam Minto, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and English Literature in the University of Aberdeen, Author of a 
“ Mauual of English Prose Literature.” New tion, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


LETTERS on SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Favcrr (Lady Martty). With Por- 
traits after Richard J, Lane, Sir Frederick Burton, and Rudolf Lehmann; 
engraved by the late F. Holl. 4to. apes on hand-made paper, an 


“ The graceful sketches of *Some of Shak "s Female Ch d in Lady 
's beautiful volume, come most from the of ‘the «ctress who has | 
them with so much success upon the stage........ Intersrere ed with the accounts 
of the. plays in which she has appeared, there an ina of dramatic autobjography of 
much interest and value. The characters selected for discussion are those 0 Ophelia, Portia, 
lemona, Juliet, Imogen. Rosaiind, and Beatrice. he mere enumeration of their names 
seems to rouse finest sensation of tenderness and benny. eke —Saturday Review, 


CABINET EDITION, 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Printed from a New and Legible Type. 20 vols. £5. Each volume, 
price 5s, may be had separately. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
Editions, with Illustrations, 

ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. ROMOLA. With Vignette, 3s. 6d. 

TERE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s, 6d. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 38, MIDDLEMARCH. 

SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d. price 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Third Zdition, post Svo. 10s, 6d, 


Cheaper 


With Vignette, 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRAST US SUCH.. 


By Grorce Exior. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


NOVELS by L. B. WALFORD. In crown 


8vo. volumes, each 5s, 
MR. SMITH: A PART OF HIS LIFE. 
COUSINS. 
PAULINE, 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
DICK NETHERBY. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


THE CURSE of COBDEN; or, John Bull 


versus Jobn Bright. By J. BucxineHam Pops, Barrister-at-Law. 1s. 
(Neat week, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OAKS and BIRCHES: a Novel. By Nasxsy. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, 


THE WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


hg Author of “‘ Reata,” “ Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
5s. 

“*The Waters of Herqules” is not an _ eve! novel. It is replete with stron 
character~ draw! t abounds with with thought. "and it J 
absorbing, power ul a, for the reader from the commencement to the « ~ «dl of its pages.” 

Morning Advertiser. 

* The style of narrative fs delichtful, e fall of droll pay - and humoroas observation 
Pleasanter novels than these b Gerard to be fo: ore fresh 


THEREBY : 


2 vols. post 8vo, 17s, 


AN ILL-REGULATED MIND: a Novel. 


By Karnanive Wytpr, Author of “ A Dreamer.” Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
“There is a freshness a originality about ‘An Tll-Regulated Mi renders 
exceeding pleasant reading.... The nove deserves exceptio: 
beautiful and The tale is sweet, pitiful, perhaps 80 slight 
and fanciful work of imagination, not without the vf genius ig it,”” ' 


a Novel. By Fayr Mapoc. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


| 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


“THAT VERY MAB.”  Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* A critical and satirical romance by a new writer, dealing with modern 
theology and philosophy, and social life and character. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Hotland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. ANTONIN 
Lins Bent + es ted from the French by 8. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols, 8vo. 


The FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE ; being 


the Story of the Fourth Crusvle. By Epwiy Pans, 
Law, late Presicent of the European Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of 
the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s, 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Selected 


Essays. By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 

“Lady Verney here presents us, in a series of charming essays, with the reenlt of 
her personal observations and inquiries during an autumn rambie in the Auvergne 
and other districts of France; and, with that insight into domestic life and its 
surroundings which none possess in a higher degree than a clever and a-c mplished 
Englishwoman, she shews how widely the actual life of peasact proprietors viffers 
from the ideal which exists in the imagination of Radical politicians avd Lrish 
poets.” Tue Toes. 


MOVEMENTS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


in BRITALN during the NINUTEENTH CENTURY : Being the Fifth series 
of St. Giles’ Lectures. By Joun TuLtoca, D.D. LL.D. Senior i'ri.cipal in 
the University of St. Andrews, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in 
Ordinary in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, half-bound roxburgh, 


A SHORT ENQUIRY intothe FORMATION 


of POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Pumilies to the 
Advent of Lemocracy. With Coloured Diagram, showing the Duration of 
Liberal and Conservative Governments during the Present Century, aad List 
of Administrations. By Anruvr Crump, 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
“ The book is well adapted to be serviceable as an instrument for promoting the 
political education of the enlarged electoral body; it is a valuable ar-enal of 
Liberal facts and arguments.” ScuTsMAN. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS of RECENT LEGIS- 


LATION. The Newmarch Memorial Essay, By Wuu1Am Warr, Feliow of 
the Statistical Society. Crowu 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GRi EN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philo ophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerrixesnip, Fellow of valliol 
College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) Vou. I.—Philosophical Works, 8vo. 
price lés. 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Eincation. By James SuLty, M.A.. Examiner 
for the Moral Sciences Tripo: in the University of Cambridge, Author of 
“ Sensation and Intuition” &c. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

“ Mr. Sally has in our opinion done more for the progress of education by sup- 
plying teachers with a really suggestive text-book on I’sychology. than he could 
have done by giving us any quantity of good advice as Theory of Educati.”. 

JougNAL oF EpccaTion, 


ON the SENSATIONS of TONE as a PHY- 


SIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hrumanyw L. FP. 

HELMHOLTZ, M.D. Professor of Physics in the University of Berli:. Ss cond 

English Edition, Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected romiered 

conformable to the }ourth (and last) German Edition of 1877, bring ne down 

Information to 1885, and especially Adapted to the Use of Musical »:uients. 

By. B.A. F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, 
42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 
TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late 
Dr. H. SCHELLEN. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
a by JANE ani CAROLINE LASSELL. Edited, with Notes. by Captain 

. DE W. ABnry, R.&. F.R.S. With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 
including and Cornu’s Maps. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MANUALof TELEGRAPHY. By W. Wiitiams 


Superintendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. Illustrated by 93 Wood 
Engravings, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*,* This Manual has been written by order of the Director-Geicral of 
Telegraphs in India, and is based on the substance of the paps on tech- 
nical subjects set by the author, at the General Examinations of the Indian 
Telegraph Department. 


The MOTHER’S MANUAL of CHILDREN’S 


DISEASES. By Cnantes West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London; Founder of, and formerly Senior 
Physician of the Hospital for Sick Children; Foreign Correspondent of the 
National Academy of Medicine of Paris, &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN, 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &o. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS: 
Price One Shilling each sewed ; or Is. 6d. cloth. 
THE GLADIATORS, HOLMBY HOUSE. 
THE INTERPRETER. KATE COVENTRY. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES, GENERAL BOUNCE. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harve. 


16mo. 1s. 
. — - An Apostle of the Tules—2, Sarah Walker—3. A Ship 
of’ 


‘Sarah Walker’ is one of the mast andl station thas Bret 
Harte has ever written. SaTurDay Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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 OLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


a NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Me ‘HE REVOLUTION IN ROUMELIA. SUBJECT FOR THE LONDON MATRICULATION. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. vo. 
THE EUROPEAN CONCERT in the gyp’s TRISTIA. Book With Notes, &e. 


EASTERN QUESTION: a Collection of Treaties and other Public Acts. — B 
y S. G. Owey, B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Latin at the ee 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. E. HoLianp, D.C.L., of Lincoln’s College, Manchester; f ly 0 Exhibiti ot Balliol Coll 


Inn, Barrister-at- Law. ‘Professor of International Law and Diplotnacy, Fellow 


of All Souls’ College, Oxf 
In this work the yee has 
tions in which inaccessible, 
a which are “the Official Record of the action of the Great Powers | 
with reference to the Ottoman Empire. These documents are fully —— 
and are so printed as to render easily distinguishable clauses which are still in 
force from clauses which have ceased to be operative. 


~ An luable book of refere hitherto to 
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